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. Reuters 

- -L0NDQN — More tiutnhalfof. 
Britain's national daily newspapers 
fireit-lhar prints Sunday," pns. 
seating Prime Mbmter -Margaret-. 
Thatcher with the possibility of a 
major industrial crisis. .. 

The Stldden riignqs sals- reaped 
jikdy to leadto ah inde&ute shut- 
down of “the coantry*S' Tiatioi^ r 


Hundreds of National 
Association members were tired as 
t^reporiedforworkafteratwo- 
? inprotest against new 
jumon pow*. 

Five of the nine .national news- . 
papers — The Sun, The Tones, the 
Daily Mirror, The Daily Express ' 
and the Daily Star — iddthe.pnm- 
ers they' hail violated their con- 
tracts.- 

Printers at the other -four news- 
papers •— the Financial Times, The 
Daily Telegraph, the Daily MaQ 
and The Guardian —were expect- 
ed to wali out later is' protest, in- 
dustrial sources said- . 

The dispute, started several 
months ago over six printing jobs 
at a plant in Warrington, northern 
England^ that prints free newspa r . 
pens. ' 

It escalated last week into a na- 
tional issue after the anion had 
refused to pay-a total of £150,000 
($225,000) in fines imposed for ille- 
gal picketing at thepianu 
The Conservative government’s 
tourer union laws forbid, among 
other tilings secondary picketing, 
in which workers picket companies 
where they are not employed or 
companies that are not directly in- 
volved in an industrial dilute. 

. The printers stopped publication 
of a ff national newspapep Satur- 
day Sunday after a judge in- 
vokedi.be new laws to impound the 


uriidrPs^ ass ^Vq nmated ^fltV£l0 

that £1 75,000 oftfae ration Vowney 
bepui aside to pay fines arid cgun 
casts. : 

\ Tberewere signs Sunday that the 
coun tty's labor leaders were trying 
to avoid bemg' drawn by tic ration 
into- a . showdown * with Mrs. 
Th a tc he r over the. laws, much as 
they dedike than. - 

But pressure is growing on the 
Trades- Union- Congress, which 
groups Britain’s major labor 
groops. todo something to save the 
. National Graphical _ Association, 
'the sources, said. . " . "... 

■ One member of the Trades 
Union Congress General CoundL 
Terence Duffy, who heads the engi- 
neering miicKL warned the printers’ 
union: “We will not support you 
unless you get within the law.” 

Brit William- Keys, rh qjrmgn of 
the employment committee- (tf the 
Trades Union Congress and gener- 
al secretary of the other mamprint- 
ing union, SQGAT’JG, said; ‘‘Law 
that carries, the seed Of. injustice 
and. -intolerance should be- op- 
posed.” ' ' ’ * • 

If the National Graphical Asso- 
ciation continues its Segal picket- 
ing in Warrington, it could be 
bankrupted under the laws, which 
altow repealed fines lor contempt 
of court. 

National newspaper owners are 
also snng the union for damages 
Thai could add Up. to £4 mfllimt, 
under another provision of the new 
laws.’ 

: The Trades Union Congress will 
bold meetings on the criasMonday 
that could .decide what stand it will 
: take. 



Rescue workers search for victims at the scene of the plane crash Sunday in a field outside Madrid. 

183 Killed in Crash of Colombian Jet Near Madrid 


- U.S. 



By Don Obcrdorfiac ' 

. H’^vlungtofi Past Service , ' •* 

WASKfNGTON^r^hcSca^n';' 
administration basaeactrafsiepri- 
cally to reports that Nicaragua buy 
be altering both tts foreign and do- 
mestic poBdes to nKd long- stand- 
ing, US. objections. 

Comments tram the State De- 
partment spokesman, Alan D. 
Romberg, and from other officials, 
who spoke on the condition tiiat 
they not be identified; suggested 
that the administration is uncon- 
vinced that the Sandntist govern- 
ment in Managua is moving seri- 
ously to alleviate pomtsof conflict- 
with Washington. 

A White House official with 
President Ronald Reagan in Cali- 
fornia set the tone for the UiL 
reaction by expressing puzzlement 
about reports from Nicaragua. 
“We can’t interpret tbexurrem ac- 
tions down there," the official said. 

Here are the reports from Nica- 
ragua in the past several days and 
the responses of UJS. officials Fri- 
day: 

• More than- 1,000 Cubans, 
mostly schoolteachers, reportedly 
have left Nicaragua since the be* 
ginning of November. 

One report said this was intend- 
ed to lower the Cuban profile in 
Nicaragua, but Mr.. Romberg said 
the departure of “about 1,000 Cu- 
ban teachers” appeared to be tem- 
porary and part of an annual end- 
oT-year break in Cuba. * 

“We have no information to sug- 
gest that the Cuban military or ci- 
vilian presence in Nica r a g u a has 
been reduced permanently^ Mr. 
Romberg said. 

He commented before the Nica- 
raguan interior minister, Tom&s 


Borgs Martinez, was quoted as say- 
ing that Nicaragna is wilting to 


The Associated Press 

MADRID — A Boeing 747 jet- 
liner of Colombia's Avianca Air- 
tines crashed and exploded into 
flames Sunday, minutes before it 
was to have landed at Madrid's 
Barajas Airport, killing 183 people. 
It was mie of the worst airline acci- 
dents iii Spain's history. . 

Airport officials said 11 people 
survived Four of them suffered se- 
rious injuries. 

Avianca officials said the jet. 
which was on its way from Paris to 
Bogota, with scheduled stops in 
Madrid and Caracas, was carrying 
170 passengers, a crew of 20 and 
four off-duty airline employees. 
Airline officials said the flight 
would have originated in Frank- 
furt. but the plane needed for that 
'route was being overhauled in Am- 
sterdam. 

' Many of the vic tims were French 
and West German citizens who had 
boarded the plane in Paris. 

Among the dead were Manuel 


minutes before it was to have land- 
ed At that time, the plane was 
flying at an altitude of about 3,300 
feet ( 1,000 rnrtersX and the weather 
was clear. 

A spokesman at the Barajas con- 
trol tower said air traffic control- 
lers had lost radio contact with the 
plane about 15 minutes later, and 
four minutes before the crash. At 
1:04 AM, the plane crashed near 
Mejorada del Campo, 5 miles (8 


kilometers) east of the airport and 
12 miles east of central Madrid. 

Af terward said Carmen Novo of 
Venezuela, a survivor who was hos- 
pitalized but reported in good con- 
dition. “it was like I was in another 
world, because T continued walking 
and walking; I didn't know what to 
do. All was so fast that it was im- 
possible to explain.” She was hos- 
pitalized in Madrid 

She said the plane was full of 


smoke when “1 saw a man who 
began to break a window of (he 
plane with his feet and I helped 
him, and when the window was 
broken we both left the plane and 
began to run.” 

King Juan Carlos I and Queen 
Sofia sent condolences to Presi- 
dents Belisario Betancur of Colom- 
bia and Francis Mitterrand of 
France. Queen Sofia visited the 
survivors hospitalized in Madrid 


remfltomeiis Cuban-ihffilaiy ad- Souza,, a Pferawan wrjiep.AD^el, -cus an Monday moraip« to .wpik . ■ . h h ■ of 

vises ‘if . the, UnirtaL States Wirin' a Iftu^yan writer, and Sis' J^aJhedeiaiis of an ape|jvcat $pr ^^Jw^poina of battle. 


'draws its nritiuoy; advisers 
troepsfrom Central America. - 
. Mn Borgfr»«xpectod in Wash- 
ington tins week to explain Nicara- 
gua’s recent moves to members of 
.Copgress, A? media arid private 
gropps. . . 

• Reports from Central America 
said that Salvadoran rebel leaden 
have been asked to leave Nicara- 
gua. But Mr. Rambog said, “We 
cannot confirm that the Salvador- 
an guerrilla presence there has been . 
reduced” 

“Nicaragua's assistance, to guer- 
rilla groups in the region and its 
close ties to Cnbi and the 
UikSiL,’* he said, “remain issues, 
of great concern to Nicaragua’s 
neighbors and to the United 
States.” /* 

• On Dec. 4, the Nicaraguan 
junta will announce (he date for 

to n^wte*ftbin Manag^whief 
said (hat balloting was fifcety to be 
for a constituent assembly that 
would draft a new constitution. 

A Stale Department official said 
the UJS. reaction would hinge on 
the nature of the el e cti o ns, espe- 
cially the extent of participation 
permitted the Nuaraguan people. 

• Censorship of La Prensa, the 
most independent newspaper still 
publishing in Managua, is reported 
to have been reduced in recent 
days. The Stare Department con- 
firmed this, bid Mr. Romberg add- 
ed that the paper is “stiD subject to 
prior censorship’’ and is forbidden 
to print certain items. 

“In our view.” Mr. Romberg 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 


wife, and 'Marta Traba, an Aigeh- the departure of rival Palestinian 
tine Writer and arts critic. factions from die area, a member of 

Soon after the plane crashed, the committee said Sunday 


my of the residents of Mqorada 
del Campo, 


Panel Representing Lebanese Gty 
To Visit Syria to Discuss PLO Pullout 

for a meeting with President Ron- 
ald Reagan on Thursday. 

Mr. Geraayd is scheduled to dis- 
cuss with Mr. Reagan the possibili- 
ty of amending or renegotiating the 
May 17 agreement that provides 
for ihe wilhdrawal of Israeli, troops 
• iSyria has demanded mat die 
agreement be canceled, saying it 
gives Israel political, economic and 
security concessions in Lebanon. 


By Joseph B. Treasrer 

New Ycrk Times Service 

TRIPOLI, Lebanon — The 
Higher Coordinating Committee of 
Tripoli is planning to go to Damas- 


meni announced by the foreign 
ministers appeared to be generally 
holding. 

However, sniper fire continued 
in the northern neighborhoods of 
the city adjacent to the Badawi ref- 


man) 

which has a population 
of about 12,000, arrived at the 
scene. Maria Carmen Jimenez, a 
council woman in the village, said 
their rescue efforts were delayed 
until firemen, extinguished the 
Maze. The plane broke in two upon 
impact. 

Rescue parties worked through 
the day to move the victims' bodies 
from the wreckage to an airport 
hangar for identification. 

The cause of the crash could not 
immediately be determined. Trans- 
portation Minister Enrique Baron 
said. There were reports that one of 
the plane’s four engines was on fire 
as the aircraft approached the air- 
port, but Mr. Baron said that 
Boring 747s can land with only two 
working engines. 

Searchers found the flight data 


The commiuee member, Wassaf 
FattaL one of the city’s leading 
businessmen, said the committee 
had been summoned to Damascus 
by Rashid Karami. 

Mr. Karami is a former Leba- 
nese prime minister who began try- 
ing to find a peaceful solution to 
the Palestinian conflict shortly af- 
ter the factions began fighting near 
Tripoli more than three weeks ago. 

On Friday, the foreign ministers 
of Syria and Saudi Arabia an- 
nounced that the followers of 
Yasser Arafat, the chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
and rebels who have beat trying to 
force a reorganization of the PLO 
had agreed to end their fighting 
and withdraw from northern Leba- 
non within two weeks. 

The foreign ministers said the 
details of toe disengagement and 
withdrawal would be worked out 


■ by Mr. Xa-ami od 1* Higher Co 


information about an aircraft’s 
flight course and a recording of 
conversations in the cockpit Offi- 
cials said the recorder would be 
examined. 

Rescue parties found two pistols 
in the wreckage, airport officials 
said. They, added that the pistols 
might have belonged to some crew 
members or passengers who may 
have handed them in when board- 
ing the plane. 

Officials said air traffic control- 
lers had spoken with the captain of 
the plane, Tulio Hern&ndez, and 
the co-pilot, Edgard Ramirez, 25 


animating Committee. 

Aides to Mr. Arafat said Sunday 
they understood that the two-week 
period was to begin on the day that 
Mr. Karami announced the specif- 
ics of the disengagement and with- 
drawal. 

The committee, which represents 
a cross section of interests in Tripo- 
li, lacks any armed unit, but Syria 
and Saudi Arabia said they were 
prepared to give the committee as- 
sistance in supervising the with- 
drawal 

In Tripoli cm Sunday, the cease- 
fire that was a part of the agree- 


la Damascus, the Syrian military 
command said it had “confronted” 
US. F-1 4 fighter jets for the second 
day in a row as the aircraft flew 
reconnaissance missions over the 
mountains northeast of Beirut. 

The Syrians did not make clear 
what they meant by “confronted.” 
but a Pentagon spokesman in 
Washington said that US aircraft 
conducting reconnaissance of Syri- 
an positions in Lebanon had re- 
ported no anti-aircraft fire or inter- 
ceptor planes in the last two days. 

In another development in Da- 
mascus. the Syrian news agency 
said that President Hafez al-Assad 
met with members of the ruling 
Ba’ach Arab Socialist Party on Sun- 
day. 

It was the first meeting the presi- 
dent is reported to have had with 
any government oficials other than 
Foreign Minister Abdel-Halim 
Khaddam since Syria announced 
that Mr. Assad had undergone an 
appendectomy last week. 

The news agency report seemed 
intended to quell rumors in the 
Arab world that Mr. Assad. 53. was 
seriously ill. 

[Syrians in Damascus and other 
cities danced in the street Sunday 
night after Syrian TV showed a 
healthy. smQing President Assad 
back at work. United Press Inter- 
national reported.] 

Meanwhile, President Amin Ge- 
mayel of Lebanon flew* from Beirut 
to Rome Sunday afternoon for a 
visit with Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi of Italy and Pope John Paul 
II before going on to Washington 


Compiled b) Cmr Stuff From Oirpuicher. 

ROME — Italy's Ministry of 
Defense said Sunday that parts for 
new U.S. cruise nuclear missiles 
had arrived in Comiso. Sicily, a day 
after the government published a 
sharp exchange of messages be- 
tween Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi and the Soviet president. 
Yuri V. Andropov. 

(n Prague, meanwhile, the offi- 
cial news agency CTK said Satur- 
day that Foreign Minister Bohus- 
lav Chnoupek of Czechoslovakia 
has announced an agreement lo de- 
ploy Soviet nuclear missiles on 
Czechoslovak territory. 

A statement by the Italian minis- 
try said: “The arrival of compo- 
nents for the missile arms systems 
due to be transported and subse- 
quently assembled at Comiso has 
begun at the base of SigonelLr" 

The brief Italian communique 
did not say how many missiles were 
involved nor when they first ar- 
rived at a U.S. Naval .Air Station at 
Sigonelia. near Catania, in eastern 
Sicily. 

Comiso is to get 112 cruise mis- 
siles. Italy's portion of the 572 U.S. 
nuclear missiles to be deployed in 
five member nations of Lhe North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization over 
the next several years. 

Last Wednesday, the Soviet 
Union walked out of talks at Gene- 
va on limiting medium-range mis- 
siles. In a statement Thursday. Mr. 
Andropov said that the Soviet 
Union would take no further part 
in talks and would move to station 
more missiles in Eastern Europe 
and near the United States. 

Paul H. Nitze, the U.S. negotia- 
tor at the Geneva negotiations, is 
scheduled to brief the Italian gov- 
ernment Monday on the talks. 

The Defease Ministry’s state- 
ment Sunday, repcating what the 
Italian government bad Already 
told Parliament, said that the first 
missile systems were expected to be 
operational by March. 

The announcement came less 
than 24 hours after Mr. Craw's 
office published details of his re- 
sponse to a ihn*r tscrs-ige 
Mr. Andropov warning Italy 
against deploying the U.S. misaleu. 

fn his message to Mr. Craxi, Mr. 
Andropov expressed regret that the 


lijli.m government had derided, in 
a parliamentary vote Nov. ic. to go 
ahead with the tnussik deployment. 
The Soviet leader said that Moscow 
could only conclude that Italy did 
not care to keep good relations. 

Mr. Craxt assured Mr. .Andropov 
that Italy aunted such relations 
with the Soviet Union. But. he add- 
ed, “good relations .mould not be 
confused with acquiescence in the 
face of any form of intimidation." 

"Peace cannot he confuvea with 
a pacific state of subjugation." Mr. 
Craxi wrote, noting that the Soviet 
Union had aggravated an existing 
nuclear imbalance in Europe by 
continuing to in«tal) new SS-2'ti 
missiles in the four years smre 
NATO denounced the imbalance. 

In Prague. Mr. Chnoupek told a 
Communist Party meeting that 
Czechoslovakia had agreed to de- 
ploy Soviet nuclear missiles or. its 
territory. CTK said. 

"No one doubts today that we 
are determined io do all that is 
necessary to strengthen our own 
defense capability." the agency 
quoted Mr. Chnoupek as saying. 

In addition to breaking ott the 
talks and placing more missiles in 
Eastern Europe’ Mr. Andropov 
said Thursday that Moscow would 
abrogate its freeze on the deploy- 
ment of SS-20 mi>siies in the Euro- 
pean region of the Soviet Union 
and would deploy weapons in 
"ocean areas and seas" that would 
directly threaten the United Slates. 

General Wlodzimien: Kwaczen- 
iuk. chief of Poland’s rocket and 
artillery forces, said in remarks 
published Saturday that 25 percent 
of the new NATO missiles sched- 
uled to be deployed in Europe 
would be targeted on his country. 

“We ran suppose that 20 to 25 
percent of Euromissil.s will be 
used on the territory of Poland." he 
told the CommunisL Party newspa- 
per Trvbuna Ludu. 

(ReurerL AP. VPh 

0 Albania Accuses Bulgaria 

Albania accused Bulgaria on 
Surti.'.y of hypocrisy ir supporting 
the idea of a r.uJ ear-free aone Lhe 
Balkans while also approving of 
Soviet nuclear rearmament. Reu- 
ters reported from Vienna. 



In West Germany, a man was helped after he fell into the barbed wire fence at tbe 
Mutiangen airfield, which demonstrators blockaded to protest U.S. Pershing-2 missiles. 
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AT THE ELBE — US. and Soviet pallbearers whed 
the coffin of Joseph Potowiky to a cemetery in Totp" 
East Germany. Mr. Poiowsky, whose. U.S. unit met 


■Mtd ftw Irtanotard 


Army troops near Torgau in 1945, later campaigned for 
closer US.-Soviet ties. At right are die Rev. wiffiam 
Sloans Coffin Jr. and Mr. Poiowsky's son, Ted. Page 6. 


Conqueror of Polio Is Now Paralyzed 

Albert Sabin Describes Pain That Made Him Want to Die 


By Philip M. Boffey 

Ne w York Times Service 
WASHINGTON — .Albert B. 
Sabin, the developer of a vaccine 
that helped to conquer polio, is 
paralyzed from the waist down af- 
ter 10 days of such excruciating 
pain that he says he wanted to die 
and began to curse the mores of the 
medicdl profession. 

The 77-year-old scientist ap- 
peared alert, articulate and reflec- 
tive, although a bit hoarse, in an 
bouriong bedside interview as he 
recounted a six-month saga of pro- 
gressive weakness, pain, paralysis 
and partial recovery. 

This world-famous medical sci- 
entist. with access to the voy best 
in hospitals and physicians, sound- 
ed much like any ordinary patient, 
with enormous respect for the skills 
of those who cared for him but with 
troubling doubts, too, about their 
judgment in refusing, to relieve his 
agony and their alertness in watch- 
ing all his symptoms. 

StilL he acknowledges, things 
may turn out welL Now receiving 
rehabilitation therapy at the Clini- 


cal Center of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda. Mary- 
land. Dr. Sabjn has already 
regained use of his arms and upper 
body. “Maybe lU walk again.” he 
says. “I expect to. Tm regaining 
some powers, fiber by fiber.” 

He said his troubles began in 
May, when he developed wobbly 
legs and an unsteady gait that 
caused him lo fall down the steps at 
Georgetown University in Wash- 
ington, where he was a visiting 
professor. Doctors thought be 
probably had a very severe cervical 
arthritis pressing on his spinal 
cord. But since surgery was deemed 
risky, he says, he donned a collar to 
support his neck and set off for 
Brazil to check on clinical trials for 
his new aerosol vaccine for measles. 

But his condition got worse. So 
in^jnid-Jnce. in “very great pain” 
but still able to hobbfe with a cane, 
be flew back to Washington and 
went straight from the airport to 
Georgetown University Hospital 
where doctors proposed an imme- 
diate operation- 

Dr. Sabin was transferred to 


Johns Hopkins University Hospital 
in Baltimore on June 18 to undergo 
more elaborate diagnostic tests. 
There he was found to have a dis- 
ease that has been known in Japan 
for 20 years but is extremely rare 
among Caucasians. 

It involves the ossification, or 
transforming into bone, of a liga- 
ment at the posterior pan of the 
canal in which the spinal cord re- 
sides. The result is that the bony 
structure compresses the cervical 
canal to a very narrow slit and 
squeezes the spinal cord as well. 

Dr. Sabin spent the next month 
or so in a metal brace to keep his 
neck immobilized while doctors 
watched to see how his disease 
would progress. Finally, the sur- 
geons operated to see if relieving 
the compression of the spinal cord 
would relieve Dr. Sabin’s symp- 
toms. Dr. Sabin was sood out of 
bed and walking, some of his symp- 
toms disappeared, and on Aug. 15 
he went home to his apartment in 
Washington. 

But then be Curne down with 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 1) 
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From Town, Their Home for Decades 




WORM) BRIEFS 




By Alan Co well 

Nt* York Timer Service 

MAGOPA. South Africa — Eliz- 
abeth Kadtswe runs the Swartkop 
General Dealers Store here. 

In it, the shopper will End sow. 
insecticide spray, bicycle bells, 
enamel baths, sardines, coined 


beef, automobile oil, feather dust- In all, it is the accumulation of 30 


ers. loaves of bread, shoes, dresses vears of trading and farming. On 


• •• fl .: ' n't'- 


Pro-Iran Group Claims Traq B ombings 


and many other items. Tuesday it may not exist at all. 

Next to the shop is her newly The reason is that this village, 
built three-bedroom house, which is what is called a “blade spot” — 
incorporates a garage containing a land bought by black people de- 
slightlv tired-looking Alfa Romeo cades ago before legi 


sedan. In the yard there are two enacted preventing them from do- 


tractors and a truck. 



Prime Ministers Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore and Marga- 
ret Thatcher of Britain take a drink as Australia's Bob 
Hawke looks on. They were in Goa, India, for a two-day 
retreat from the Commonwealth conference in New DeUxL 


Comrnonwealth leaders 
Seek U.S.-Soviet Dialogue 


By William K. Scevens 

Sew York Tima Service 

GOA India — The leaders of the 
Commonwealth nations, express- 
ing alarm at the rising level of vio- 


the summit, as part of a final com- 
munique. Grenada is a Common- 
wealth member. 

The declaration on U.S.-Soviet 
relations published Sunday devot- 


, B 11 y* v, y- ed particular attention to “the vul- 

lcm f J ft n«Ey of small state to ester- 

world, called Sunday on the United { J 1-1 ®* . 

States and the Sovin Union to “ ^ and mierference in then 


Iogue” i'eXgTl 1 VI to Grenada invasion. 


affairs,” a subject made more im- 


East-Wesi tensions. 


The declaration said that the 


The Commonwealth statement summil had agreed on an urgent 
said it was “imperative that the study of ways to guarantee the ter- 


Soviet Union and the United States 
should s umm on up the political vi- 
sion of a world in whicn their na- 
tions can live in peace.” 

The word “political” was consid- 
ered important, in that some of the 
leaders expressed doubt last week 
that U.S.-Soviet anus control talks 
could proceed successfully unless 
top political leaders took a more 
direct role. Such was said to be the 
case in Geneva, where Soviet nego- 
tiators last week walked out of talks 
on intermediate-range missiles. 

The declaration, the first formal 
communication to come from the 
weeklong summit, asserted that the 


ritorial integrity of small states. 

It continued, “It is our percep- 
tion that relationships between the 
world's major military alliances are 
in danger of becoming more con- 
frontational” 

It is essential “to increase con- 
tacts at a variety of levels between 
the governments and peoples of 
East and West,” die declaration 
said. 

In this regard, Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau of Canada 
was to be in Beijing on Monday to 
continue a peace-seeking mission 
that has taken him to several capi- 
tals and that is to take him eventu- 


48 Commonwealth governments ally to Washington and Moscow. 


“can make a practical contribu- 
tion” in helping promote a high- 
level U.S.-Soviet political under- 
standing. 

Meanwhile, Sir Shridath S. Ram- 
phal the Commonwealth secre- 
tary-general confirmed that agree- 
ment had been reached on the 


Mr. Trudeau is to return to New 
Delhi on Tuesday. The Common- 
wealth confererees left Sunday for 
New Delhi after a two-day retreat 


ingso. 

Surrounding the several thou- 
sand acres belonging to the village 
is white-owned land. By the inexo- 
rable logic of apartheid, Magopa is 
an anomaly and an affront, so the 
people have to be moved into one 
of the nominally independent 
“homelands” created by the au- 
thorities in Pretoria for the use of 
the black majority. Tfae deadline 
- for the move is Tuesday morning 

The story of Magopa, however, 
has subtleties beyond the heavy- 
handedness of authorities who 
have threatened to transport the 
300 families still living here by 
track 123 miles (202 kilometers) 
away from their ancestral lands to a 
waterless new settlement of tin 
hats. 

It illustrates not only the au- 
thorities' skill in the time-honored 
tactics of divide and rule, but also 
the readiness of some black people 
to be co-opted into the process of 
division. 

Magopa is a settlement of 70 
years' standing near the rural town 
of Veniersdorp. The people who 
live here, from the Bakwena tribe, 
have built over the years schools, 
churches, water pumps and homes 
in cut stone, a permanence rare in 
Africa. The men of the town, who 
went to the cities to find work, also 
contributed money to the welfare 
of the village, so as to secure their 
home base. 

In 1978, however, a new head- 
man, Jacob More, was appointed 
by the government. By 1981, villag- 
ers who accused turn of corruption 
had deposed him, but their action 
was not officially recognized. 

“He consumed all the monies of 
the tribe,” said Lazarus Katitswe, a 
tribal spokesman. Mr. More, a for- 
mer policeman, however, was ame- 
nable to a government proposal 
that the tribe be moved to the 
homeland called Bophuthatswana, 
and he is accused by his fetiow 
tribesmen of collaborating with the 
authorities. 

Mr. More led 180 f amili es from 
the village last June. Following 
their departure, bulldozers flat- 
tened their former homes, as well as 
churches, clinics and schools. Mr. 
More's faction reportedly removed 
the water pumps. 

A walk around parts of the vil- 
lage these days is like a stroll 
through an archaeological site. One 
sees rains that must have been the 
Methodist church, a straight dirt 
road running through the rabble of 
garden walls, and debris that might 
once have been a school. 

The other 300 families in the 
village did not want to go to 
Bophuthatswana, for they nave a 
settled and prosperous life here in 
Magopa. 

On Nov. 18, however, the local 
magistrate arrived and read a presi- 
dential decree ordering them off 
the land under the terms of legisla- 
tion on the administration of blade 
people that was enacted in 1927. 
They were given 10 days to move, 
but, despite the arrival of official 



NICOSIA fCombiaed Dispatches} --ban’s official news agency said 
surade trade bomb attacks by Iraqi underground members on S unday 
killed more than 100 Iraqi officials m Baghdad, it was reported here. 

An official source in Baghdad, however, denied the report, according iq 
the Iraqi News Agency. The source said no explosions took place in the 
Iraqi capital. 

In Paris, Agence France-Presse, a Fnsnduncws agency, said Sunday 
that it had received- n call bom a spokesman for the Islamic Action 
Organization in Iraq, a pro-banian fundamentalist | group; saying it had 
bombed police and matter y hea/hjnflrtere jh Rftghdad Tt ;; Caller sfl yd at 
least 90 people were killed or wounded! It could not immediately be 
confirmed that the two reports were related- - (Reuters, AP) 


EC Ministers to Meet on Key Summit 


BRUSSELS (Reuters)— Foreign and finance minister s oltfe: Europe-' 
an Comxunnity-were to meet here Monday to prepare far what has beta 
widely described as a make-or-break summit due to open in Athens nexr 
Sunday. 

The EC's funds are almost exhausted.. Six months of mteasivenegjtia- 
•ions have identified the areas where action, is needed to help revive the 
community’s flagging fortunes. The major outstanding issues are limits 
on the EGagriomuial budget, which usesup two-thirds of ihg ramwmnL . 
ty*s budget, and a redistribution of the financial harden borne by each 
oountry. 

- But diplomats said the 10 states remained far apart on what specific 
measures should be taken, ami r» breakthrough was expected at Mon- 
day’s talks. They said ' the talks wpoQd center on tbs meoh&mcs o f 

- organizing the summit and on fine-tuning the policy options available to 
the heads of state and go vernm ent. * 


UNESCO Leader Praises News Debate 

PARIS (AP) — UNESCO’s debate on global conmutmca&ms hag 
<2 new, less passi o na t e^ more constructive stage,” according to 


PARIS (/ 
'entered a 
the director 


the director-general Amadou Mahtar M3ow of SenegaL 
Speaking Saturday to the dosing session of fee 22d general conference 
of the United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Mr. MTlow said UNESCO's role as die main forum for international 
communications issues “no longer seemed contested, nra did the necessi- 
ty for a new world information and communications order.” - 
UNESCO last week adopted, resolutions regarded .as a co mp romise 
under which studies of a new order wilL continue, but astndyof a code qf 

ftnndnrr for inte rnational nwtia nr ganraitirtns was avoided. Many Third 

World nations believe Western news organizations have a monopoly on 
information flow, but Western go ve rnm ents and media groups art 
concerned that a new order could lead to more gover nm ent cmtmlon 
press and electronic media. . - - 


IMad Prat Irtarnatand 

Thousands of rightist protesters marched Sunday in Madrid to mark Franco’s death. 


Spanish Right Rallies in Madrid to Mark Franco’s Death 


Reuters 

MADRID — Tens of thousands of Spaniards 
marched through Madrid on Sunday to mark the 
eighth anniversary of the death of Franco on Nov. 
2<l 1975. It was the largest rightist rally since the 
Socialists took power a year ago. 

After a silent match along Madrid's Paseo de la 
Castdlana, the demonstrators gathered in front of 
a statue of Franco to sing fascist hymns while 
giving the stiff-arm salute used by the dictator 
during his 40-year rale. 

The rally also was called to mark the anniversary 
of the execution of Jos4 Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
the founder of the Spanish fascist party, Falange 


Espaflola, by Republican forces in Alicante on 
Nov. 2a 1936. 

Elderly women with Spanish flags pinned on 
their coals and decorated veterans of the Franco 
forces in the 1936-39 civil war marched along side 
teen-age girls wearing clothes in the national colors 
and youths in the Falange party’s blue shirts and 
combat boots. 

A few people chanted slogans calling for an 
army takeover and the release of military plotters 
jailed for tbe assault on the Cortes (partiament) in 
the abortive coup attempt in February 1981. 

There were no violent incidents. Security was 
discreet, with no riot police in sight of the march- 
ers. 


PolishDissidents OfferedNew Amnesty 

WARSAW (Reutas) — A new amnesty proclaimed by -the Palish 
parliament for political dissidents in hiding has gone into meet and wffl 
last until the end of the year, the official PAP. news agency said. 

The Sgm, or parliament, said underground members asdaipportcis of 
the banned independent trade union Solidarity Bring in Poland would be 
freed if they surrendered to police before the end of the year. People 
abroad can turn themselves in to Polish consulates, it said. 

An amnesty offered when martial law was lifted in July expired Oct. 31 
after 648 persons accepted its provujjoas. Tbe authorities said it haul been 
renewed, beginning raday, as a gesture of o onriBatio n and as part of 
efforts to restore political and economic stability. 


Irish Nationalist Said to AdmitKillings 


DUBLIN (Reuters) — The alleged l ««h»r of the Tn«h National Libera-! 
tion Army, DommkMcGlincfcey; has admitted in a newspaper interview 


to lulling about 30 people in the past decade. 

But Mr. McGHndtey was also quoted by the Sunday Tribune newspa-' 
per as having denied involvement in an attack Nov. 20 an a Protesta n t 
church in Northern Ireland. Three persons were lolled in that attack, for 
which he was widely blamed. 

Mr. McGlmchey, 29, has also been blamed fwaseries of bombings and 

of the Irah National liberation Array, the Marxist offshoot trftbeliisE 
Republican Army. The organization, winch has broken away from the 
IRA, is seeking to cud British rule in Northern Ireland. Mr. MtiGiinchey. 
admitted to involvement in tfae bombing of a bar last December in 
Bahykdly, Northern Irelan d, in which 17 persons were kilted, most of 
them off-dmv British snMieis .. -• ' ‘ 


$40 Million m Gold Bullion Is Stolen 
Near London in Biggest U.K. Robbery 


Them off-duty British sokfiers. •• :• 


Reagan to Meet With %aiHir, Geniayet 


By R.W. Apple Jr. 

Sew York Tima Service 

LONDON — Six masked gun- 
men stole almost $40 million in 
pure gold from a security depot 


in Goa, a resort on India’s western efforts to make their Uvesdif- 

coasL ficuit, none has done so. 

Sunday’s declaration said the The villagers said they are bet- 
Commonwealih welcomed Mr. 


tracks to lake them away, and de- near Heathrow Airport before 
spite efforts to make their lives dif- dawn Saturday. It was the largest 
ficuit, none has done so. single theft in British history. 


— l The robbers also took two boxes 
ter to die here, said Mr. Kablswe. ordbmeeds that were stored in the 


mem nau oeen reacnea on me « schoolteacher “We are not nre- 

Grenada situation. The agreement Trudeau s call for a new political we are not pre- warehouse, but there was no nnme- 

dimension" involving other nations ° . J: — : - j: — 1 — e ‘^~ — 1 — 


was reported to contain a call for a 
withdrawal or all foreign troops 
from Grenada and an offer to ra- 


diate indication of their value. 


Equipped with automatic doors. S12 million worth of cash and vahi- 
a sophisticated alarm system, high- ables were stolen from tl 
powered lights and television sur- America's branch in Ma' 
veOlance cameras, the depot was The so-called Great T 
not an easy target bery in Britain in 1963 m 

It was not known how the rob- • was t ben worth about $7 
bers managed to avoid the security The largest robbery < 

system or how they removed the was at the German Reid 
gold from the site. A police spokes- spring of 1945 when ] 
man said that “they must have had nuny was collapsing, acc 
at least two large trucks." the 1983 edition of the 

A spokesman for Brinks-Mat EWorld Records. 


It Knhhprv SANTA BARBARA, California (AF) —President Ronald Reagan 
1 wlWvl J ended a five-day vacation here Sunday andretumedio die WhireHouse 
" ro prepare far meetings with two Mideast leaders. 

$12 million worth of cash and vahi- Mr. Reajgmis to meet Ttaesdaywith Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamirof 

ables were stolen from the Bank of Israel On Thursday, bei* to confer with President Amin Gtxnayd of 
America's branch in Mayfair. Lebanon. Mr. Reagan also may meet with Donald H. Rumsfeld, haa 
The so-called Great Train Rob- special envoy to the Mideast, who recently returned from that region, 
bery in Britain in 1963 netted what The U.S. president is expected to discuss with the twoMdeastleadeis 
was tben worth about $7 nriHian. the status of a Mqr 17 agreement under .wirichIsradtt£RKd to withdraw 
The largest robbery on record fromLdianonif^rriawDdddothesame;SyriahasrSisedtpdoso.Mr, 
was at the German Retehsbank in Gemayd has been emperwered by other Lebanese leaders tn seek mtema- 
the spring of 1945 when Nazi Ger- tional support for change in the accord 
many was collapsing, according to 

the 1983 edition of the Guinness Fnr flip R oonnl 
Book of Worid Records. Negotia- r wr HeCOrQ 

ble securities valued at $400 mutton Jamaica's natkmd elections will be held Dec. 15. two vears ahead of 


Jamaica's nation^ elections will be held Dec. 15, two years ah wad of 


' — ’ Tbe remaining villagers sought T ^ said the insurance company who secmiii« vaiuea at wuu nnlbon Jamaica’s national elections will be hdd Dec. 15, two years ahead of 

as mnudxois. F riday to gain a court order pre- Carrying handguns and wearing held the policy on the gold had ?° d .gold, foreign currencies and schedule, Prime Minister Edward St^armounced Saturday. Partiament 

We support his efforts to re- venting their removal but tbeir ski masks, the robbers burst into an ottered a 53-mmion reward. He did jewco-y valaed at $20 million were would be dissolved Monday, he said. (AF) - 

ire af.IlVft noltnraj mntsirt anri Y j J- n unmiririvl Ki>lrtnrnnn m * . taken Thp nim^ nMmr mW ImLJ - * • t * a ?n .. n 


place them with a peacekeeping store active political contact and request was turned down. Despite unmarked warehouse belongi 
force from the 12 Commonwealth communication among all the nu- official government statonentsas- Brinks-Mat Ltd, at about 
countries in tbe Caribbean. dear-weapon powers." the dedara- sening that black people would be police said. 

Sir Shridath said final details of ^ nuclear pow- relocated only on a voluntary basis, Tbe six overpowered sera 

the Grmada agreement would be enin iheUuied! States. JcSovret the lot^ magistrate, J. De Villiers. curity guards who were workh 
presented Tuesday, the last day of Umcm, France. China and Bntam. reportedly told the vfllaaes that niaht "shift, handcuffed i 


imaraea warehouse oeionguig to nor name the company. 

31 ab0U1 f:4 ° Commander Frank Cater, who is 
al. ponce said. heading the police investigation. 

The six overpowered several se- said the robbers would have to mdt 


Albert Sabin Says Pain 
Made Him Want to Die 


necessary. 

One of the few weapons avail- 
able to the villagers is to publicize 


threatened to set them on fire if numbers that could be identified. 


d^didnotcoo^te nc tep, robbery in Britbh m^b.MTEiS.steeSStwSSSiS 

SS3iW*JS!^“ Boston in 1950. tbe robbasralde gsmeistoresomeffi^SfteTOSS^ 


their plight in an effort to embar- 
rass the authorities into restrain L 


taken. The crane was never solved. babd Perta, the former president of Araentina, wffl ream? that Dec. 

The biggest known robbery in 8 to attend the swearing-in of President Rafil Alfonsm two days lata,' 
the United States occurred in De- Peronist Party sources raid Saturday/ (Reuters) -■ 
cemberof 1 982 when $11 million in A new political party, tbe Republicans, was framed Saturday by two 
cashwas stolen fixmi the Sentiy manbos of West Germany's pariiameoiLFranz Handlos and Ekkehard 
Annored Oraner Cqrp. m the Voigt, former members of the Christian Social Union, said the party’ ■ 
Bronx, New YorL Four men are tacked a reunited Germany, environmental protection, fewer foremans, 
landing tnal in Federal District plebiscites cm major questions and oompulsanr youth service. fReatasI 

t?!? !l ^. crin ^ c ®7 of the Soviet Uman on.Sund^ night sealed his 4Irt 

rathe celebrated Bnnks robbery in move in his fourth gameagainst VDcior Kotximra^a Soviet defector. The 


(Continued from Page I) 
“absolutely excruciating” pain in 
the legs, along the sciatic nerves, 
and bad to return to Johns Hop- 
kins. Then, ‘^just like a bolt,” he 
says, “I had complete paralysis 
from the waist down.” His lower 
body “just felt like wood” and the 
paralysis began creeping up. affect- 
ing his chest and causing loss of 
control in his arms. And “the most 
severe pain" he had ever experi- 
enced kept him in agony and 
“made me want to die." 

“I was, of course, bang ob- 
served," he says. “But if I ever 
cursed out doctors. I did then. Be- 
cause I thought the first problem of 


T _ _ TV • rass the authorities into restraint. 

/ ant TO I IIP Thus, a white-run women's organi- 
<1X1.1 XXI anion called Black Sash, which 

, ■ . _ ... attempts to advise blacks on their 

physioans tras to stop excruciating nghls, has taken up their 


about three tons of bullion, worth took place in 1975 when more than off with about S3 million, 
about $40 million. It was under 


pain. And they did not.” 

Dr. Sabin acknowledges that his 


cause. 

At her store, among the bicyde 


doctors “were afraid, rightly,” that ^ mayonnaise, blankets, oraa- 
any medication might interfere mcntaI rin&Si othcr 


with his respiration, but he added goods. Mrs. Katitswe ruminated on 
that “you need a balance that win ^ tutu*. -We have no option,” 


stood that the gold consisted of 
6,800 bars of gold in 76 boxes, 
according to a spokesman for 
Brinks-Mat, a subsidiary of Brinks, 
the UX security company. 

Police said the consignment was 
to be sent to the Far East but did 
not say who owned tbe gold or 


o resume Monday in the worid chess championship w-thtfiiiat m 
Mr. Korchnoi leads the 12-gamc series, 2 points tq 1J (Reuteirg; 


Moscow Appears to Give Priority to Nuclear Power 


find a middle ground between such ^ said, in a resigned voice. More 
ears and the overwhehmng need determinedly, she added: “They 


forrelid from pun. wrill have to pav me if they want us 

Dr. Satan said that he almost w go i*y build' a new shop." 
died rune days after re-entering the 
hospital when his breathing 
stopped. He was saved, initially, by n n* ■ tj 
an alert assistant who had bun • Ul6 111 061^111111 


hired by his wife to help watch him » c ff7* J 

every second. “She was the least AS jlOmiS^ W ITlfl 
trained, the least educated, nor # 

evm a nurse," he said, “but if she Hit West EllTODe 
hadnt been there .... Her yetting r 

and raising bell immediately got Reiners 

action.” PARIS — Seven persons we 


Hyatt 

Regency© 

Brussels 


" wa y da - ■ By Theodore Shabad background and was previously 

Police said the consgnmoat was New York Tima s . with the Ministry of Metfium-Ma- 

to be sentto the Far &st but did YORK The Snwirt chine Buflding, which analysts pre- 

not say who owned tbe gold or ..v?? 1 “.. !,0Vlct sumeisacovarnamefrathennde- 
whether it was nonnal for Brinks- dl ^” Scd scver ^ J ^ *P" ar weapons production sector. 

Mai to have so much bullion on ■ lhal a PP ear to be m- vtv ^Whar in fa an interview in 

hand al one time. aRTCnKffiS 

An boor after the raid, one of the power program. “ 8 SoteiaUstidieskaya Industnya, ex- 

guards managed to wriggle out of ^ reccal weeks it has also an- 

his handcuffs and raisedthe alarm, nounced the of a hieb USed - ocra aonaBy 

By the time police arrived, there construction official who was ac- “ b S^ aUCI ^ b ^ lfllCtS ' - 
was no sign or the intruders. cused of incompetence in planning 
Police immediately sealed off the and building a giant reactor manu- 
warehouse, which is in the Heath- facturing pfinL 
row Trading Estate in _ suburbs The shak™ foDowod several 


design changes that made it diffi- Atommash. A decree just 'made 


Sotsialistidieskaya Indnstriya, ex- 
plained that regulatory functions 
used to be divided, occasionally 
causing bureaucratic conflicts. 


cult to adopt efficient assembly- public- said Mr. Fomm, 68, was 
une techniques at plant sites. dtanissed in Jitfy because of poor 
Participants at one of tfae Pofit- planning and construction there.' 
onro meetings last summer re- 
buked unidentified officials fra P Deputy Minister Dismissed 
mismanagem ent in THrikling the A deoutv immster at the Mini 


Atommash plant, whidi is tobe the try ofh 
principal Soviet mamifaetzirer of Hnsbai 


principal Soviet manufacturer of 
midear reactors when c ompleted 


has been i 


r ndmster at the Mhus- 
ineBuHding fra Animal 
andFodder Production 
mrissedfor “shorteeim- 
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One rf the effidds has now bran ingsinhiswrak," Reutm iepo^ted 


In a aitaequent front-page aiti- identified- as Gemiafi N. FbmhL ^toftS< KC ow'i 1 

• in f l/Acmsi nnamtew Cn. ~r .L. eu... jr. J “ 


de in the Moscow newsm^ier So- 
vietskaya Rossia, Mr. Shasharin 
said unspecified measures were be- 


row trading hsiate in suburban ine snaxe-up lollowed several 
Hounslow, west of London. It lies meetings erf the Politburo last sum- 


ijne of the 109 Hyatt Hotels 
world-wide 

For immediate confirmation 
of individual reservations 
call l/jndon 01-580 8197 
(telex: 30^227) 
or your local toll free number.- 
Amsterdam (020) -iHj-S-t 
Brussels (02) 217-001Q 
Frankfort (0611)28-00-38 
Geneva KJ22) 21-25-91 
Madrid (91) 402-22-4.5 
Milan (U2i 3^-2590 
Paris ify 079-33-22 
Stockholin (08) 22-57-50 
Vienna (0222) 54-li-Si 
Zurich (01) 302-18-16 


U.S. Skeptical 
On Nicaragua 


(Continued from Page 1) 

said, "it would not be couect to say 
the current relaxation of restric- 
tions represents any significant 
change m the Sandinisias* overall 
attitude toward freedom of the 
press." 


Reuters mg to one of the main runways a 

PARIS — Seven persons were Heathrow Airport which is about: 
killed Sunday in Belgium in storm- mile ( ! .6 kilometers) away. 

The area is nearly deserted eari 
feted much of Western Europe. on Saturday mornings, and tfaer 
In northern France, gusts of up appeared to be no witnesses oihe 
to 96 mph (155 kilometers per than the six employees, 
hour) were measured, and winds of 

more than 112 mph were reported 

in parts of West Germany. Tjifdiansa Off? rial Freed 

The seven deaths occurred early D , , n „ , 

Sunday near the Belgian coast By AbdQCtOfS ill Bolivia 


directly under the flight path lead- per on nuclear issues. At one meet- 
ing to one of the main runways at ing. the Politburo called for a major 


gram. He said construction had 
been slowed in part by unfounded 


chairman of the State Camnritiee 
fra Civil Construction fra the past 
15 years. In that capacity, he liad 
been in charge of buBding- new 
towns, mdudmg the Don River 


unaar ri. rranm, Sunday from Moscow. It quoted a' 
State Cammfaee government bnrietm, trim* »Vn4 : 
ction for the past Bed the official as GX ChekaBiL ...’ 
capacity, he nad . The bnBetin, which ferts : govem-' 
erf bu flding - new t meat rescrfntiorisj gave no furtitej . 
uie Don River drtatls r except to name Mr ChAfr . 

ncV. iftW nta n/ t? - < - -- 1 * ' * * - ..inr vw « 


■JgyS 

: I ^ 


Heathrow Airport which is about a increase in the percentage of power 
mile (1.6 kilometers) away. that comes from nuclear sources. 

-n,- ic About 8 of electric- 

TJe arra is nearly desert«i rariy ■ ^ nudear umnxui with 13 

on Saturday, monuog s. en d Acre p 4 colIinth( . u SK5Bj n d20 


city <rf Vdg idraidt dje site of iiri's rqplacemenf as V.V. Bykov. : 




appeared to be no witnesses other 

than the six employees. ” raordinTto Soviet press re- 


The Asseomed Trot Serious water, shorta 

BELGRADE — A drought in- fecting several areas of 
much of Eastern and Central Eu- valda. arroiriiiio tn tb 


i.^h JR ^>NV 


• Leaders of the Roman Catho- authorities in Antwerp said a tow- 
lic Church and anti-Sandinist polit- boat sank there. 


ore than 112 mph were reported ports, overall authority was vested much or Eastern and Central Eu- 

parts of West Germany. Lufthansa Official Freed J ^y m ? appointed first rope has cut supplies of electricity 

The seven deaths occurred early 1JUU,1U1W rreea deputy mimstra of elcctnc power, and drinking water; hurt farming 

raday near the Bdgian coait By AbdnCtOTS in Bolivia reduced river traffc 

when two cars were crushed by 3 r , , to . th ? J 11 ^ ^ Bucharest newspaper Ro- 

faliina trees, oolice said. ^ The Annulled Pros ohelons of the ricctnc industry, mania Libera said Friday that the 

Tkl ... j- .^a i tr PAZ — The head of Bolivian He emerged initially in August drought throughout the Danube 

The storm disrupted rail traffic operations for Lufthansa German 1982 as a deputy minister. River basin was “unmatched since 

imree Belgian nnJ lmes, ana port Airlines has been freed, II days Last August, in a move to bolster the start of this century " 


Serious water shortages are af-. man fra MAHART, the statwurL 
feoting several areas of Czecboslo- riiqipiug Jme. - The’ barges were 
vakia, according to the state-ran for«d to cany redik^ loS&i lw 


CTK news agency. 


on tfoee Belgian rad hnes. and port Ai riinB has been freed, II days 


ical parties are reported to have In France, the damage was 


after he was kidnapped, sources at management under Mr. S hashari n, 
the Interior Ministry have con- another new deputy minister. Gen- 


been approached by Sandinist offi- heaviest in Brittany, where flood- 
dais with offers of’concesaons. ing blocked some roads. 

In Washington, however, Mr. About three inches (75 mdb'me- 
Romberg said that “we have seen iers) of rain fell in the central 
no real evidence that the San dims- French town of Chateau Chi non in 


in France, the damage was firmed. nadi A. Veretennikov, 49, was put 

heaviest in Brittany, where flood- Michael Wurche, 40, was freed in charge of a National Corpora- 
ing blocked some roads. Friday, but details of the release tion for Nuclear Power. Mr. Vere- 

About three inches (75 mdlime- were noL immediately available, the tennikov was previously with tbe 
i ers) of rain fell in the central Interior Mimstiy said. A previously State Planning Committee, the eco- 
French town of Chateau Chinon in unknown organization called the nomic planning agency, 
a 24-hour period. November 10 Group claimed re- Moscow has also announced the 


Hyatt B hotels 


las have changed their basic philos- a 24-hour period. 


opby toward human rights and the fa western Switzerland, several sponsibUitv for abducting Mr. creation of a nuclear regulatory 
expression of views by internal op- roads and at least three rail routes Wurche, a West German citizen, in agency. Its chairman, Yevgeny V. 


'82 as a deputy minister. River basin was “unmatched since 

Last August, in a move to bolster the start of this century " 
anagement under Mr. Shasharin, In Yugoslavia, nfffciah have be- 
other new deputy mini ster. Gen- gun selectively abutting down hy- 
tdi A. Veretennikov, 49, was pot dxodectric plants to save wartr. 
charge of a National Corpora- leaving sane homes without elec- 
m for Nuclear Power. Mr. Vere- tricity fra 12 hours a day. Bnjffr ndfi 
nnlkov was previously with the officials are considering extending 
ate Planning Committee, the eco- the blackonu to 16 hours a day. 
uric planning agency. In Romania, lakes and reservoirs 

Moscow has also announced the are at then Lowest levels in 30 yean. 


A spokesman for the Gsecfaosfor /. Whfle some parts of the Yngo^ - 
vsdc hydrological instimie said die Slav Dannbe remained-opS^' . 
fltuation was the wcast in Soofli , fiogjit fraffic’on' the Sava, Yugb- ' 
Mraavia, where water had to be .davia’s longest riva; Bhd fO'be ' 
.trucked m to 60 commnm t ies.: ; stotmedearN m NnvfOTlW More: 


i'-SS 

« . 1 ^ "tdri .. 


m 


posiuon groups. 


were blocked bv fallen trees. 


La Paz on Nov. 14. 


Kulov, 54, has an engineering 


the start of this century" Low river levels have slowed rattan .400 targesr^ortedly are. 

In Yugoslavia, officials have be- ®topped shipping on. the Danube, stranded. •• 
gun selectively shutting down hy- and ofoar.Cennd European riven: v • ^ winati foreign riadey - 

drodectnc plants to save water. Czechoslovak officials suspend- minister' Peter Veses6,' said Tast : ‘ 
teaving some homes without elec- ed Danube freighter amTbarae week that Emmy Esd lost about 
tricity for 12 hours a day. Belgrade traffic on.Nbv, 2. Sh^mig on t& S20QariDiottmari&5>^‘™ 
officials are conadenng extending Labe, as the Oschonovaks offl rficom .produce 'expactsibecanse '(rf ‘ . ‘ 
the blackouts to 16 hours a day. their portion -of the- ‘Elbe, was the drought ; v. -e -j-V ' - - 

In Romania, lakes and reservoirs stopped Sept. 5. / ' : ' Czechoslovak neiaraBtas - ro-- : 

are at their lowest levds in 30 yearn Hungarian vessels deagqedfra'p^ that thedromSM-hurt r 
fa adauion to other measures, an- low river tevds.wexc virtuauy alona fanriino yyail K • . 

thomies are reducing late-night in most of tbe Danube's Hungarian so dry plows Were heBur dam- V. 
televisKM 1 programming. waters, said Istvan. Buzas* a spokes- .-aged, , . , . . . ; • .. s 
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In both quality and quantity, 
it has been a record- recnriting 
year for tte-U JLtaililaiy. lie 
Pentagoa says the Grenada hf 
vasioricarr share the brediL V. 

A^tfe-annMseayieesea^ 
recruited the numbers' of ’men 
and women they wanted in the 
year ending in September, for 
theTfuwtyearin a mwi' - ■ 

A .rtcont-91 percent of the 
enlisteeswe high school grad- 
uates. ^ .grpnp-; thc Pentagon 
considers , id be betier'prospa? 
tree pasonnel than dropouts. 

: “Vfifre getting thtf'higbea-- 
quality people we've ever gotten 
and we’re, getting plenty of 
them, " said Lawrence J. Korjh, 
assistasr secretary of defense 
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Notes. on People -• : •'•'•- 

Norman Ba3ey has left his 
White House post as a senior 
director -of ibe National Seoni- 
ty Council and spediLsssstmt 
to President Rmafd Reagan to 
joni the presjdenfs l984 cain>. 

paign as m rartittinniti nwin q in. 

k affairs adviser’ Mr: Bailey, 
52, was appointed to fhe Re* 
publican National Commttoc’s 
Conmrissu^cm Foreign Poficy 
and Nations] Security 1 Affairs, 
the official ! oreign pohey work- 
ing group for Mr: Reagan's re- 
election effort ; . : 

“Hard HatMadr’roay be 
just, a game, but Thorne G. 
Ancfata; head ofiheOccupa- 
uonai Safety and Health : A&. 
ministration says if shardhMfair 
play. video game abtae- 
oollar worfceritrying fo hu3d a 
skyscraper, is up against ex- 
posed wircs.faHmg objects and 
a particularly dangerous foe^A 
an inspector fromOSHA. Offi- 
cials at fo e federal agency that 
enforces job. safety' standards 
weren’t happy to see OSHA de- 
picted as the - worker’s ;fbe^ 
“Left be; fonT* Mri^AnAtff ' 
wrote in a letter to the video 
game manufacturer, Electronic 
Am of San MateOrCaitftKnia.: 
“Hard Hat MaA is ft tot safer 
on the job with OSHA around." ■■ 
The maters maintain the game 
is only a satire, - 


iwsata 


posed by a faculty committee, 
which says that’ romances can 


ize other students. 

. The : proposal, made before 
the Assembly of the Academic 
Senate at the 30/)00-5tudeat 
campus, calls facolty^mdent 
sex a “rejnriberisible^ breach of 
professional ethics." It does not 
call for punishment of faculty 
members engaging in sex with 
students, and the ban mold ap- 
ply only when teachers and stu- 


BiUy Baldwin, 80, 
Dies; Was Dean 


0£U-S. Decorators 


NEW YORK — Bffly Baldwin, 
80, the dean of American interior 
decorators, whose taste and sense 
of elegance enabled' him to become 
the greatest influence on a genera- 
tion of post- World War n design-' 
ers, died of a heart ailment Friday 
in Nantucket,. Massachusetts. 

Mr. Baldwin, who disliked the 
term “interior designer,” had such 
clients as Cole Porto, Billy Rose, 
Mary Wells 'Lawrence, the Paul 
Mellons, Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis, Mike Nichols and Diana 
Vredand. - 

General Hugh Hester Dies; 
U«S. Foreign PoEcy Critic 

NEW YORK (NYT) —Hughfc 
Hester, 88, a brigadier general in 
the U.S. Army who after retirement 
became a fervent opponent of what 
be considered Amenca’s hard-fine 
stance in the Cold War, died of 
cancer Friday in Asheville, North 
Carolina. - . 

In World War I' Mr. r Hester 
fought in France and was named to 
the French Legion, of Honor. In 
World War H, he served in Austra- 
lia on the staff of General Douglas 
A. MacArthUr, sapervxridg aS U& . 
Army supplies in the Far East and 
winning a Silver Star. 

■ Other deaths: 

Eugene S: Hooper, 85,-a.former 
prudent of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co„ now Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust, of cancer Sunday 
in Englewood, New Jersey. He had 
retired in 1960. . 

tVBfiam J. SftfeMs, 70, president 
of the Barter Steamship Lmefrom 
1974 until Jk retired in 1978, Moo- 
day in New Mflford, New Jersey. 


dents share a mutual .academic 
pursuit, .sbeh as a class dc rei 
«jurefe-v • ■ * : ■' > •. : ■ 

■ Richard:. Abrams, . chairman 
of the ' foggily;. cam mitt« ay . 
drafted theprwosal, Estimated 
tfesa are^severti dozen” 
tionshipsayearbetrweDfaatity 
members sndstodraas: “Bmt a. 
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Portraftoftfee Artist 

AsaFnoAS^er 

■ As working retreats forcom- ■ 
posers, pamtexs.acttiptofS, nov- 
elists, playwrights - and poets, - 
the eonatty’s artists’ .colonies 
havi encouraged an abundance 
ctfcreatw?. wort Now^fiveaf 
the colonies are taking a cre- 
atiyeiadr at fand- rrim^ bfed- 
ing togrther for the'fim tinte to 
seek donations and pobhdze 
th^ir- myftct oti Ammnm cul- 

-United in the recently 
formed Fund for Artists’ Colo- 
nies are; Yaddn and - KBDa y in 
New^Ycai,.Rjagdrtiein ttlrnrtj<, 
the Hoe ArGWork Carter in 


Spacelab Lifts Off Today 
Inside U.S. Space Shuttle 

$l-BiItion European Research Craft 
Is Most Complex Ever to Go Into Space 


WW^- 



A FuflBdx . 

(WOl’ BhieEyes . 

^Devotees of the Betties aL 
ready bqd a dunce at total im- 
merskxi, since Mobflc Hddhy 
Sound Lahs offered the group’s 


liTTl »: ► »; i ■ ~ iTTm 71 


in a S325 capection. ; ; 

Now/Frank Snafra fans — 
at teast tfcose with 3350 jo spare 
—wifi have rteir turn. 

: . In a Iti-record collection, 
made firim tire nri prwT master 
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One-liners 


Anesthesiologists are the 
highest-paid medical special- 
ists, with a median income of 
$150^00 a year, according to a 
national recruiting firm’s sur- 
vey, surgeons rank' second at 
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avjanon voowgrapuhon 
video disks to be sold 

no ju 
it $30 


each. ... New York stares eteo- 
tric utilities will join lltt state 
government in jfimding. a com- 
prehensive three-year stndy of' 
water qnaHry and fish life in the 
Adirondack lakes, many of 
winch arepofluted byaridtam. 
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V : By. John Noble Wilford 

_• „ . New York Times Service 

•V CAPE CANAVERAL. Florida 
— The countdown has begun for 
launching foe most expensive and 
complex scientific research facility 
ever put into space. 

The 17-ton, Si-billion European- 
buflt Spacckb, a pressurized unit 
lberize of a bus, win be carried into 
mbit Monday in the cargo bay of 
the CoJumbm spot* shuttle. 

The sut-man mew, the largest as- 
signed to a mace flight, includes 
the first non- American to fly on a 
UJS. spacecraft He is Dr. Ulf Mer- 
bo!d,-a phyricisi from the Max 
Plandc Institute in Stuttgart. 

moff was scheduled for 21 
AJVL Monday, two days after the 
countdown began. The Spacelab, 
which win remain in the cargo bay 
at all triads, w£Q be brought bade 
Dec. 7. for reuse on mi«a<tns over 
the rest of foe century. 

For foe Europeans, who de- 


foe Bight 'marks their debut in 
mann ed space technology. The lab- 
oratory was built in West Germany 
under the auspices of the 1 1-nation 
European Space Agency. 

By all accounts, Spacelab is a 
technological success. James F. 


Harrington, a Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter official in charge of preparing 
the craft, said, “It is by far the best 
new vehicle the agency has ever 
seen." 

The mission will be international 
in other ways, toa^ The experiments 
were developed by scientists from 
the United States, Canada and Ja- 
pan as wdl as the European Space 
Agency’s member states. 

Mr. Merbold and Dr. Byron K. 
Li cb ten berg, an engineer at foe 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. are the first nanr astronauts 
to go into space aboard a U.S. 
craf L They and two astronauts with 

doctorates in engineering <* sci- 
ence. Dr. Owen K. Gamott and 
Dr. Robert AJL Parker, will super- 
rise Spacelab operations. 

Joan W. Young, who flew the 
Columbia, on its maiden flig ht in 
April 1981, will be the mission 
commander. The other pQot will be 
Major Brewster R Shaw Jr. of the 
airforce. 

The crew plans to work iwo 12- 
hour shifts each day, with one pilot 
and at least two scientists on duty 
at all times to cany out some of the 
most complex experiments ever 
conducted in space. 

hi some of the life-science inves- 
tigations, foe four scientists will be 





Reagan Seen Declaring 
Candidacy in January 


T*i Ajicocri Preo 


{fev . \ ^ 

The ^coociH Press 

Dr. Ulf Merbold, a West German physicist who will be on 
Spacelab, greeting Susy Young, wife of John W. Young, 
mission commander. At right is Dr. Merbdd’s wife, BirgeL 

foe subjects of experiments on how driving force for the circulation of 
foe human body adapts to weight- foe Earth's atmosphere, 
less ness. Blood samples drawn A panicle accelerator built by 
from them will be analyzed for Japan will be used to create anifi- 
c h a ng e s in red blood cells, bor- rial auroras in order to observe 
mones and the body's immunologi- complex physical processes in foe 


cal syst«n. The four men will be 
confined for a week after foe flight 
for studies of their readaptation to 
gravity. 

For astronomical studies, foe 
Spacelab is equipped with X-ray 
and ultraviolet telescopes and a 
wide-fidd camera-telescope. U.S. 
and European instruments are to 
measure with greater accuracy the 
solar constant, which is the total 
radiant energy of the sun that 
reaches Earth and is the primary 


driving force for the circulation of 
foe Earth’s atmosphere. 

A panicle accelerator built by 
Japan will be used to create artifi- 
cial auroras in order to observe 
complex physical processes in foe 
ionosphere. 

Two Earth-observation experi- 
ments will also be carried out. One 
is an imaging radar system de- 
signed to transmit microwave 
beams that will be reflected back to 
a dish antenna to map foe contours 
of foe ocean surface and foe land. 

The other involves a high-resol u- 
lion camera. The crew' is to mount 
foe camera in an optically “pure” 
window in foe roof of Spacelab and 
lake up to 1,100 images of terrain. 


By George Skelton 

Ijk 4ngcfix Times Sen-ue 

SANTA BARBARA, California 
—Although there is no doubt that 
he is running for re-election. Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan probably will 
delay the official announcement of 
his candidacy until January'. White 
House officials say. 

One adviser here, where the pres- 
ident was spending foe Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend, said Mr. Reagan mav 
wail until after his Stale of ihe 
Union address in late January be- 
fore formally announcing his bid 
for a second term. 

James .A Baker 3d. the White 
House chief of staff Mid principal 
political strategist, said last week 
foal the president would “probably 
like to delay it even until his birth- 
day." Mr. Reagan wifi be 73 on 
Feb. 6. 

Mr. Reagan opposes early re- 
election announcements because, 
he contends, the public foeD re- 
gards every governmental action as 
politically'motiva ted. 

“But he's running — absolute- 
ly." Mr. Baker said. 

’ Mr. Baker believes the an- 
nouncement should be linked to 
foe annual State of foe Union ad- 
dress to Congress. This event fo- 
cuses attention on the president 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances — as a statesman, rather 
than a politician. 

Since be is unopposed in foe Re- 


publican primaries. Mr. Reagan 
will have the benefit, at least until 
the summer nominating conven- 
tions. of avoiding all-out cam- 
paigning 

"Thai’s the best way to run as an 
incumbent — jus! bring a good 
president," Mr. Baker noted. 

He stands to benefit politically 
from two foreign trips — one 
to China, in laic April, and the 
other to Britain, probablv in June 
for an economic conference. 
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The first thing you notice as you enter 
the First Class cabin of a Pan Am 747 is the 
extraordinary feeling of space. 


First In Comfort 


As you settle into your Space Seat, the 


Pan Am Sleeperette® seat, this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 

In fact, when the seats are upright 
-youll find it nigh impossible to touch the 


seat in front. 


But above all, there's space to give you 
something so very rare in air travel today a 
sense of privacy. 

First In Food And Wine. 


■ All this space means more comfort to enjoy 
one of the greatest dining experiences in 


the sky. There's a tempting selection of de 
lirious starters, sumptuous entrees, and exotic 


desserts. 


And accompanying all this fine food are 
fine wines carefully selected by Pan Am. 
Wines that travel well, and go well with 


travelling 


RrstTo Manhattan 


But with Pan Am, first dass doesn't end 


when you touch down 

Awaiting Pan Arris daytime flights to 
New York is a free helicopter service for First 
Qass passengers. 

It whisks you to Manhattan in about 
eight minutes. You can also takea free helicopter 
to Newark. 


No other airline can offer vou its own 


helicopter service 


Meeting Fbn Arris evening flight is a free 
limousine to chauffeur you into Manhattan. 


Be sure to book one of these when vou 


make your reservation. 


First In Service 


Pan Am is proud of a 55 year tradition of 
fine service. 

Truly First Class from the time you're 
welcomed aboard till the time you alight from 


yourplane, helicopteror limousine. 

After all it was Pan Am that invented 


luxury in the air. So why 


not try some on your 


next trip to the States? 


For information and 


reservations call your 
local Travel Agent or 
nearest Pan Am office. 




Pan Am.You Can't Beat The Experience 
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The Alliance Has Held 


Moscow had said it would react if NATO 
moved to deploy new missiles — the ones 
meant to counter Soviet SS-20s — and so it 
has. A new statement confirms that the Soviet 
Union is pulling out of the talks on European 
missiles and preparing its own new deploy- 
ments against American and European tar- 
gets. Presumably to show a puzzled world that 
these are the steps of a government with a head 
to it, the statement was issued in die name of 
Yuri Andropov, who has not been seen in 
public for more than 100 days. 

Reasonable people can ooiy wince to see the 
disappearance of Soviet delegates from the 
INF negotiating table and the appearance of 
new missiles for which there was never any 
military need. The sequence sharpens the 
question of whether the superpowers are con- 
trolling their weapons or the other way 
around. Concern shows up asymmetrically, in 
official threats on the Soviet side and in popu- 
lar anxieties and protests on the NATO side. 

The anxieties and protests are in the news, 
and will remain at the center of politics in 
Europe. But it is important to note that the 
Europeans have debated the missiles for half a 
dozen years, that governments have put the 
issue explicitly to their voters and that the 
collective deployment decision has the 
strength and legitimacy that only an informed, 
open, democratic choice can haw. This is not a 
development suddenly or surreptitiously 
thrust upon Europe by the United States. 

Is it a develop mem that America might have 
averted or softened by more skillful diploma- 
cy? The performance of Ronald Reagan and, 
before him, of Timmy Carter is open to criti- 


cism. But roost of it goes, we think, to tactics 
and to side issues involving the Western pub- 
lic's perception of American purposes. On the 
main issue — the solidarity of the affiance and 
the reliability of the UjL guarantee — die 
American presidents have been right- Not air 
ways adept and sensitive, but right. 

The painful truth is that very little in Mos- 
cow’s performance in the last half dozen yean 
suggests any other purpose in deploying SS- 
20s than to intimidate Europe. The Kremlin 
has grossly mislead Western public opinion 
and official temper alike. It did its full share to 
close out what bits of negotiating room — the 
“walk in the woods” -—came into view. 

Helmut Schmidt, then West Germany’s 
chancellor, summarized the issue succinctly in 
1981. “We cannot do without the stationing of 
American medium-range weapons in Western 
Europe as long as the Soviet Union, with its 
new §S-2Q missiles, poses a threat to the whole 
of Western Europe,” he said. And “the Soviet 
Union has upset the military balance in Eu- 
rope and craned for itself an instrument of 
political pressure on die countries within the 
range of the SS-20. for which the West so far 
has no counterbalance." 

Against this Soviet pressure. NATO has 
held. The deployment, however, is a somber 
occasion, certainly no victory for NATO. It is 
the difficult, necessary and continuing price 
that Moscow has forced the allies to pay to 
ensure the integrity of the alliance. The need 


remains to keep searching for diplomatic for- 


mulas that will lower the cost and the risk in 
maintaining free societies. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


But Germany Is at Issue 


The news is about new American missiles in 
Europe, threats of new Soviet deployments 
and the Soviet walkout from negotiations to 
regulate this phase of the anus race. 

The underlying realities are these: It will 
take five years for all the new NATO missiles 
to be put in place. Any limit on Euromissiles 
will have to be pan of a global aims compact. 
No such pact seems possible until after the 
1984 election in the United States. 

Then why all the Soviet fury? Because the 
Kr emlin — countering an American president 
who, it judged, was stalling all negotiations 
until he could acquire more missiles — has 
found profit in a political counterattack 
against the NATO alliance. The true contest 
concerns not Western Europe’s weapons but 
its adherence to the United States. Above all, 
the struggle is about the future of Germany. 

It was a vote in the Bundestag that cleared 
the way for the first new American weapons 
and the Soviet walkout in Geneva. And it was 
Helmut Schmidt, idly losring paper airplanes 
at bis fellow Social Democrats, who symbol- 
ized the fateful turn in German politics. 

Six years ago. while chancellor. Mr. Schmidt 
requested the new weapons in compelling 
terms. Now, despairing, he abstained. Al- 
though outvoted 2 to 1, his Social Democrats 
and a new party, the Greens, were opposed. 
More, they were remflating the dream that 
German destiny, and reunification, may be 
found in neutrality between East and West. 

By significantly upgrading the weapons they 
keep aimed at Europe, the Russians had awak- 
ened much West German disenchantment 
with NATO. What began as West German fear 
of the new Soviet weapons had turned into fear 
of American bellicosity. 

The Russians’ new Euromissiles, the SS-20s, 
did not threaten the United States or Britain 
and France. But they did alarm many West 
Germans who have forsworn nuclear weapons 
and depend for defense on NATO armies, 
backed by America’s nuclear power. In imag- 
ining a Red Army assault, these Germans 
came to doubt that NATO would ever fire its 


Other Opinion 


After Geneva, a Question 

Soviet President Yuri Andropov has issued 
a statement castigating the deployment of new 
U.S. missiles in Western Europe. Does this 
mean total rupture of the U.S.-Soviet negotia- 
tions Tor reduction of intermediate nuclear 
forces? Or is it merely the touching of gloves 
between contending boxers after they size each 
other up for the first round of a fight? It must 
be so, because the fate of not only tbe United 
Slates and the Soviet Union but of the whole 
world rests on the arms reduction talks. 

— The Daily Yomiuri (Tokyo). 


A Vigorous Very Old Age? 

Maybe it’s time to put the bomb away for a 
while. The demons receded en masse while I 
was reading a new book, “Future Life." These 


far-ranging interviews with 18 of the world’s 
outstanding scientists were almost all shining 
with optimism. The scientists agree that cancer 
will be curable by the year 2000 and possibly a 
decade sooner. A vigorous old. very old age is a 
gift we can all anticipate. 

“Everybody has it in his genetic material to 
live 105 years, maybe more." says Dr. Robert 
Good of the SIoan-Kettering Cancer Center in 
New York. Other scientists interviewed pre- 
dict a life span of 120 years, with retirement 
starting at 100. It is possible that a cure for 
cancer and a cure for early old age will rise 
from the same research project. 

The interviews, compiled by a French physi- 
cian. Michel Salomon, do not involve fantasies 
or unproved hypotheses. They are all rooted in 
the known and the possible. 

— Syndicated columnist Harriet Van Home. 
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1908: Moroccans Name New Snltan 


MADRID — The news from Tangier that 
Muley Mohammed, the One-Eyed, has been 
proclaimed Sultan by the natives has caused a 
considerable impression here. People are of 
opinion that the Morocccan question, which 
was thought at an end, is about to start afresh, 
as Muley Mohammed will be a strong oppo- 
nent to the [disavowed] Sultan. Muley Hafid. 
Sen or Allende Salazar, Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, staled last summer, in reply to 
a question as to whether Muiey Hafid would 
make a good Sultan, that it was difficult to 
come to any opinion as regards the Sultanate 
in Morocco, as pretenders may spring up at 
any moment. It is difficult to decide whether 
this prophem.- was an accident or whether the 
Minister let slip a diplomatic secret. 


1933: Anti-Nazis Fight Boston Police 
BOSTON — A mob of 5,000 persons, attempt- 
ing to break up a Nazi meeting at Ford Hail 
last night, were beaten back by police reserves 
after a battle of clubs and fists in which several 
heads were cracked, a number of policemen 
beaten and uniforms torn before order was 
restored. The crowd gathered in front of the 
ball after Boston had been stirred by protests, 
following the announcement that Dr. Fried- 
rich Schoenemann. of the University of Berlin, 
would speak on the topic “Why I believe in the 
Hitler government." Police reserves sent to the 
scene to be ready for an emergency were able 
to bold the mob at bay for some time, but 
finally the protesters took up the chant “Down 
with Hiller" and “Down with the Nazi," broke 
police lines and stormed the hall. 
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short-range nuclear weapons now that the 
Russians hold all European cities hostage. So 
Mr. Schmidt asked that U.S. missiles capable 
of striking Soviet cities be placed in the Red 
Army's path to guarantee him a nuclear shield. 
In 1979 NATO agreed to deploy 572 such 
missiles, half in West Germany — unless Mos- 
cow agreed to scale back to a lower balance. As 
long as global arms control looked promising, 
so did these negotiations. 

But as Soviet-American relations soured, 
the Russians turned to exploit the cracks in 
NATO. And they Hangteri a choice before 
West Germans, between perpetual dag ger in 
NATO and a safe neutrality leading to some 
kind of reunion with East Germany. 

They played that siren song at high volume 
last week. Although they pronounced them- 
selves newly threatened, they foresaw no diffi- 
culty protecting themselves. It was Germans 
they wanted to scare some more try charging 
that America was a gam maneuvering to sacri- 
fice Europe in a global war it could thus “win." 

That is, of course, a preposterous argument. 
The main value of the American missil es is not 
miKiary but political precisely to guarantee 
America's involvement, alongside its Western 
allies, in any European conflict. 

It is also preposterous to think that the 
Russians would soon relax their grip cm East 
Germany if West Germany, turned neutral. 
Even if disarmed, a unified Germany would 
become a powerful magnet drawing the rest of 
Eastern Europe out of the Soviet orbit. No 
conceivable damage to NATO could compen- 
sate tbe Kremlin for such a menace. 

But German nationalism has been known to 
feast on such dreams. Now that nationalist 
sentiment has pushed a major party to an anti- 
NATO line, Germans are under pressure to 
judge not only the adequacy of American 
power but the quality of American leadership. 
The new straggle is not about how many 
warheads are finally deployed in Germany, 
but about how many Germans will continue to 
find pride and safety in alliance with America. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Now an Escalation That Wasn’t Intended 


N coincidence — the Bund 


EW YORK — It was an ironic 
lestag 
n of 


By Tom Wicker 


on the 20th axmivereary 


John Kennedy’s murder to give fi- 
tung-2 deploy- 


nal approval to Pe rshing - 
ment on West German soil, six 'min - 
utes from Soviet targets. 

Kennedy rame to recognize in his 
last year that, as he put it, if man- 
kind didn’t abolish nuclear weap- 
ons they would abolish mankind 
Two decades later, with the number 
of warheads on both sides multi- 
plied many times over, both sides 
continue to act upon the inverse 


logic that deploying more nuclear 
is the right 


right path to fewer 
Lter securi- 
ty against tbe holocaust. 

President Reagan and his cohorts 
are reported to be pleased with their 
success in beginning deployment of 
medium-range missiles in Europe, 
after yearsof intense Soviet opposi- 
tion. In their view, apparently, de- 
ployment is a positive good, balanc- 
ing a Soviet advantage. 

But the other side of the story is 
that the Soviet “advantage" has ex- 
isted since 1963. when Thor and 
Jupiter missiles were withdrawn 
from Europe as unnecessary to de- 


terrence. Until 1977, moreover, 
Moscow kept more than 600 single- 
warbead SS-4 and SS-5 missies 
aimed at Western Europe, with Uttle 
protest from NATO or America. 

In that year Moscow began de- 
ploying its modem, three-warhead 
SS-20 — a decision as shortsighted 
as tbe U.S. move to multiple-war- 
bead missiles a fforaHe earlier. 

So NATO took its two-track de- 
cision in 1979. One track called far 
the deployment, by Decemba 1983, 
of 572 Pershing-2 and cruise mis- 
siles in Europe. The other sought 
negotiations with the Soviets to re- 
duce the overall level of medimn- 
: nuclear weapons in Europe: 
iy the deployment track was 
meant as a bargaining lever — a 
threat that Moscow could avoid I 
reducing its me di um-r 
force. But the Rea: 
tion took that track as a positive 
mandate to deploy UJS. missiles — 
which would raise the level of such 
weapons in Europe, contrary to the 
intent of the ne gotiating track. 

The original NATO intent was to 
reduce the level of deployment of 


medium-range weapons in Europe 
— not, if at all possible, to raise that 
level by eqnai U.S. deployment. 
And from me day of the two-track 
derision, Moscow has insisted on no 
U.S. deployment, since its view was 
that a rough parity in medium- 
range weapons in Europe already 
existed — its missiles against British 
and French missiles, UJL forward- 
based aircraft and NATO’s 400 
submarine-missile warheads. 

Nevertheless, in tadt acceptance 
of tbe Western view that 
meat of the multiple-warhead I 
had given thou a new advantage, 
Moscow has offered substantial re- 
ductions — most recently, on Oct 
26, to “about 140” SS-20s with 420 
warheads, down from the present 
force of 243 SS-2Qs with 729 war- 
heads plus about 200 old, single- 
waihcadmisles. The 420 remaining 
warheads would in fact have been 
fewer than the number Moscow 
rimed at Western Europe before 
SS-20 deployment began m 1977. 

Debatable, of coarse; is whether 
that is a sufficient Soviet reduction 
— whether Moscow might be per- 


suaded to make further cats as the 
price for keeping the Perriring-2 oat 
of Europe. Still, it is an achievement 
along the negotiating track, to 
which the deployment trade was in- 
tended to lend bar g aining power. 

Mr. Reagan insists, however, that 
Moscow is not even bargaining seri- 
ously, «n« it continues to demand 
no U& deployment of medium- 
range migrates m Europe; to him 


t seems morennpar- 
of Sovi- 



tant than lowering the level 
et warheads aimed at Europe. 

Now the Bun 

four-year process of U.S. 

mmt has begun and the 
Union has broken off the negotia- 
tions as rh re « ter»«i 
Washington insists rather ner- 
vously that Moscow will come back 
after a face-saving interval and ne- 
gotiate “seriously” now that it 
knows U.S. deployment can’t be 
stopped. Bat, as Yuri Andropov in- 
dicated Thursday, this may. be a 
dangerous illusion. Meanwhile, that 


means an increase m 


hfneft another 
the midear arms race. 
The New York Times. 


The British After Kennedy: Ambivalent Mourning 

By William Pfaff 


L ONDON — The 20th anniversary 
/ of John F. Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation assumed in Britain — at least 
for those who write and edit Britain’s 
newspapers and produce its televi- 
sion — the proportions erf national 
mourning. Coming from the Conti- 
nent, where the anniversary certainly 
received attention but nothing like 
this, one has to ask why. 

The answer. I think, lies in a per- 
sisting British ambivalence about 
what the British nation now stands 
for, or can become; and, underlying 
that, a divided mind about the Unit- 
ed States, its faithful ally. 

The attention paid to the anniver- 
sary seemed greater here than in 
America itself. Virtually every major 
newspaper had it as its principal fea- 
ture, publishing excerpts from new 
biographies of President Kennedy 
and new histories of his adminisua- 


mid-20ih century, choose to sink its 
international ideality into the Atlan- 
tic relationship, it has needed to think 
well of the United Slates. 

In 1940 there was a derision “to 
yield up the sceptre to America," as 
Lord Lothian said. 

It was certainly in the logic of 
events, but it was not inevitable. It 
was a deliberate choice, made origi- 
nally to save Britain by fflcouragjng 
the eventual American intervention 
in World War II. After thaL Britain 
— or Britain’s governing elite, cer- 
tainly — resolved, as Harold Macmil- 
lan himself pul it. to play Greece to 
the American Rome. 

A fateful derision, and one with 
obvious consequences to the national 
sense of self- respect, but also tolera- 


ble so long as tbe United States 
played Rome well — a triumphant, 
tolerant and republican Rome, wor- 
thy of admiration. It is this America, 
I think, that the British are recalling, 
and mourning, in John Kennedy. Jus- 
tifiably or not, he seemed in so many 
ways to be America at its best, most 
brilliant, most energetic. 

The British understood, as most 
Europeans did not, tbe moral and 
constitutional challenges subsequent- 
ly posed For Americans under tbe 
Nixon administration. Tbe United 
States, after John Kennedy, did not 
seem so wonderful. 

For Americans themselves, that 
has presented problems, but also the 
possibility of their solution. For an- 
other nation, which has committed 


What does this choice, made by 
t? To 


questions, but they exist, unasked, 
oeaf theaflia 


tion, interviewing his past associates 
Schlttinger, McGeorge 


— Arthur 
Bundy, Pierre Salinger and others. 

There were BBC specials on radio 
and television. Independent Televi- 
sion initiated the three-pan Kennedy 
history that played not only here bill 
simultaneously on NBC and in doz- 
ens of other countries. 

Yet while John Kennedy was alive 

— and although he spoke well of 
Britain, and listened deferentially to 
Harold Macmillan at international 
meetings — he certainly did the Brit- 
ish no favors. Tbe Kennedy presiden- 
cy actually ended, for practical pur- 
poses. the “special relationship" 
established between the two coun- 
tries in World War IL 

The relationship survived the 
1950s because Dwight Eisenhower 
was president and he. more than al- 
most any other American, had been 
responsible for creating that relation- 
ship. He certainly was the man who 
made it work in tbe 1940s, when 
British and .American armies, staffs 
and military traditions had to be put 
creatively together. 

The blow to Britain that Mr. Eisen- 
hower delivered in 1956. when he 
threatened financial reprisals if the 
Suez invasion went on, revealed Brit- 
ain’s loss of autonomy and its post- 
war decline in power, "but it was also 
something that would only have been 
done by someone who fel t as close to 
Britain as Eisenhower did. 

The blow to British independence 
delivered in turn by John Kennedy, 
in abrupdy cutting off the Skybolt 
missile program, was much cruder. 
The United States, for its own rea- 
sons, without consultation — indeed, 
hardly noticing the consequences for 
Britain — canceled a joint weapons 
program upon which Britain had 
based the future of its independent 
nuclear deterrent. 

Polaris submarines and missiles 
were hastily substituted, in some em- 
barrassment. but these made Britain 
totally dependent for its deterrent 
upon American willingness to go on 
supplying the missiles and the tech- 
nology. Britain’s subordination could 
not have been more nakedly stated. 
In fact, in the Kennedy years. West 
Germany replaced Britain as Ameri- 
ca’s prinicpal European ally. 

Why, then, should Britain today so 
admire and mourn John Kennedv? 
The answer seems to me to lie not In 
what he did for or to Britain but in 
what he stood for as an American. 
Precisely because Britain did, in the 


But See Here , There 9 s Life After Empire 


L ONDON — Dean Acheson once 
j remarked — many here consid- 
er sagely — that Britain had lost an 
empire but not yet found a role. 
Little could be so ii 


By Jonathan Power 


intoxicating as 
an empire. As a boy I collected Indi- 
an stamps that boasted the picture of 
George VI and, underneath, the in- 
scription. “Emperor of India.” Not 
even the French bettered that 

At tbeir meeting in New Delhi last 
week, as the leaders of the Common- 
wealth drove past the grand braidings 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens — 
architecture, as one critic has ob- 
served. that was “built to intimidate" 
— to the viceroy’s palace that is now 
the president’s, some might have 
wondered if Acheson was right. 

But I would surmise that some of 
them realized, 36 vears after the mod- 
em Commonwealth was created, that 
time — rather than architecture, 
grandeur or military force — has al- 
lowed us to see that Britain has found 
a role, and one to make the super- 
powers rather jealous. 

Gathered in New Delhi were some 
four dozen beads of government or 
their stand-ins. meeting at first in the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth IL AQ 
recognize her as head of tbe Com- 
monwealth, and some, including 
Marxists and post-Marxist Grenada, 
as bead of state as wdL 

The fact that those leaders wens 
prepared to give a whole week to this 
exercise suggested that they did not 
regard it as yet another gathering. 

Most of than have known each 
other for years, meeting regularly 
through parliamentary exchanges or 
at one of the many Commonwealth 
get-togethers of ministers that pre- 
cede any big international meeting. 
For instance, two months ago Com- 
monwealth finance ministers met in 
Trinidad to prepare for the joint In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
World Bank meeting a month later. 

Over time, something has hap- 
pened that Acheson may not have 
foreseen. The dubiness — the urge to 
stay together despite differences ■— 
has given these legatees of empire a 
rare quality, a sense of familiarity 
that on oecason leads to intimacy. 

That may seem to be of mmeg 
consequence to the professors of real- 
politik. but in real life it is a measur- 
able asset It did not arrive on the 


doorstep of the Commonwealth part- 
ners like a military conquest, and it 
does not have (be defhmeness of a 
major international treaty like 
SALT-1. But it has something that 
force and treaties cannot buy. 

Tbe nearest competitor to it is 
France's special relationship with 
French-speaking Africa; but there is 
really no comparison. The Common- 
wealth brings together the world’s 
largest democracy, India, half of Af- 
rica and the Caribbean, and the long- 
emancipated, mainly white former 
colonies of Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada. It crosses cultural, col- 
or, religious and time zones. 

Intangible solidarity is probably 
the Commonwealth’s most important 
asset — the ability to communicate in 
confidence, to think aloud without 
commitment. Members can call each 
other up and meet without tbe nor- 
mal procedures of protoad. 

Tangible solidarity is on the re- 
cord. Arnold Smith, a fanner secre- 
tary-general of tbe Commonwealth 
and a Canadian, recalls how, at the 
meeting in Singapore in 1971, British 
Prime Minister Edward Heath had a 
bitter fight over his insistence that 
Britain would sell arms to South Afri- 
ca and reactivate British presence at 
the Simonstown naval base on tbe 


ing link 
^trs.’ 


■VUflt Ha iU 

some Commonwealth nffeals have 
wondered, be liberalized a$ Edward 
Heath was before hot? He became 
one of the Western world's most ef- 
fective champions of economic and 
political reform on behalf of the 
Third World. Mis. Thatcher proba- 
bly did not need reminding that when 
the Commonwealth succeeds, it re- 
flects well on Britain. Losing an em- 
pire may not be everything. . 

International Herald Tribune. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


For Buckley ... 

Regarding " The Question Remains: 
ffTal if America Gave Up T' (IHT, 
Nov. 22) by William F. Buckley Jr j 

An hour ago, as we ate breakfast 
and listened to the BBC about the 
demonstrations everywhere against 
the installation erf missiles in Britain 
and on the Continent, I said to my 


American husband, “One wonders if 
tbe United States would not be better 
off to become isolationist.* Thai I 
read Mr. Bndde/s en hnrm 
IBs article should be broadcast 
and televised in the United States, 


Letters intended far pub&caUon 
should be addressed to the editor 
and contain the writer’s signature, 
name and address. Brief letters 
receive priority, and Inters may be 
abridged We cannot acknowledge 
all letters, but we value die nos of 
Ae readers who submit them. 


rinks into the „ 

clamoring fOT di s ann a mwit Will die 
world never learn from the past? - 
EILEEN SCHLESINGER. 

Zurich. 


Mr. Buckley makes a mockery of a. 
adlv serious issue. He gives us only 
two choices; either a persons nuclear 
buildup or Cmc-aded American dis- 
(Coarinned on Ptage 5) 



Russia 

Evolve 


generous mid 
tough and specific. Va 
with this 
build a 


itself to the relationship with the 
United States, and in an important 
way remade its own traders Ian drng af 
itself in toms of that relationship,, 
whai has happened in the United 
States strikes more deeply, and im- 
poses a certain sense of impotence. 


Britain 40 years ago, mean now? 
what future has Britain committed 
itself? What price has been paid, and 
what has yet to be paid? 

These mostly remain unspoken 


below the surface of the alliance with 
the United States. In mourning Jack 
Kennedy so extravagantly these last 
few days, the British have been recall- 
ing not America’s lost innocence, but 
losses of their own. 

International Herald Tribune. 

AH rights reserved. 


Cape. The Commonwealth appeared 
about to break up, and was saved in 
the end by a den co mpromi se engi- 
neered by Canada’s Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau during a coffee break. The 
arms deals did not go through. 

In Lusaka in 1979, when Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher ap- 
peared about to recognize the flte gftl 
regime in Rhodesia, Nigeria and Aus- 
tralia were instrumental in persuad- 
ing her to give a negotiated solution 
one more try. It was a success, and 
free elections w ere bdd under Com- 
monwealth supervision. 

1c was galling to the right wing in 
Britain, but Mrs. Thatcher pledged in 
Parliament tbe day before rite list for 
this year’s meeting in New Delhi that 
Britain would honor the Glen eagles 
agreement of the 1977 Common- 
wealth meeting that prohibits sport- 
links with South Africa. 

. Thatcher takes her Common- 



boring peoples, it shotdd not be 
to fireplay cfdtancebut discussed in 
the third typenf m nUflatg al Hialngne 
over a long peiiod of time. . . ; : ; 

There' is cteariy a need to increase 
support for Russian studies throogh- 
out America, and there should proba- 
bly be orehigh-feveiplaoe in govern- 
ment to provide comprehensive 
analysis and policy coorainatioa for 
all dealings with the U.&SJL 

• -. q - ; - 

No longer can there be any. room 
for iDpsions about a gov erning group 
that,' in. tbe Stalin era, produced one 
of ihetwogreatest. sustained- state: 




own subjects in' the 20th century. 
There can be ho accuse Tor weakness 
in dealing, with those who have 
ceased in the Jast 20 years to permit 
talk about, let alone restitution fori 
fiie horroron which their powerrests. 

But America does not navetoTow- 
er its guard to raise its ri ght* It- can 
inveot-new forms of dialog reach 
linri ted agreements, and perhaps even 
devise new forms of joint actmtytiiat 
can substitute cooperation forctm- 


not once but many times , until it 

dull imnHs of fitOSO 


hs^broad, con t^jora ry espen eoeg^ 
er to take nn«n steps than big ones!' ‘ 




By James H. BiUington 

W ashington — Americans 

cannot directly determine in 
any important way now the Soviet 
Union wBl evolve. Nor should they 
lock for a maturing society with its 
own traditions to replicate or even 
! -«c tlKir own-Howcvs^as 


object of fascination, America .is 
more involved in die Soviet evolution 
than it may realize. 

To me mis suggests a needto bc- 
gin, in the second half-ceritmy of 
relations, a far more compsdieasive 
Soviet-American dialogue than was 
attempted in. the first 50 je$cs." _ . 

D 

The fzrst need at this time of .dan- 
gerously diminished diatonic is . {or 

increased but more deany defined 
contacts. AB dialogue, especially at 
tbe higher levels, should be respectful 
in tone, particularly as fite Rnssans 
crave respect and may invisibly mim- 
ic America's modeL The dra lp gpc 
. should be of three quite different 
types, each with a different objective. 

First, with die vestigial «a£mst 
oligarchy that is still in charge dia- 
logue should be tough and specific. 
Ooe should never be strft and general, 
with Stalinists. The meaningless 
“general principles” of thcyf972§ovi- 
et-US. summit facilitated rather; than 
forestalled Soviet advances. Ingrati- 
ating approaches taken for domestic 
political reasons are . invariably re- 
ceived as a sign of weakness ami en 
invitation to farther mampiihiihSL 

It is afro important ^thai there tie 
only a single, substantive duflogtie on 
the high strategic qnKticHis, becteise 
unity, like firmness, is essential for 
dosing a deaL One should fed nri- 
thcr intimidaredTjy threats of a walk- 
out nor compdled to make gratxmons 
demonstrations of flexibility to win 
vague goodwDL The older leaders 
know about war and almost certainly 
want an agreement in fins area. 

Second, with the broader society 
and the postwar generation, tbe need 
is for an exploratory dialogue that is 



heKv^-"-‘ • 




\i+ ^ - 


rather than 
expanded 
ation now 
for more 
it later. 
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social baas for repressor in 
tbe USJLR. today is the combina- 
tion of a swollen state and a weak 
society. Broadened American ex- 
changes with Soviet society as a 
whole — onn. professional, regional, 
educational, cultural and purely xan- 
dom ham ' — would enarwnige the 
dementi find make for crvic respon- 
sibility. Economic contacts could 
suggest new mmfris far management 
and encourage die kind of 'self-re- 
spect that might make Russians less 
psychologically dependent on gain- 
ing respeet througb the ntilrtnry. • 

Third, a new category of dialogue 
would involve Russians arid Ameri- 
cans with other countries in discuss- 
ing and developing a new global 
agenda — perhaps looking to the year 
2000. Such a format would provide 
the model for the next generation of 
Russians, who must loci to the West 
for new approadies to wadd order. 

Many at the problems are them- 
selves multinational, mi new ideas 
may be easier to accept if there are 
new forums that are multinational 
rather than binationaL 

The continuing thermonuclear 
confrontation requires the first type 
of contact: tough and specific and at 
the highest levd. Both sides have an 
overriding responsibility not to leave 
the nudear negotiating table until 
they havr begun to reduce the global 
menace they have co-authorra, and 
not to make fins overriding issue hos- 
tage to. other issues. 

The ideological aspect of confron- 
tation is an ideal dement for the 
broader level of dialogue that brings 
in the younger Soviet generation not 
yet in power. The peaceful discusaott 
of ideas with that generation might 
help check die inertial drift of the 
vestigial Stalinists in to eoc 
olutionaiy violence in distant ; 

Almost certainly the 
imperial aspect of Soviet policy will 
increasingly become a greater con- 
ceal of Russia's FnnBaan magMvwr 
than of America. Since the problem 
of borders iavohiss deep psychologi- 
cal sensitivity an thfr Russian ride 
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on Taiwan’s f mure recently adopi- 
ed by tbe Senate Foreign Relations 

TOgyn ■ p . q* vygyac wmnumiti rany,. « Committee: 

“ vs-'atuaaay an- 
te risirfcffte Unftanaato in SiJiSS m ^J5Sw ave ? TO< ® SKla ' 


scfeduIcd,”Mr. fln said. 

■. Jfc-saut however, that “we do 
not deareacancrnatton of the visit 
to the United States.” 

' :'- He also' Tolerated past dedara- 
■tio n* that Cbma considers im- 
provement of its relations with the 
t&Hied States Tmponain to world 
stabffity.” ;•'• 

.Mr. -Ha did not say whe ther a 
cancdlanon of Mr. Zhao’s trip 
would result in eancdladon of a 
Chinese invitation to President 
Ronald Reagan to visit China next 
5 «ing. ilowwer, both visits were 
mnoonced amnlfaneottsiy when 
Secretary of Defense Caspar. W. 
Veinberger visited Beijing m Sep- 
ember. '.•■•'• 

The ttip to Japan by Mr. Ho, 68, 
vas bis first ever to a non- 
xnunmst country. 

He said, that snee the monv * ! 
sdiange of visits between Mr. 
3iab and President Reagan waS 
leaded, “one or. two unpleasant 
addend have occurred. In his 
Bess conference, he mentioned 
ady one: the. Foreign Relations 
Committee's resolution on the fo- 
□re of Taiwan. 

Mr. Hu Said the “vital point” to 
dndi Chma objected was a decla- 
adon m the resolution calling for 
an people on Taiwan” to approve 
ny unification of the ishtna with 

urfntaiwf Ormfl in (he Qn- 

a claims sovereignty over the is- 
tnd 

In a meeting Thursday with 
rime Minister YasoMro Naka- 
ue,Mr. Hn identified the other 
mpleasant incident” involving 
e United States. It was Mr. Rea- 
ds' reference to Taiwan by its 
fidal titlc, the Republic of China, 
and apkdgcby Mr. Reagan not to 
abandon Taiwan. 

L Both statements woe nwJg dar- 
ing Mr. Reagan’s Nov. 9-12 visit to 
Japan.:. 

At his press' conference Satur- 
day, Ml Hn also said China saw no 
need- to- develop relations with 

lefection of a 
Chinese, diplrnnat in Ch i c ago on 
Friday,Mr. Hu indicated that Beij- 
.. ing would not make an issue of it. 
spokesman described the' inciden t : Mr. Hn earher met leaders of 
as begummg with “some sort of Japan’s ax 


A man bettevedto be a. Chinese corner guanfing two 
d^rioDKtlc:poncbes m^Y^afterfnnbmrim.tw.a 


for- political itsykfm after the plane landed fa Chicago. 

Chinese Courier, on a Jet 
OverU.S., 


By Andrew. H. Malcolm 

. . • • NoaXoili Timer -Soviet . 

CHICAGO;— A Pan American' 
World Airways transcontinental 
flight made! an - unscheduled stop- 
here Friday after k passenger, a 

di plomatic cornier for .’ 

for 


discussion” between thetwo 
mcxvwhowere seated csLdifletent 
levels of flK-747 : «rcnift. 

One cf .the men then reportedly 
told.it Sight attendant that he want- 
edtoseek pofitkal asylum. While 
an air- 




volved rrdtipute an band the air- 
craft between the wuuM-be defec- 
tor and another Chinese ; courier 
oveK possession . oU’dipIbmaric 
poudjes they hadfaoagnt Bboard 
the plane in San Franosoo., 

Aft» fltehmddfipfcrte.wlmiay' 
curved when the. Boeing 747 jumbo 
jet was about one hoofs ftying Sine . 
west of Chicago -Optem Gerald : 
Dion, the. pilot of Parr Am Flight - 
72A, decided to land- at OTSire- 
International Airport., . ‘ c - • ■ 

;• Captain Dim rwfioed ahead for v 
assistance, and State Department 
and Immigration. *nd NaturaEzaf 
(ion Service officials, as well as fed-, 
era! arid local law enforcement au- 
tborities,xnet the flight. .'V.' 

After three boors, the. Chinese 
defector, whose name was repotted . 
to be Yang, Jefttheaircraft, andtbe 
plane continued em its, way toward 
-Kennedy Internationa. Airport in - 
New York. There woe no reports 
of usuries the 88 pwss<^ 


mafic pdoebes, the 1 __ 
mfnrmwi QPttBI DfOO- j. 


“sort 


tibppfet derided to bind arid; 
it ona ontbe gcomid.” :r - . . : - 
;/^When the plane landed,” -Mr. 
Drummond said,- “it was hdd until 
the atuatiot was reserved.” 


zatioos and asked for their cooper- 
ation in developing coal mines and 
budding hytfrodedric and nuclear 
power plants in flhma. 

Duong a lunch with Prime Min- 
ister Nakasone and his wife, Mr. 
Hn.added precious metals, nonler- 
rous metals and all fonns of enei^y 
resources to the list, of raw materi- 
als that he said , China wanted Ja- 
pan’sl^J in devdopipg. j 
. Mr. Hn irfd both the business - 
executive s and Ml Nakasone that 
Chmi woold be wiffing to allow 
Japanese companies to estabhdi 
wholly owned subafiaries and ex- 
ercise complete control of their 


WE BRING THE WORLD CLOSER 


IMrad Pnm b+naSoni 

Li Shnaog, a Chinese artist, and her French flatted, 

Emmanuel BeDefroid, after bang reunited in Paris. 

Chinese Painter Is Reunited 
WithFrehekFicmceinParis 

Rouen 

PARIS — u Shoang. a Chinese abstract painter sent to a labor 
camp in 1981 for living with a French diplomat, has been ream ted 
with her fianci in Paris. 

The couple embraced as Miss Li, 27, arrived Saturday from 
Beijing, where the authorities gave her permission to leave Friday. 

Chinese-French relations were strained by Miss Lfs sentence in 
late 1981 to two years in a labor camp for reeducation after being 
charged with “incitement to debauchery” — living in a foreigners’ 
compound with Emmanuel BeUefroid, the French cultural attachfc. 

Chinese authorities go to extreme lengths to discourage contact 
between foreigners posted to China and Chinese citizens. 

But diplomats in Beijing believe the real reason Miss Li was jailed 
was because of the finks she and Mr. BeUefroid maintained with 
Onwffsg dissidents. 

Mr. BeUefroid was effectively expelled after being accused of acting 
in a mannw incompatible with bis diplomatic status. 

Miss Li was released last July, before the end of her sentence. 

“I'm convinced that without the support of public opinion and the 
press 1 would never have been reunited with U Shoang,” Mr. 
BeUefroid said at the airport “Now we’re going to get married and be 
happy.” 

Miss Li, speaking in Chinese, said she loved ha - family and country 
and intended to return at sane point. 

She told a French journalist she wanted to get married as soon as 
possible, but completely in accordance with Chinese law. She added 
that she hoped to resume painting. 

News of Mss LTs arrest broke during a visit to Beijing by Michd 
Jobert, then the French foreign trade minister, in November 1981. 
Mr. Jobert unsuccessfully interceded for the couple with Chinese 
leaders, and the incident cast a paD over Chinese-French relations. 

News that Miss Li had been allowed to leave the country came just 
a few weeks before China and France are due to celebrate the 20th 
anniversary of their establishment of diplomatic relations. 


New Argentine Leaders 
Said to Reject N-Pacts 


The officiab-said privately ihat 
dtey/feared'the reactions of the management, instead, of setting up 
non-defecting courier if the plane’s joint ventares wrthOunese govero- 
suddenfy, \ . . mental corporations. 


By Jackson Diehl 

Washington Past Service 

BUENOS AIRES — The direo 
tor-general of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency says that 
members of Argentina’s incoming 


Ratifying Changes in Catholic Church 


. By Kenneth A Bdggs 

■tfev Yt/rk Time* Service 

. NEW. YORK — A revised code 
. . of canon law for the Western rite of 

l^rs, 1.1 Tligbt attendants and thn» the Roman Calholic Church went 
cockpit crewraaL ' . - into effect Sunday, nine months 


cade rather than introducing new 
practices. 

The most notable exception for 
American Catholics is that the 
church^ will be required to jjive up a 
amplified system of marriage tri- 


>g the faithful than im- 
posing discipline upon them. 

Parish councils, finance comnris- 
sions and priests’ senates are all 
incorporated as new dements in 
the revised code. Members of the 


Hie revision includes nearly 


Tbe cotirier wfco the plane va&r it was promalgpied by Pope burials that had become a more laity are officially made eligible for 
stak ttinlo fastpdyfiya gai ts.oC-:' John Pad IT. - expeditious means of handling the such responsibilities as serving 

-tj_j — i *-: — . sr — ^ — — -■ -l — ihoosands of requests for annul- *vw™mnninn *nH Hnirti 

meats that are made every year. 

. In broad terms, the Vatican 
CoundTs main emphases on the 
communal, otgamccbaracterof the 
church are central concerns in the 


was 

the Federal Bureau <rf investigation 
and the State Departmcnl and was 
takes tolan aEwnsdosed location.- 
The othercourier.with afltiie 
lomatic pouches, continued on 
flirfiL 

Tom Coffihi- customer service 
maiii^r at ite auptui, said later: ■ orpf Catholic practice 
“Tbe captain on beard fdt it was in. iog the pr^matic unplkations of 

his best iaxerestsim the safety of fat church’s basic teadiings. took- seeuag the church as a cooperative 
all the passengers to land in Gacar place owr a 17-year period and was 
go. There wasno concern fry any of \cafied for by Pope John XXIU in 
the passeagpreT* T960<mthed^heaiJriihbnedtte 

According . to Jtihn[ ffamnnosd, Seomxd Vatican CounriL 


yious code, which was 
i917. B ecai u te c a non law is aproce- 
■ dural gnid^'suboidinaie to oopnx 
ills opentodiverse interprctatKHM. 

Revision of the code, which gov- revised code. Hierarchical and cler- 

'■ /, ‘ r ' — *“ 1 ical powers remain intact but are 

somewhat played doom in favor of 


the city's deputy aviation commis- 
sioner. a controvwsy rinqned be- 
tween the two cooners when the 
plane was near Chicsgo A Ban Am 


For most Cathc&cs, the formal 
Institution of the ' revised code 
mostly ratifies' changes that have 
already taken place m ibclast de- 


Goandrs outlook, 
stresses the ftmetien of shared au- 
thority and the needs and rights of 
Catholic people It is generally re- 
' by canon lawyers as less 
and more directed toward 


communion and bolding positions 
as diocesan chancellors. Women 
are certified to at on marriage tri- 
bunals. but otherwise their status 
remains basically unchanged. 

The biggest impact of the revised 
code, according to Catholic offi- 
cials, is to prod laggardly dioceses 
into carrying out Vatican Council 
reforms. 

In the revised code, the purpose 
of canon law is largely understood 
to be a means of inspiring individ- 
uals to accept church teaching rath- 
er than a punitive means of chastis- 
ing lawbreakers. The list of 
offenses requiring excommunica- 
tion has been greatly reduced. 


democratic government have indi- 
cated that they will not change the 
country’s long-standing policy of 
refusing to accept international 
safeguards for Argentina’s ad- 
vanced nuclear plants. 

Hans Bhx of Sweden, the agency 
head, said Friday that he had again 
urged Argentina to accept such 
safeguards. 

He met Thursday with Rail Al- 
foosi n , the Argentine president- 
elect, and earlier became the first 
international official to visit a new 
Argentine plant for enriching ura- 
nium. 

In mid-November, the Argentine 
authorities announced the exis- 
tence of the facility in southern 
Patagonia and said it made Argen- 
tina the ninth country in the world 
with uranium-enrichment capacity. 
Enriched uranium can be used to 
produce nod ear weapons. 

Mr. Blix said that the new en- 
richment plant has been described 
by Argentine officials as capable of 
enriching uranium by a facta 1 of 
only 20 percent, wefl below the lev- 
el needed for weapons. 

The incoming government “is 
contemplating the way it will han- 
dle the nuclear industry ” he saii. 
and “discussions we have been per- 
suing with Argentina for a long 
time on a safeguards agreement 
will continue.” 

Mr. Alfonsin issued a statement 
Thursday saying that Argentina’s 
nuclear program would he limited 
“to exclusively peaceful ends.” . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continaed from Page4)y ^ 
armament with subsequent Soviet 
domination. His “Sonet beast” b 
no dangerous than the Ameri- 

can beast. BotA rides must disarm., 
DAVID SMETER 
• Copenhagen^ ' 'J 

It is obvious that the .West must 
speak from strength if it means-to 
do business with the Rnssans- But 
the West is olreofy strong. How in 
heaven's name can more i atomic 
weapons be the ausww? - 

- ; JA.C RUFERT. ; 
Biopay, Switzerland. 

The remaining question, poo-, 
trary to Mr. Buckley's absurd argn- 
roent, is, Whoa w2t he and popple 
like him give up? TV years the 
American people have beco- suhject 
to hysterical anti-Soviet propagan- 
da Ohe Soyfet beasT)- This men- 
tality is archaic and people should 
realize it. Why are the moslcOTser- 
vatrve spokeancn so afraid of &s- 
armament? Whaihave titey to tese^ 
that the more liberal human brings 
of America have.sot? 

I for one cannot bury my head in 
the quicksand of rdiaon and fi nd 
my satisfaction ; in the hereafter.' 
And perhaps' it is because l am 


ywmg that I care ahomifuture &&• 
• eerarions 1 and." the "“100 ’millibn. 
Antericans” edto woulddfe — ; evm 
;if they ‘“are gang to (fie one of 
these days” iamry case. , 

- You 03 not prevent cancer by 


JUUEHOWELL. 


Mr. Buckley's statemmt that the 
100: m25on Americans who would 
be killed inaiuU-scafc nuclear war 
“are going to (fie one of dose days 
witiiont nocfear anesthetic, and m 
dmost every casemorc painfully ” 
is so &ighiamj§ly itrafional that it 
precladesintdhgeotcofluuent 
. SUSAN CHRiSTIAN. 

, rails. 

to . 


It’s getting increasifl^y difficult 1 
to uB the difference between aTass 
release and a cobnnr by Anthony 
Lewis. Do we-need both? . 

", carl koch. 
Fiankfart- 

Keimedy: A DemiiiTal 

Ikv. 21) by. Tom Wicker: 

Your flow-page headline to the 


effect that^ America’s dreams van- 
ished with President; John F. Ken- 
nedy is quite incredible. 

-Many 'Americans think that 
America's problems today can be 
anribuied lar^y to-Kennedy. In- 
. teniatiohaQy, he was rcspaisiWe 
for making a perinanent fixture out 
, of Castro aha communism in Cen- 
tral America— by refusing air and 
nand cover tor the Bay of Pigs 
invasion and then pledging to 
.Khrushchev never to attack Cas- 
tro; and itwas Kennedy who began 
putting -U.SL troops into Vietnam 
on a massive scale. 

It is also utterly untruthful 
to dmm that he was the fence 

f« the rights; rf the American 
black. Preadmt Kennedy 
ignored the blacks and the 
. rights movement at first. 

.' The Ame rican dream has van- 
’ ished? Anyone who knows Ameri- 
. fa and the rest ot the worid wefl can 
constantly fed the creative urge of 
America and the lack of it else- 
where. America is quite possibly 
the only pia« in the wmm where 
the means to actively pursue 
dreams are freely available to the 
individna], whoever he is. 

M.K. GREEVEN. 

- * ' ■ Barr, France. 


America and Europe 

In response to “Time to Withdraw 
US. Forces From Europe ” (Letters, 
Nov. 14) from Laurence 1. Radway: 

Professor Radway, no matter 
bow well-intentioned, typifies 
those in the West who stubbornly 
believe that gradual withdrawal d 
VS. troops from Weston Europe 
might stimulate similar moves by 
the Soviet Union in Central and 
Eastern Europe. To put a mark of 
equation, even by implication, be- 
tween that brutal enslavement by 
the Soviet Union and the American 
presence in Western Europe bor- 
ders on absurdity. 

The writer suggests ways for a 
gradual surrender of Western Eu- 
rope to the Soviet Union. He also 
(atW about “legitimate security in- 
terests” of the soviet Unioa in the 
east-central part of .Europe. The 
fact is that the independent Polish 
state before World War D, even 
under an allegedly unfriendly 
(read: anti-communist) regime, 
was no security threat to Russia. 
On the contrary, the Soviet Union 
bore a heavy share of responsibility 
as -a co-perpetrator of mifiiaiy ag- 
gression against Poland. 

■ Today the Polish nation contin- 


ues its seemingly hopeless struggle 
for a more independent form of 
statehood This is perhaps one of 
(he “perils'’ that worry Professor 
Radway so much. Alas, a lasting 
peace m Europe must include the 
whole European continent 

Oily by rehnauishing its tight 
co lonial grip over Eastern and Cen- 
tra] Europe can the Soviets provide 
proof of their peaceful intentions. 
And only if that happens can the 
role of NATO in Europe be ren- 
dered largely superfluous. 

3. MONDRY. 

London. 

The Grenadian Choice 

Regarding “U.5., Caribbean 
Troops Hold Hundreds Suspected of 
link With Bishop, Coundr (IHT, 1 
Nov. 14 ) by Loren Jenkins: 

What's this I read about the es- 
tablishment of a pro-Wesera gov- 
ernment in Grenada? 1 understood 
that the Grenadians were to be free 
to choose which kind of govern- 
ment they want now that the Cu- 
bans, Russians, Libyans, Bulgari- 
ans and North Koreans have bear 
killed or sent packing. 

PAUL ROMANO. 

Cologne. 


Dial An Astronaut 

Dial tNe number running up the side of this page. And, for the first time, you'll 
hear a European astronaut— Ulf Merbold— aboard the Space Shuttle Columbia 
aldhg with, the American astronauts, talking to NASA Mission Control. Live. 

* ’ At the down-to-earth price of an international call, from your phone 
to the US Ideal calling times are listed below. When there’s no live communi- 
cator!, you’ll hear prerecorded flight messages and information. Check 
yourinewspapers and radio for any last-minute changes in the space shuttle 
schedule. ^ "Then lift up the phone and lift off. 


LFT-OPF 

FLIGHT SCHEDULE' 

LJ'-CSSJG 

Nov.-28 11 :Q0 EST 

Dec 7 

11.11 EST 

*Lrfl-o« and sanrta 19 im-s aic al.-. 

.0 , - ^ubn-j ig lafirmnu:.: rjianit-. On*> teloievuical! 





J 
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In r Spirit of the Elbe,’ Chicagoan Is Buried Near It 

East German Rites Honor Former GI Who Sought U.S.-Souiet Understanding 


By James M. Markham 

iYn» York Times Service 

TORGAU. East Germany — Borne to his 
grave by Soviet and American military pallbear- 
ers. Joseph Polowsky was buried Saturday in 
this town by the Elbe River that he helped 
liberate when the United States and the Soviet 
Union were allies in 1945 . 

Under a cold rain, Russians. Americans and 
knots of townspeople honored the memory of 
Mr. Polowsky, a Chicago taxi driver who led 
virtually a one-man campaign to build friend- 
ship between the United Slates and the Soviet 
Union and revive “the spirit of the Elbe." 

Mr. Polowsky. who died of cancer in Chicago 
on OcL I?, had asked to be buried in Torgau — 
where the Red Army and U.S. troops linked up 
38 years ago — in the hope that he might kindle 
reconciliation between the two nations. 


for Peace, helped raise the cash to bring his body 
here. 


Mr. Polowsky’s dream of Soviet-American 


On April 25 , 1945 . Mr. Polowsky, a private in 

; 69 th Infan- 


the 273 d Regiment of the 3 d Ann/s i 
Hry Division, was in a reconnaissance patrol that 
reached the Elbe and met Soviet forces coming 
from the east. The pincer move extinguished the 
resistance of Hitler's troops, and the linkup 
produced fraternizing and rejoicing — an indeli- 
ble moment for Mr. Polowsky, whose grandpar- 
ents were born in Minsk. 

' The East German Co mmunis t authorities 
agreed to his reguest to be buried here, and 
friends from his little group, known as Veterans 


friendship was, fleetingly, fulfilled on Saturday 
morning. Three Soviet war veterans and three 
Americans wheeled his silver-gray coffin, 
draped in the American flag, to a grave by a bed 
of pine branches in the Totgau cemetery. 

There the Rev. William Sloane Coffin Jr„ 
pastor of the Riverside Church in New York, 
delivered a rendering from the Book of Mkah: 
“And it shall come to pass in the better days that 
the maintain of the house of the Lord snail be 
raised above all mountains, and natioos shall 
come and beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning books. And nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation.” 

But the weather and the drabness of the flat 
countryside conspired to evoke the current chill - 
iness of Soviet-American relations, not Mr. Po- 
lowsky's hopeful vision. 

Although the East German authorities had 
not announced the funeral ceremonies, word 
spread, and dusters of Germans quietly fol- 
lowed the coffin as it was borne through their 
town. 

“The whole town would have come out if they 
had announced it.” said a local schoolteacher. 
“But they didn't want that. They didn't want a 
demonstration.” 

Moved by his experience, Mr. Polowsky visit- 
ed Moscow in 1955 and met with Nikita S. 


Khrushchev and Soviet veterans of the Elbe 
campaign. He sent petitions and open letters to 
world leaders, urging them to hall the spread of 
nuclear weapons, and every April 25 kept a vigil 
by the Chicago River. 

On Saturday, at a Soviet war memorial by the 
muddy river, three Soviet soldiers in gray great- 
coats and three U.S. Army soldiers simulta- 
neously laid wreaths in memory of Mr. Po- 
lowsky. Earlier in the morning, the 
wreath-laying had almost stirred an incident 
when Major General Alexei Gortinsky, the se- 
nior Soviet officer, said the Soviet wreath should 
be laid first. But he bowed to a suggestion from 
Bruce Clark, a political counselor at the U.S. 
Embassy in East Berlin, that the wreathes be 
laid at tbe same time. 

Trembling in tbe rain, the elderly Soviet gen- 
eral praised Mr. Polowsky as “a grass-roots 
American” who had dedicated his life to “fur- 


thering friendship between the people of the 


United States and the Soviet Union so that wars 
would never happen again.'’ 

“We affirm our allegiance to the spirit of the 
Elbe,” said General Gorlinsky, who nonetheless 
indirectly charged the Reagan administration 
with accelerating the arms race and believing 
that nuclear war could be fought and won. 

Theodore Polowsky, 23 , the son of the cab 
driver, presented the Soviet delegation with a 
Russian Bible and gave a German Bible to 
Torgau's mayor, Horst Strahle. 


Rightist Killers Known 
To Salvador, Envoy Says 


By Robert: McCartney 

• U'eahuigron Pair Service 

SAN SALVADOR — The U.S. 
ambassador to El Salvador. Thom- 
as R. Pickering, has accused the 
Salvadoran authorities of f ailin g to 
crack down on rightist death 
squads even though individuals re- 
sponsible for the killings were “wdl 
known” to the security forces. 


Mr. Pickering's statement Friday 
U.S. 


marked the first time that a 
official has said publicly that the 
Salvadorans knew who was behind 
the murders. 

; Without goin° into details, the 
ambassador confirmed the accura- 
cy of recent U.S. news reports that 
had singled out several officers of 
the Salvadoran security and mili- 
tary intelligence services as alleged 
leaders of the assassination teams. 

„ “None of us,” he said, “can af- 
ford to continue in the self-delud- 
ing belief that nothing is really 
known about the shadowy world of 
these individuals and therefore 
nothing can be done. The cost is 
too great for both our nations.” 

Mr. Pickering reaffirmed recent 
strong U.S. criticisms of the death 
squads, calling them “fascists serv- 
ing the communist cause.” The crit- 
icisms have come in response to an 
upsurge in murders this fall as the 


country prepares for presidential 
: in March. 


ent Assembly: Lieutenant Aristidt 
Alfonso Marquez, intelligent 
chief of the National Police: Mai< 


elections : 

“The essentia] stumbling block 
to democracy in B Salvador re- 
mains extremist terror,” he said. 

Mr. Pickering delivered his 
speech to about 150 members of 
the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in San Salvador. There was 
scattered applause when he re-cm- 
phasized the necessity that the Sal- 
vadoran government move against 
the death squads, and polite ap- 
plause as he finished. 

The speech was Mr. Pickering's 
first since he arrived in B Salvador 
as ambassador in early September. 

His strong attack on the death 
squads was considered panicularty 
significant because it continues the 
practice of his predecessor. Deane 
R. Hinton, who used the same fo- 
rum to criticize the killings last 
year. 

The replacement of Mr. Hinton 
with Mr. Pickering was viewed as 
reflecting the Reagan adnuninis- 
tration's dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Hinton's outspoken statements on 
B Salvador, so any easing of criti- 
cism of the death squads by Mr. 
Pickering might have been viewed 
as a tacit endorsement of their ac- 
tivities. 


Mr. Pickering’s address followed 
strong criticism or the death squads 
earlier this month by Fred C. Ikle, 
undersecretary or defense for po- 
licy. The U.S. State Department 
also issued a public statement con- 
demning the upsurge in killings. 

The squads generally target per- 
sons whom they suspect of leftist 
sympathies. Civilian officials are 
telieved to be intimidated by the 
teams, which are held responsible 


for most of the estimated 35,000 
killings in B Salvador in the past 
four years. 

Mr. Pickering said the U.S. Em- 
bassy has shared its information 
about the death squads with the 
Salvadoran government 

“There is information available 
to many of us about some of the 
personalities involved,” he said. “1 
am keenly aware that mudi of that 
information may not at present be 
sufficient for a' court of law. My 
deep concern is that no one seems 
to be trying to develop evidence 
which would stand up In court” 

He added: “There is a now a 
starting point. We are certain that 
these individuals are as weQ known 
to the security forces as they are to 
those of us who have been in the 
country only a short time. In fact, 
information has been recently pub- 
lished in the foreign press repeating 
much of what is already known 
about death-squad activities.” 

Recent U.S. news reports, based 
on comments of U.S. officials and 
Salvadoran sources, have identified 
four men as being involved with the 
assassination teams. 

They are: Hector Antonio Rega- 
lado. security chief of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly: Lieutenant Aristides 
lence 
tajor 

Jose Ricardo Pozo. chief of the 
Treasury Police, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Mario Denis Morin, pro- 
vincial army commander and for- 
mer National Guard intelligence 
chief. 

Reports have also linked Ro- 
berto d’Aubuisson, president of the 
Constituent Assembly, to the death 
squads. A former army major, he is 
likely to be the presidential candi- 
date of the far-right Nationalist 
Republican Alliance. 

■ Salvadoran Army Shake-Up 

A major shake-up in the Salva- 
doran Army has affected some but 
not all of the suspected members of 
rightist death squads. United Press 
International reported Sunday 
from San Salvador, quoting U 5 . 
officials. 

The army announced changes 
that shifted commanders in nine or 
El Salvador’s 14 provinces and in- 
stalled new leaders of the country’s 
three U.S.-lrained battalions. 

Among officers affected by the 
changes were two who hare been 
linked by the U.S. Embassy to sus- 
pected death squad activity, U.S. 
officials, who asked noL to be iden- 
tified. said . 

The officers they identified were 
Colonel Marquez, who was 
transferred to the Defense Minis- 
try. and Colonel Elmer Gonzalez 
Araujo, commander in Sonsonate 
province, who was named deputy 
director of the Military Academy. 

However, the U.S. officials said 
there had been no changes in the 
intelligence service of the Treasury 
Police, which embassy sources have 
said has some of the strongest links 
to death squad activity. 
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Corazdn Aquino, right, at a rally on Sunday in Manila 
commemorating her husband. At left is Saturnina Caiman, 
mother of the man officially accused of killing Benigno 
Aquino. At center is Lorenzo Tanada. an opposition leader. 
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MANILA — A five-member 
board of inquiiy looking into the 
slaying of the opposition leader, 
Benigno S. Aquino Jr., made little 
headway last week, according to a 
lawyer observing the proceedings. 

The group, which began formal 
sessions last Monday, took testi- 
mony from military officials, but 
the lawyer said the statements only 
added more discrepancies to a case 
already dominated by contradic- 
tory and undear evidence. 

The fact-finding board, headed 
by a retired appalls court judge, 
Corazdn J. Agra v a, had sought to 
draw a broad outline of what hap- 
pened on Aug 21 . 

On that day Mr. Aquino, return- 
ing to Manila after three years in 
voluntary exile in the United 
States, stepped off a plane from 
Taiwan and was shot to death. Ro- 
lando Galman, a man identified by 
the government as a professional 
assassin with Communist associa- 
tions, was killed at the scene, and 
the government said that he bad 
killed Mr. Aquino. But there were 
immediate suspicions that the gov- 
ernment had had a hand in the 
assassination. 

In public sessions, the board of 
inquiry questioned the command- 
ing general of the Aviation Security 
Command and four of his subordi- 
nates. 

The reported inconsistencies and 
ambiguities in the testimony of the 
military men led the board mem- 
bers, all private citizens, to ques- 
tion them in great detail, slowing 
thepace of the inquiry. 

The murder of Mr. Aquino 
touched olT a political and econom- 
ic crisis here. In Manila alone, busi- 
nessmen, poor laborers, teachers 
and students staged separate pro- 
test rallies last week demanding the 
resignation erf President Ferdinand 
E. Marcos. 

[Protests, some violent, were 
staged throughout the country Sun- 
day to mark the 5 1 st anniversary of 
Mr. Aquino's birth. United Press 
International reported.] 
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Tehran Sets Trial 
For Members of 
Communist Parly 


Reuters 


The formal hearings began last 
week after several days of sessions 
related to the death of Mr. 
Aquino's purported assailant. No 
previous investigation of the oppo- 
sition leader's death made headway 
because of public distrust of inves- 
tigators who had been appointed 
by Mr. Marcos. 

News accounts and photos of 
Mr. Galman. the alleged a«n.«in, 
showed he wore an ill-fitting blue 
shirt over denim pants that were 
unbuckled and unzipped. A gov- 
ernment report claimed he bad 
penetrated airport security by pre- 
senting the credentials of a member 
of the presidential security com- 
mand. But some lawyers question 
how Mr. Galman could have 
breached security dressed in such a 
fashion. 

The operations officer of the 
Aviation Security Command. Col- 
onel Ager On tog, told the board it 
was unlikely that his guards would 
have admitted such a suspicious- 
looking person. A total of 1.199 
members of his command were on 
duty to secure the airport for Mr. 
Aquino's arrival 

Colonel Romeo Ocfaoco, deputy 
commander of the Aviation Securi- 
ty Command, testified on the medi- 
cal preparations for an attack on 
Mr. Aquino. He said they “consid- 
ered but did not decide to use" the 
facilities and personnel of medical 
stations at the international airport 
building or the Philippine Air 
Force compound. The mortally 
wounded Mr. Aquino was loaded 
into the special weapons team's van 
and driven to the army general hos- 
pital several minutes away. He was 
dead on arrivaL 

The highest-ranking officer to 
testify’. Brigadier General Luther 
CustodJo. commander of the Avia- 
tion Security Command, said his 
men could' have escorted Mr. 
Aquino through the normal route 
via tbe passenger tube into the ter- 
minal building. But he said it was 
decided to take him down the ser- 
vice stairs to the tarmac, where a 
van was waiting to take him to the 
air force headquarters. 

General Custodio was asked by 
investigators why he did not board 
the plane to make the arrest there 
and thus enhance safety. The offi- 
cer replied that it was necessary to 
transport Mr. Aquino to headquar- 
ters “as a court esv to a YIP." 


TEHRAN — Members of Iran’s 
banned communist Tudeh Party, 
several of whom have confessed to 
spying for Moscow, will go on trial 
on Dec. 6 . Iranian authorities said. 

The announcement Saturday, by 
the office of the revolutionary pros- 
ecutor of the armed forces, ap- 
peared in a weekly newspaper. 

It said the accused were mem- 
bers of the “underground organiza- 
tion” of the Tudeh Party, but did 
not name them. 

The party’s secretary-general 
Nureddin Kinnuri, and more than 
1.500 members were reported to be 
in jail 


■ Youths Riot in Manila 

Police and riot troops clashed in 
Manila with hundreds of youths 
hurling stones and homemade 
bombs Sunday in a violent climax 
to rallies mariung the 51 st birthday 
of Mr. Aquino, United Press Inter- 
national reported. Police and hos- 
pital officials reported 17 people 
injured in at least three separate 
clashes. 

More than 200,000 Filipinos 
held protests across the country 
Sunday. In the capital a man car- 
rying a concealed knife was dis- 
armed within feet of Mr. Aquino's 
widow, Corazon. 
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True Gravity of DebtCrisis 


May Only Now Be Visible 


By Carl Gtwirrz 

PARIS — Fifteen months is too long for any crisis 
— especially one in which no shots are fired — to 
remain a critical issue. 

Endless negotiation and renegotiation to contain 

the crisis bores the public and creates a sense of false 
. even among the negotiators, that muddling 


an acceptable substitute for finding soln- 


unplaoencv, a number of 
irmitv of the debt problem 







By WilEam A- Orme Jb: . . , ' 
MEXICO CITY -~Wlipe the debit Mexico may 
appear tennwarilyjresd^^tlifilKfftoi^ of unpaid foreign 
loans stiflthreatensthe political and Economic lability of 
nation from Mexko Gty to Tjerra dd Fuego at 
the tip of the continent, analysts' sntL : ‘ 

The posable outcome cffoecrisis>-a region-wide sus- 
pension of debt, servicing and a drastic ptagp in area 
investment and trade— would not coly t^atrvdhr paralyze 
Latin America^ largest economies, Mexico's banded, but' 
also would disnmtwbdd commerce and finance on a scale 
unknown for half a century, according to these experts, who 
are among the region’s top eanomte officials and pobho- 
sector financial analysts. . 

Last year, Latin America was. hit by what the United 
Nations EamomicCoinnrissjon for Latm America (ECLA) 
called its “most prqfoimd econcnmc'crias. once tha Great 
Depression of the 1930s/* After more than three decades of 
economic exp ans ion of nearly 6 percent .amraaHy, the- re* 


gkm’s economic growth stepped abruptly in 1982. In every 
Latin American country, except Panama and Cuba, per- 
capita income restated a real decline, dropping in many 
cases below the levels of a decade ago, and prospects for 
si gnificant new growth suddenly seemed in most to be 
several years distant 

earlier this year to leftover the 
short-term loans they had automatically and even eagerly 
renewed in the past. While private lenders had founded 
.$11.7 billion in new Joans to the region in the first semester 
of 1982, foreign commercial fiwanrmg in the second half of 
the year-collapsed to $300 nriffian. 

“It started as a bankers’ panic, not a genuine financial 
crisis," arid a Latin American eoonomic analyst, reflecting a 
common view in the region. But “the crisis is quite genuine 
now,” he added. 

Larin America, according to an unpublished ECLA report 
circulating in of the finance ministries and central 


banks throughout the region, simply cannot repay its $300- 
biilion debt unless lenders reschedule payments on much 
more generous terms and provide at least Sj 5 billion in fresh 
financing before 1986. 

The alternative; the report said, is for the region's nations 
to adopt far stricter economic austerity measures, with “all 
the serious economic, social and political consequences that 
implies,'’ or to “declare a unilateral [debt-servicing] morato- 
rium, as the majority of them did in the 1930s.” 

The “Brazilian road show” of the president of the central 
hanlr, Alfonso Cdso Pastore — a wodd- louring attempt to 
convince commercial, multila teral and Western government 
lenders to give Brazil another $9 billion by die end of next 
year — is encountering stiff resistance. Before forwarding 
their 36.5-billion share, S3 billion of which the Brazilians 
said they need immediately, commercial bankers are waiting 
to see if the IMF win renew the $4.6-billion credit pact it 


(Continued on Following Page) 


And so it is with the potentially catastrophic debt 
crisis of Latin America. 

Despite the manifest cor _ 
experts believe that the enormity of i 
is only about to surface — the result of the scarcity of 
international credit and the limits on countries such as 
Mexico and Brazil to suppress their foreign currency 
requirements by wrin g in g out imports. 

The official view, as expressed by the Internationa] 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements and their leading member gov- 
ernments. is that continued austerity in the debtor 
states coupled with somewhat faster world economic 
growth will keep the debt problem contained to man- 
ageable proportions. 

“It will be very difficult,” one central banker said, 
“to get commercial banks to repeat next year the very 
modest 1983 performance of increasing their interna- 
tional exposure" to developing countries. “On the 
other hand, I'm inclined to dunk the U.S. business 
upswing will continue, and modestly spread to other 
OECD countries. If that happens, the financing needs 
of the developing countries may decline more than 
expected. 

“It's an open question which wiD be first: Will the 
slowdown in bank lending create very difficult condi- 
tions, or will the U S. recovery produce a sharp im- 
provement in the situation of developing countries 7" 

But economists outride official policy circles decry 
the excessive optimism about developing countries 
being able to sustain a policy of austerity and about 
growth prospects in the industrialized world And they 
lament the absence of what they call serious efforts to 
develop long-term solutions. 

The measures of complacency are many. One is the 
value financial markets put on the securities of the 
most exposed commercial banks. When the crisis 
erupted following Mexico's unilateral declaration of a 
90-day payments moratorium in August 1982, the rate 
of interest U.S. banks were forced to pay for one-' 
month money shot up to 400 basis points over compa- 
rably dated U.S. Treasury securities. 

Today, that margin is down to 50 points. 

A more meaningful measure of complacency is the 
official inaction to improve the economic environ- 
ment. Everyone agrees that two conditions are abso- 


lutely necessary if the debt problem is to be contained 
within manageable proportions: 

• Economic activity in the industrialized world 
must expand by at least 2Vi percent a year through 
1986 and trade barriers must come down to provide 
hard-currency export earnings for the raw material 

and manufactured goods of the developing countries. 

• And interest rates must decline. Lower rates are 
needed to both foster the economic recovery and to 
lessen the debt burden. Each percentage-point decline 
in interest rates cuts an estimated S3 billion off the 
debt burden. And each percent rise in economic 
growth among Lhe 24 nations of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development is estimated 


to equal a 5-percemage-poim drop in interest rates. 

ales have declined. The London interbank 


Interest rates I 
offered rate (Libor), on which the bulk of the Third 
World's commercial debt is based, peaked at 13ft 
percent in the weeks after Mexico's moratorium and 
subsequently fell to 8ft percent. But Libor is currently 
10 percent — and rising. 

OECD economic growth, thanks to a strong ad- 
vance in the United States, is rising at about a 3Vi- 
percem annual rate — double the recession rate esti- 
mated for the first six months of this year. 

But doubts persist about the durability of that 
growth because of the exceedingly large U.S. budget 
deficit, current and projected, and the impact that 
financing such shortfalls will have on UJS. interest 
rates. 

As noted, rates are already picking up. The dollar, 
after declining from its post-devaluation highs set in 
August, is again climbing and severely constricting the 
abihtv of other OECD countries to lower their interest 
rates to fuel their economic growth. 

The size of the current- account, deficit developing 
countries will have to finance hangs on the outcome of 
expansion in the industrialized world, the level of 
interest rates and the value of Lhe dollar. The current 
account includes Lhe trade balance and capital flows 
— of which the most important are payments of 
interest and principal to service their debt. 

The current-account deficit of the nonoil develop- 
ing countries peaked in 1981 at $78 billion, with more 
ihan half — $42 billion — financed by bank loans. 


This year, the deficit is projected 
— down from the $51 billion esti 


to total $45 billion 


estimated at mid-year 


due to the slashing of imports by such countries as 
JnmL 


Mexico and Brazil. The 1984 deficit is forecast to 
remain virtually unchanged at $44 billion. 

But bank loans are decreasing. Last year they ac- 
counted for 42 percent of the current-account deficit 
and this year they are projected to cover a little more 
than one-third. In addition, more than half of this 
(Continued on Following Page) 



Special to the JHT ■ . 

TOKYO — A year ago, the fe- 
lure of offshore banking in . Asa 
seemed settled. Hoqg Kxmg Indeed 
set to make even morc mqney put 
of the booming syndicated loan 
market Singapore’s foreign-ex- 
change dealing activity was reach- 
ing record levels, urged on by the 
Monetary Aulhority af Singapore 
(MAS). Tokyo’s bankers and bu- 
reaucrats were mntHng over the 
canclorioos reached _ by a high- 
powered survey mission that had 
visited the wondYoff shore centers 
— - a step widely mtoprafed as the 
first on the path to a Tokyo off- 
share banking market . 

Today, things look different. 

Syndication managers in Hong 
Kong are trying to cope with a 
market that is less than half the size 
of 198Ts. The MAShas Ai med it s 
dealing business more to Europe 


and the United States, and the off- 
shore banks — the Asian Currency 
Units (ACUs) —in Singapore have 
stepped growing after years of_very 
rapid increases in assets. And in 
fTokyo, the* idea of offshore bank- 
ing has been elbowed back to the 
end of foe queue of proposab-for 
liberalizing Japan’s financial mar- 
kets. 

/ ■ .Part of the unexpected contrap- 
tion of offshore banking activity in 
Asia in 1983 caa.be attribeted .to 
The general slowdcrwn in demand 
for international financing — a 
slowdown that ha? been much 
more abrupt iHim many bankers 
expected, even ghreri the known 
fikcfiho od of default by major 
debtors. 

Abbot $145 btifion worth of in- 
ternational syndicated loans were 
arranged iri 1982. Hong Kong, as 
the syndication center far Asia, had 


more of the business than either 
Singapore or Tokyo. Between $6 
bdUon and $7 bflbon of those loans 
were agned in Hong Kong, agamft 
about $3.5 billion in Tokyo (the 
dollar value' of syndicated credits 
denominated in yen), and about 
S25b3hon in Singapore. 


During foe first 10 months of 
this year, however, about S65 bfl- 
hon worth of international credits 
were arranged, againjt the $130 bil- 
lion or more in the same period of 
1982. To a limited extent, the Asian 
centers of international finance 
have been less affected than their 
colleagues in the Euromarkets or in 
foe United States. The amply of 
binds to Asian countries n ay not 
dried up to the same dramatic ex- 
tent that it has in the case of lend- 
ing to Eastern Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica or Africa, because banks by and 
large are stifl happy to lend to 


many of the newly industrialized 
countries of Asia — the bankers* 
creed being, in this as in other in- 
stances, that those who do not 
need, get Even so, less than $10 
baffion m new syndicated funds has 
found its way to Asian countries 
this year, against about $15 billion 
last year, and the flow of funds in 
the future is Hkely to be even more 
cautious because of the imminent 
renegotiation of the Philippines’ 
debt and continued worries over 
Indonesia (hurt by faffing oil 
prices) and South Korea (with a 
large outstanding debt to service). 

The contraction in Asian-doDar 
finance has been matched by a sim- 
ilar slowdown in the provision of 
yea funds. Japan’s banks were au- 
thorized by the Ministry of Finance 
to extend about 700 billion yen (S3 
bOhon) in new yen credits during 
(Continued on Page 14) 


Need for IMF Funding Brings Fierce Debate 


By Sharon Walsh 

WASHINGTON — The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has been 
fared with one dilemma after an- 
other as it has attempted to fulfill 
its role as global lender; while com- 
ing precariously dose to running 
out of funds. 

In its equally important role of 
financial policeman it has met re- 
sistance. in the form of social and 
political upheaval as -it imposed 
economic aus terity measures on the 
countries to which it lends. 

If the IMF fails in its efforts in 
either role, some observers said, the 
results could be -disastrous for the 
U.S. economy and for the interna- 
tional banking system. Bui the 
range of opinion on the IMF's role 
in the international debt situation 
is wide, and its need for additional 
funding this year sparked fierce de- 
bate amo ng economists and pofitt- 

rians. 

Milton Friedman, an econ omis t 
at one end of the spectrum of op^ 

ion, has written that “the IMF 
should be abolished, not expand- 
ed.” Robert Salomon, an econo- 
mist and guest scholar at foe 
Brookings Institution, described 
the IMF’s purpose as bring .“to 
hdp these [debtor] countries over 
foe present bad patch mtilwflrid 
recovery and, .one hopes, lower in- 
terest rates permit them to get back 

to normaL” 

The condition of Brazil alone has 
kept foe IMF. foe Baptfor Inter- 
national Settlements in Basel, pri- 
vate banks, the BraaUai govern- 
ment and foe governments of 
industrialized countries in a state 
of nearly constant anxiety. For stu- 
dents of foe IMF, Brazil has been 
foe main example this year — * 
Mexico was last — of foe fund s 
central role in helping to untangle 
foe international debt modok- 


With foreign loans of more than 
$90 bflHon, Brazil is foe world’s 
largest and, perhaps, most troubled 
debtor; In February, its govern- 
ment agreed with foe IMF to cat 
capital spending of state compa- 
nies, cut subsidies for certain com- 
modities and disengage foe link, 
between wages and prices in return 
for additional loans of more than 
$4 biffian. 

- However, the fond refused to ad- 
vance Brazil the second pan of the 
loan after the country was unable 
to live up to the economic aristoity 
measures. The bills kepi coming 
due, and by mid-July Brazfl founq 
hsdf unaWe to repay, a $400-m0r 
Ion short-term credit. So it re- 
tamed once again to foe IMF. 

In September, foe IMFfcrgcd m 
it with Brazil and manstri- 
govecnmaits and private 
banks under which Brazil would 
receive an Sll-biDibn package of 
loans to take it through the end of 
1984, 

And just cm Nov.22 the IMF 
executive board voted to resume 

tending (0 B razil While it COald 

still be the prime contender to 

sp o iler in mtem arinnal/teh t cri- 
sis, Brazil is not alone in its trou- 
bles. 

. The devrioping countries alone 
are in debt to the extent of more 
than $700 Whan, with Brazil, Mex- 
ico and Argentina representing 
bkhb than S200 bahanra that debt 
Of the 146 member countries of foe 
IMF, 45 are being given IMF sup- 
port. And at the beginning at 1983, 
Wof those countries watTtsdied- 
foeir debts, which usually 
cadrng over a number 
of yearn foe payments that were 
due in one year. 

In the midst of all this need, the 
fund committed mine resources 
. than it had avaQable, leaving it vrifo 
a shortfall that was expected tobe 


about 6 billion 
rights by the end of the year 
causing, tt to request foal member 
countries increase their quotas. 
(The unit of account of foe fund, 
the SDR, is based on a basket of 
five currencies: the U.S. dollar, the 
Deutsche made, the French franc, 
the yen and the pound sterling. As 
of nov 21, the SDR was equal to 
about SUMS.) 

The IMF, as me international 
economist blithely put it, is in “ia 
pretty sticky situation.” Nor, he 
said, would it fog itself out over- 
night. The present wave of troubles 
is relatively young in terms of the 
IMF's existence since 1944, when 
its articles of agreement, along with 
those of the World Bank, were for- 
mulated in Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire. Its resources, accord- 
ing to foe charter, were to be de- 
rived from members’ subscriptions 
and alloted to members according 
to their quotas in the fund. 

Economists trace foe problems 
straining the IMF's resources to the 
first oil shock in 1973. After the oil 
shock, the current-account defiats 
of countries not producing oil rose 
sharply, reaching a combined peak 
of -SIM) bifocal m 1981. Commer- 
cial hanks at that time made low- 
cost loans to developing countries, 
loans drawn from foe banks* large 
pod of surplus funds coming in 
from ofl-exporting countries. 

After 1979, tighter monetary pol- 
icies in some of the major industrial 
countries meant higher interest 
rates, causing debtor countries to 
pay interest followed by massive 
increases in interest paymats-This 
situation was followed by disinfla- 
tion in industrial countries, which 
meant less demand for foe exports 
of developing countries ana in- 
creasing bakrar-of-payments defi- 
cits. 

There are those who say the se- 


ries of debt-causing problems are 
over. U.S. Treasury Secretary Don- 
ald T. Regan said at foe annual 
meeting of the IMF and the World 
Bank in September that the “global 
recession is over” and that foe 
world recovery eventually would 
solve foe international debt prob- 
lem. Yet, even if Mr. Regan is cor- 
rect on the eventuality — and many 
economists say he is not — the IMF 
still most come up with the fnnds to 
meet the needs of its member na- 
tions in foe short term and impose 
conditionality on its member bor- 
rowers. And both of those tasks are 
hampered by present economic and 
political concerns. 

President Ronald Reagan, in a 
speech to the IMF delegates in Sep- 
tember, called foe IMF foe “linch- 
pin of the international financial 
system” and urged the U.S. Con- 
gress to pass legislation appropriat- 
ing $8.4 billion for foe fund, a one- 
time increase that is the U.S. part 
of a $3S-biDion addition to IMF 
quotas and an 5183-billion in- 
crease in foe fund's General Agree- 
ments to Borrow. 


But as the IMF’s Nov. 30 dead- 
line to ratification of foe quota 
increases by member nations ap- 
proached, political delays in foe 
U.S. contribution meant that foe 
IMF was running out of money 
and the UA Congress out of time. 

Despite Mr. Reagan’s strong en- 
dorsement of the legislation, it had 
stumbled ova- two instances of par- 
tisan politics. The first issue was 
foe. request by House Speaker 
Thomas P. O’Neil Jr., Democrat of 
Massachusetts, for a letter from 
President Reagan to Democrats 
who supported foe legislation. The 
request came after a Republican 
group accused foe Democrats of 
voting for aid to communist coon- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Investors 
rely on it* 




When continental Europe's leading institutional 
investors purchasing U.S. shares were asked about reading 
ireferences, their number one choice was foe International 
l Tribune, with eighty-five percent reporting that 
they read iL 

The world's only global newspaper, foe International 
Herald Tribune reaches more than a third of a million 
readers each day in 164 countries. Not all of them are 
institution al investment professionals. But most of them 
are involved with financial decision-making on an 
international level. 

Consider these facts about IHT readers: 

• 65% are in management positions 

• 23% are CEO’s, Owners or Partners 

• 75% own shares, Eurobonds or other bonds 

• 64% are involved in corporate purchasing decisions. 

No wonder that 28 of Europe’s top 30 banks advertised 

in the International Herald Tribune last year. Or foal close 
to 600 financial advertisers regularly place messages on the 
Trib’s well-read pages. 

These leaders in foe field of international investment 
rely on the International Herald Tribune. 

Shouldn't you? 
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Exposure of U.£ Bonks in Eastern Europe 
And Nonoil Developing Countries, Relative to Capital 



(Percentage, End Year) 

1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

1982 

Value, 1982 
(millions of 
dollars) 

All Banks 

Eastern Europe 

16.7 

15.8 

16.1 

13.9 

12.9 

8.9 

6,278 

Nonoil Less Developed 
Countries 

114.9 

114.4 

124.2 

132.3 

148.3 

146.1 

103,181 

TOTAL 

131.6 

130.2 

140.3 

146.2 

163-5 

155.0 

109,459 

Mexico 

27.4 

23.4 

23.0 

27.6 

34.3 

345 

24,377 

Brazil 

29.4 

28.6 

27.3 

25.4 

26.9 

28.9 

20,438 

Nine Largest Banks: 

Eastern Europe 

25.0 

23.5 

23.9 

21.8 

195 

13.9 

4^)45 

Nonoil Less Developed 
Countries 

163.2 

166.8 

182.1 

199.3 

220.6 

221.2 

64,149 

TOTAL 

1882 

190.3 

206.0 

221.1 

240.1 

235-2 

68,194 

Mexico 

32.9 

30.4 

29.6 

37.8 

44.4 

44.4 

12,262 

Brazil 

41.9 

42.4 

40.3 

39.3 

40.8 

45.8 

13,296 


True Gravity of Debt Crisis 
May Only Now Be Visible 


(Coa tinned From Preceding Page) 
year’s bank finan cing was “in voluntary" in that the 
IMF made its own leading conditional on the banks 
providing new money. 

Statistics provided by the BIS, meanwhile,. show 
that voluntary lending by commercial banks is at a 
near standstill. AO of the small increase recorded in 
the second quarter went to nonoil developing coun- 
tries outside Latin America. However, Asia, which had 
retained its image of prosperity and relative sound 
f inan cing, is also being pulled mlo the whirlpool of 
doubt, with the Philippines now in the process of 
rescheduling its debt. 


political feat in those countries that appears impossi- 
ble fa 



Despite all the signs that banks are reluctant to go 
l official forecasts project that commensal 


Jonn M. Thwriwr/lha W aKnffon hat 

Jacques de Larosiere, managing director of the IMF. 


Source: “International Debt and the Sr ability of the World Economy . " by William R. Cline. 


Loan Burden Threatens Latin American Stability 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 

suspended for reasons of noncom- 
plionce last May. The report, pre- 
pared at the request of President 
Osvaldo Hurtado of Ecuador, 
marks a departure from the nor- 
mally circumspect tone of ECLA's 
economic studies. Bui more signifi- 
cant than the document's unusually 
frank language is its purpose — the 
report is being used as a working 
paper fora planned meeting of Lat- 
in America’s heads of state that 
President Hurtado and others hope 
will culminate in a joint demand 
for a renegotiation on more favor- 
able terms of the region’s foreign 
debt. 

Quietly backed by Mexico and 
Venezuela as weD as Ecuador, the 
conference could represent the first 
time that Latin America's govern- 
ments “address the debt question 
head-on." said an economist acting 
as a consultant to the initiative. 
"Until now, in forums like the an- 
nual World Bank and Interameri- 
can Development Bank meetings, 
the debt problem has been 
broached only cautiously," he said. 
“Bui it is increasingly clear that 
these countries cannot pay and that 
continued zero growth is not a via- 
ble option, either economically or 
politically." 

The most recent planning session 
for the meeting was held without 
publicity in San Josi. Costa Rica, 
in early November, and the confer- 
ence is now tentatively scheduled 
for mid-January in Quito, Ecuador, 
sources said. Planners insist that 
conference members will not even 


contemplate calling for an immedi- 
ate payments moratorium. “Mexi- 
co and the other big countries 
won’t get near anything that re- 
motely resembles a debtors' car- 
tel," said Gen Rosental, chief 
economist for ECLA’s Mexico- 
Central America secrion. 

But the implicit threat remains, 
because, as a Mexico-based finan- 
cial analyst put it, “the possibility 
of a debtors' cartel is the only real 
bargaining leverage this region 
has." The EC LA report, while say- 
ing that Latin America has demon- 
strated its “determination to avoid 
the escape route" of a payments 
moratorium, noted pointedly that 
such a move would be “profoundly 
prejudicial to the international fi- 
nancial system," with the impact 
being felt “not just by Latin Ameri- 
can countries. But by the developed 
nations as welL" 

To avert the possibility of a mor- 
atorium. the report continued, 
banks should grant Latin America 
several years relief from most inter- 
est payments, and rescheduling of 
both interest and principal should 
be stretched out over a decade or 
more. 

Some analysts see the Hurtado 
initiative as just the latest symptom 
of the growing Latin American re- 
sentment against private foreign 
banks and, even more, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which has 
supervised the region’s ongoing 
debt restructuring and dictated 
strict budget-cutting measures as a 
standby loan prerequisite. One 
continually voiced complaint is 


that the IMF’s fiscal formula calls 
for a reduction of imports coupled 
with an increase in non traditional 
exports — yet with most of the 
region bound by these strictures, 
and world commerce still in the 
grip of recession, there are few cus- 
tomers for new export goods. 

Everywhere in the region, the 
panorama of an economy under the 
IMF regimen looks essentially the 
same, with the gross domestic 
product and real wages fallin g, un- 
employment and domestic interest 
rates rising, and record trade sur- 
pluses swelling, the result of an 
unprecedented inability to afford 
even the most essential industrial 
imports. “The net effect," said 
Rene Villareal Mexico's deputy 
minister of commerce and indus- 
try. “is to constrict both commerce 
and industrial growth." 

Mr. V illareal, who since com- 
pleting his doctoral work under 
Nobel prize-winning economist 
James Tobin of Yale, has emerged 
as one of the IMF’s most outspo- 
ken and influential Latin American 
critics, said that the fund must 
change its criteria to encourage 
“economic adjustment with 
growth." 

“1 don’t see any other al tentative 
for this region,” he said.“How are 
we going to repay the debt if not 
through exports and economic 
growth?" 

Yet the IMFs budget-slashing 
precepts remain unaltered, and the 
number of area countries ap- 
proaching the fund for loans in- 
creases monthly. “The majority of 


the Latin American nations are 
now involved in some way with the 
IMF, and there is a tendency for 
still more nations to request IMF 
support." said Fernando Rivera, 
assistant director of the Latin 
American Institute for Monetary 
Studies, which is also acting as an 
adviser to the organizers of the 
Quito conference. 

This “unprecedented" situation 
has not only hurt intraregional 
trade, but has complicated bilateral 
financial arrangements in the re- 
gion, Mr. Rivera said. “Bolivia says 
it cannot pay its debt because it 
hasn’t received money it is owed by 
Argentina, and Argentina says it 
cannot pay Bolivia or anybody 
else." he added. S imilar ly. Costa 
Rica, with the region's biggest per- 
capita foreign debt, has pointed to 
Nicaragua's failure to pay for Cos- 
ta Rican products as a major factor 
in its own inability to make pay- 
ments. 

Earlier this month. Costa Rica 
became the latest country to com- 
plain that it must either reject IMF 
budget-cutting guidelines and run 
the “disastrous risk" of losing its 
IMF financing, or accept the fund’s 
demands and “confront rising so- 
cial agitation." 

But small countries such as Cos- 
ta Rica lack the clout to influence 
the IMFs policies, analysts said. 

Much more significant, they feel 
wifi be the inevitable next round of 
Brazil's negotiations with the IMF 
and its private creditors. Unable to 
stay within the fund’s inflation tar- 
gets and politically reluctant to 


heed its wage policy advice. Brazil 
last May had its IMF loan afgree- 
mem suddenly suspended, inter- 
rupting its parallel credit talks with 
private bankers. 

Now. after intense IMF pres- 
sure, Brazil won a renewal of the 
loan pact — and fresh money com- 
mitments from most major private 
creditors by agreeing to restrict sal- 
ary hikes below inflation levels and 
by designing a new “economic ad- 
justment" program for 1984. 

scheduling terms than those grant- 
ed fiscally obedient Mexico. 

And in neighboring Argentina, 
the newly elected president, Raul 
Alfonsin, surprised his country’s 
creditors by bitterly denouncing 
the “restridve prescriptions” of the 
IMF and the “usurious" demands 
of the foreign banks. “They can’t 
expect to have the debt paid back if 
they are going to dose our export 
markets," Mr. Alfonsin said on the 
nighL of his election. 


on lending, 

bank loans next year wiU cover almost half the for- 
eign-financing requirement of the nonoil developing 
countries. Bank loans are projected to rise to $21 
billion from this year’s expected $17 billion. 

Estimates of the developing countries’ current-ac- 
count deficit p ffipnwe that those governments can 
maintain i 

below i 

vide jobs 
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As a corollary to the region’s 
near-universal entanglement with- 
the IMF. almost every Latin Amer- 
ican country is also wrestling with 
an unwieldy creditors committee, 
often composed of representatives 
of 400 foreign banks or more, at- 
tempting to posqioae short-term 
principal obligations and obtain 
new loans destined largely for prin- 
cipal payments. In the last month 
alone; Ecuador concluded a $1.4- 
billion rescheduling arrangement. 
Peru met with lenders to reshape an 
earlier $830- million debt-restruc- 
turing plan and Chile obtained a 
90-month extension on its morato- 
rium on principal while continuing 
the renegotiation of $3.4 billion in : 
short-term debts. 

From a world financial view- 
point however, these smaller econ- 
omies present relatively manage- 
able banking problems. 


increased exports. 

But if planners have got their numbers wrong, and 
foreign trade does not provide the needed lift it is 
hard to see whore the necessary extra finance will 
come from. 

Direct investment which the Reagan administra- 
tion insists is the logical source of development fi- 
nance despite the recipient countries’ long-standing 
hostility to that source of money, is now projected to 
total $8 billion this year and $9 billion next year. Ibis 
is $1 billion less than o fficial agencies had been pro- 
jecting in July. 

The IMF, which years ago was superseded by the 
Euromarket as the mam supplier of current-account 
financing for developing countries, win be hard put to 
pick up more slack than it is already doing. 

Even with its 45 percent quota increase (lending 
ability) the IMF already expects it will have to borrow 
an additional $8 billion to $10 billion between raid- 
1984 to 1986 to finance members in financ ial distress. 
If the debt situation fails to improve along the lines 
officially forecast the IMF will be pressed to seek 
more money. 

The real Hangw fc that adequate financing for the 
developing countries will not be available — eHnrinal- 
ing the incentive for those countries to comply with 
IMF prescriptions to ref mm their domestic economies 
and to not repudiate their debt. 

Larry A. Sjaastad, an economist at the University of 
Chicago and the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies in Geneva, describes the situation this way: 

“The debt situation rtf Argentina, Brazil and Mexi- 
co is quite similar to that of the U.S. government. As a 
fraction of their respective gross domestic products, 
public-sector debt in all four countries is about the 
same — one-third. Moreover, gross borrowings by all 
four governments have, for several years, exceeded 
current interest on (heir debts; in effect, no surpluses 
have been needed to pay interest 

“The important difference, however, is tha t Argen- 


The need is large and, it should be pointed out, 
mostly due to economic fluctuations outside the con- 
trol of any of the borrowers- In his study “Internation- 
al Debt and the Stability of. the World Econom y." 
William R. CKiie, a senior fellow at the Wa 1 ‘ 


tina. Mexico and Brazil can no longer borrow to pay die rai« they would pay to borrow would be sgnifi- 
* — Talbert cantly higher — and more profitable to the banks — 


that interest, whereas the U.S. government can [al 
at high rates of interest]. 

“As a result, the former three less fortunate coun- 
tries, must increase their saving by an amount suffi- 
cient to pay that interest. Indeed, the problem dial 
they face is similar to the one that would confro nt die 
U-S. Congress if it were compelled to turn the current 
52JO-biilioQ fiscal deficit into an S80-bzDion surplus. 

“The sheer inability of that Congress to control its 


than what the IMF paid. 

Borrowing in the market would .< 
increase the resources of. the IMF, in fine whhlLS. 
objections to see a permanent large inercasem, the 
fund’s resources. However, both the UnitedStates and 
West Germany object to thc IMFs tapping the public 
market. The issue is a political one, with both court- 
(Continued <mFaHoirag Page) • 
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_ does not inspire confidence with respect to 
: probable future performance of die governments 
of Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and others. To expe rt a 




s for the United States is unrealistic to say the feast 
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lending. Loans to the devdi^ing countr ie s t ha t do not 
produce oil total 146 percent of the capital of U8. 
banks. The nine latest US. banks atone have loans 


MV 




In dollar tarns, these loans amount to hardy 10 
percent of the total assets of the nine banks. Neverthe- 
less, repudiation or default, by just Brazil could wipe 
out 78 percent of the capital base of ‘Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust and 74 percent of CStihank’& 

The major North American, European. Midcast 
arid Japanese hunks have continued to provide modest 
amounts of new money — - under pressure from the 
IMF. But those exercises become increaangly difficult 
— as more bankers worry about throwing go od mon ey 
after bad loans — aiKl arc mmadequate substitute for 
what the borrowers need. 
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based Institute for International Ebanomics, said that 
the external debt of the deveJopmg countries that do 
not prodnce ofl increased $482 Whan betwem 1973- 
82 to a total of $612 bEffimL 
But he estimates that $260 biBion jof the increase 
can be attributed to the increase in oil prices since 

1974. A further $41 bfllioo resulted from the sharp rise 
in drtlar interest rates -in Hi^l-1982,. another $21 
billion from lost export volume due to the woridwidc 
recession, and $79 Mllion to the drop in contmodity 
p rints and other twnt> of trade. . 

Thus, he estimates $401 bOEon of the $482-bflHon 
increase may be attributed to the impact of events ovw 
which the (fcbtors had no control . 

Financing those needs were relatively easy — -and 
cheap — m the days up to mid-1982wbm internation- 
al bank lending, viewed as virtually, riddess, was 
expanding at annual rales of up to 25 percent. 

The challenge today is to find bow to enable: banks 
to resume Igniting blit ai the inw w iiihlishwB a 
framework that will prevent repetition of some of the 
worst -excesses of the years of ovexcompetitive 
lending. 

One sugpstion, by Nicolas Kruil, economist and 
general manager of Gulf & Ocddenlal Investment Cdi 
in Geneva, is- to use the IMF as a “countercyclical 
instrument rtf mtupuniiwul aredit nt*n y n»gi t . 
mobilizing bank credit in times of stress." ' 

He would have theTMF bcgrow in the intemalional 
capital markets to assure the availability of adequate 
financin g. Banks would gladly lend to the IMF, but 

institution. Once confidence* was xestorS^ bankers 
would resume lending directly to tin: countries since 
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World Organizations Study Insurance Programs 


. . PARIS— One sus way to tom theOhinl WoridVdAt 
crisis nito a finflTMaal caiastiqahe for the world is to push the 
major -fobidrstatts m to repudiating tbsix’ loans. Hut would 
bankrupt tire nugor h anks of North America, Western Eu- 
rope anti Japan, wiuctnvould be feft holding worthless paper 
farexqcediiigliiefr.aTO : 

Mpresenlthe incentive for debtees to walk away from 
then: obligations is increasing. 

Ctee, set of figures ,tdls the story, fast year, net -new 
borrowing byrhe msicaJ developing countries totaled $57.4 
billion. Butmtej^payments totaled S592MIion. . 

fc previous yea^the^ 1981, far 

exantpICrhew bonowing'totaled $31 bflhon agamst interest 
pa^n^ cC $55 _biIHoa. ' ‘ ' 

wilRnm R. Cline., an economist and senior, fellow at the 
Waibmgtori-based Institute for Intenuttiona! Ebonotnica, 
caflsttesTan underlying strnctmalvuinerabifity in imema- 
tio^fetHfirig.* ‘ *’■ \; 

: i jodgnwitTs madesoldy on the basis of ample 

comparison of die interest burden agrinst net hew loans 
received, the developing countries have Btfle incentive to 
r^tmaeTM^gii^ dQ?t-sgvicn^ ohHgafinns,” he said. 

fa^brt^tl^defMlted. iEmtIosks in net new loans ; 
forgone' would ' appr ox i mately equal their gains in ' interest 
rdfef."; ; . ; y : • •• ■_ 

To besure, tbere wooid beother costs as wefl — the risk of 
bang isdatoti economically from the rest of the world. ‘ 

^t thepOTU he mSccs iflustiatesTrtQr the scaraty of loans , 
is such a critical issue. 

Itisper&spswcnthmeiitioinngthMdevelqpinientlDStoii-' 
caUy is financed whhfdreim capitals amply demonstrated 
by" the InumdaT hislory of ttie ymtistLStates. .What tEstm- . 
guishes tee entrant sanation is tfeoverwfaelmmg rehance tin _ 
loans to finance devdqpment mther than foreign’ invest- 
ment, winch by its na^is ridLcapitaU . : - 
In any ewerit;. putting aside qnestions. about whether gov- 
ernments ever repay debtor just COTtmuaHyrdfl it oyer, it is 


dear that seeking repayment in the midst of a recession is 
not feasible. 

But' bank lending is contracting and the trickle of cash 
flowing to the most hard-pressed countries is due to the arm 
twisting of the Internationa] Monetary Fund, which has tied 
the availability of its own credits to continuing support f torn 
the banks. 

Thus; the international organizations — with the World 
Bankin the lead — are exploring ways to increase the flow of 
funds. 

One ‘question under study is whether flows could be 
substantially augmented if better insurance were available. 

. National plans already exist in virtually all industrialized 
counties to insure investments and next month the board of 
the World Bank is expected to decide whether a new multi- 
lateral plan could improve the investment climate and 
generate greater flows. 

Given (he preponderance of bank loans in financial flows 
to developing countries, the World Bank plan, if approved, 
would' have to include loans. Up to now, the national 
piograms have insured only direct investments against ex- 
propriation and war, but that coverage is both limited and 
expensive. 

The main risk today is so-called transfer risk, or the 
inability of sovereign governments to meet the foreign cur- 
rency requirements to service their debt 

Ibrahim FJL Shihata, vice president and general counsel of 
the World Bank, stresses that many basic questions — such 
as whether to include medium- and long-term loans in any 
new plan — remain. Among the others are how wh a 
multilateral plan would be funded and whether it would 
need to be an independent agency or part of the World Bank. 

■ Mr. Shihata rejected suggestions that such widened msur- 
: ance coverage might mate redpient countries to be less 
cautious and that it might, in effect, reward countries mis- 
treating foreign investors or lenders. 


"If that were a good argument, there would be no insur- 
ance in the world," he said in a telephone interview. 

Assuming the board approves the insurance concept, 
another major question is how such a plan would be funded. 
Mr. Shihata said it could be financed by the country of the 
investors, the investors themselves, the host countries or a 
combination. 

Meanwhile, Henry Wallich. a governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, believes that banks themselves should con- 
sider setting up an insurance pool. Given the high margins of 
2 percent or more over Libor that banks are charging to 
reschedule loans and the criticism this is stirring Mr. Wal- 
lich thinks banks would be well advised to use part or all of 
this margin as payment into an insurance pool. 

He suggests that banks making “constructive'' use of the 
margin might be able to protect themselves against pressures 
from borrowers to lower the lending terms. 

His suggestion, at a recent meeting of the Group of 30, is 
that all new loans be put into a pool. 

No individual loan would be insured, only limited losses 
of thepooL 

If half the 2-percent premium were set aside as insurance 
premium, the plan might offer 1 percent insurance coverage 
the first year, 2 percent the second year and growing each 
year. 

The object would be to insure about 75 percent of loan 
pod, with the other 25 percent exposure borne only by the 
banks as an incentive for than to remain prudent. 

While be thinks such a plan is a “sensible idea," he 
acknowledges there are many technical obstacles to over- 
come such as who would administer such a pooL 

Even more basic, there would have to be agreement of all 
participants about when a sovereign loan is a loss. Is it when 
debt service payments are halted? 

Or only when a loan has been repudiated? 

— CARL GEWIRTZ 


True Gravity of World Debt Crisis 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 

tries objecting to the implied loss of control over 
the agency once it can fund itself independently. 

The Bundesbank, in its September monthly re- 
port. said: "The cooperative nalure of the IMF 
could suffer lasting damage and the precarious 
balance of rights and duties among its members be 
seriously upset if the fund were no longer depen- 
dent for its refinancing on countries in strong 
reserve and b ai an ce-of -p avments positons." 

Some experts, such as Alexandre Swoboda. di- 
rector of the Geneva-based International Center 
for Monetary and Banking Studies, said there is no 
chance of resolving the finan cial crisis of the devel- 
oping countries as long as hanks pretend they will 
incur no losses as a result of their overtrading. 

Mr. Swoboda believes much of the investments 
made with the borrowed funds "have gone sour, or 
the collateral is not worth what people thought it 
would be worth — partly because of the higher 

level of real interest rates, partly because of the fall 
in the terms of trade of the developing countries, 
partly because of the recession, partly because of 
mismanagement in a number of the developing 
countries and partly because some people have just 
made oFf with the money [capital flight]." 

Mr. Swoboda said that when this happens to 
domestic loans to corporate clients, the borrower 
goes bankrupt, or sells off assets and slims down, 
or agrees with its lenders to share the costs to 
restructure the debt (sometimes wirii the govern- 
ment stepping in, as in the case of Chrysler). 

But in the current international context, the 
entire cost or the devalued asset is being borne by 
developing countries. He does not argue that they 


should not have to pav it — after all, they did 
borrow it. But he does insist they cannot afford to 
and at some point bonks will hive to admit this. 

“Rescheduling at rates that value the assets as 
unchanged cannot go on forever." he said. 

The problem, he said, is deciding how to appor- 
tion the losses, “without giving distorted incentives 
to banks to lend too much and without creating Lhe 
sort of panic where [bank] lending evaporates." 

Both Mr. Swoboda and Mr. Krul also argue that 
the banks' existing portfolio of Third World debt 
needs to be made liquid — much like other assets 
banks hold. 

Banks may hold enormous positions in domestic 
bonds, for example, which could drop sharply in 
value if interest rates rise. In that case, banks do 
not pull out of the bond market waiting for a 
recovery in prices but write down their losses and 
upgrade their portfolio by moving into the new. 
higher yielding issues. 

Mr. Krul said: “The main systemic problem fac- 
ing the international financial markets stems . . . 
from lhe excessive substitution of classic security 
borrowing by bank credtLs — a form of financing 
deprived of a self-stabilizing secondary market 

“A special international Lombard or discount- 
ing mechanism, to be reverted to in times of stress 
. . . could be conceived so as to discount bank debt 
and other public or private liabilities of developing 
countries at market-related terms against the issu- 
ance of certificates [by the Worid Bank or the 
IMF], which, in turn, would be discountable at 
central banks. . . ~ 

The mere existence of such a facility, he said, 
"might encourage increased private credit flows 
and longer maturities." 



Brings Fierce Debate 


(Contiwied From Page 7> . 
.tries. The" Democrats' had voted 
a g^ingr an amendment to the IMF- 
bill that would h&vjs stepped IMF 
funds from going -to communist 
countries. 

After Mr. Reagan yielded tb the 
pressure and depressed He apprfecT 
ation in a letter to the Democrats, a 
second bsne held up thebffl. Rep- 
resentative Fe rnand SL -Gennanv 
Democrat of Rhode Island and 

chairman of the HOQSG Ranlrmg 
Committee, refusal to move -the 
House version of the bin along un- 
til the a dminis tration withdrew its 
opposition to a boosing bill that he 
supported.. 

The Fmah compromise bill, ap- 
proved by Congress only hours 
fore it amonmed, inchided require- 
ments that U.S. banks set aside 
special loan loss reserves when for- 
eign borrowers fall behind on pay- 
ments and that banking regulators 
monitor those loans mare closely. 

(Because ofthe delays in' Cot - 
grass, administration .sources, and 
economists suspected that other 
IMF member countribs hung' back 
from agreeing to their 1 quota in-' 
aeases, waiting tobe assured of the 
U.S. contribution. 

The congressional deadlock also - 
gave opponents of increased IMF 
funding time te repeat their argu- 
ments that it was. a bailout Tor ; 
hanks that had made iB -advised 
loans te developing countries and 
that the one-time addition to die 
fund did not guarantee teat the ■ 
debt problem would hot recur. 

No one denies that banks cbold 
lake a beating should any of tee 
debtor countries decide to delay or 
default on their debt payments.; ‘ 

While the IMF made record 
amounts available for borrowing 
this year, it was still only percent 
of the current-account deficits of 
developing countries, leaving than 
to rely on private batiks fear a luge 
percentage of their other borrowing 
needs. 

If Brazil declared a moratorium, 
meaning a specified time for wbich 
it wonld not make debt payments, 
one-half of the rootled profits of 
the nine largest U.S. banks -would 
be eliminated, according to Wil- 
liam R. Qitie, semar fdiow at the 
Institute for International- Eco- 
nomics in Washington. That would 
precipitate runs on the banks, he 
said. “I suspect the Fed wonld step 
in," he said. “Il would not, in most 
cases, exhaust profits and eat into 
capital but it would be a severe 
blow to the economy." 

While, in Mr. Cane's opinion. 


-.there is considerably less tean a S0- 
pexcent chanc&thal Brazil will de- 
clare a moratorium on its debt, 
economists . differ widely on the 
question. Some say a moratorium is 
"inevitably" -while others rate it 
“highly unfikdy" 

.1 With: its agreement to resume 
lesdiqg to Brazil tee IMF signaled 

its approval of the country’ s plan to 
.lower inflation^ - cut its dmdt and 
increase exports. The austerity pro- 
gram the fund demands as a condi- 
tion for its loans makes it unique 
among international finundal in- 
stitutions. 

Brazil has had trouble living up 
. to tee IMFs cotiditirau in the pasL 
When Brazilian workers held 
s trikes in Sao Paulo ««<*«• in the 
. year p rotest in g unemployment and 
the qqndexation of wages* Brazil 
.began staffing on the JMFs condi- 
tions. Only after several attempts 
to pass legislation to deindex 
wages, mduteng' rare during which. 
Presutenl Jo3o3iaptista Fjguriredo 
declared a Smiled state of emergen- 

to “ayrad tnsntit during the ooti- 
gresskxral vote,” was the Brazilian 
. Congress successful in passing a 
compromise measure. 

Hairy Taylor, president of Man- 
ufacturers Hanover Trust, said at a 
pres conference that refirianqng 
for both Brazil and Argentina 
should be compreted by the end of 
tee year, since the passage of the 
Brazilian wage law and the elec- 
tions in Argentina removed, hin- 
drances to the process. 

In spite of the. banker's opti- 
mism, economic analysts are quick 
to remind teat the emergency loan 
package wfll only tide that country 
over for a year. And some say that 
the economic austerity measures 
required of Brazil for .the loan win 
only serve to push Brazil deeper 
into debt 

The consequences of the fund’s 
so called "conditionality,” oppo- 
nents said, are cotmterprodnctire 
because restraints on imports mean 
that the country cannot gel vital 
parts needed for goods it exports, 
therefore slowing economic 
growth. 

At a September press conference 
in Washington, Jacques de Laro- 
sifere, managing director of tire 
IMF, firmly stated the fund’s posi- 
tion rax conditionality: "A country 
that is in balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulty, and that can no longer find 
outside credit, has no choice but to 
reduce its domestic consumption 
and its imparts. It has no other 
choice.” 
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DETERMINATION. 

ITS THE RESOURCE 
SUCCESSES ARE MADE OF. 


It is also the difference between banks. 

At Bank of Boston we believe there is no limit 
to the power of determination. We 
have seen it at work with leaders like 
Polaroid and Wang. They are some 
of the companies we have been able 
to help along the way in the areas 
of Cash Management, International 
Factoring, Lending, World Trade and 
Stock Transfer. 

Determination. It got you 


where you are today. It got us where we are; 
one of America’s leading banks for 200 years 

with over 200 offices in 40 countries 
around the world and throughout 
the United States. 

So if you are a company deter- 
mined to get ahead in the world. 
Bank of Boston wants you to know 
you are not alone. Because no 
oank is more determined to see - 
you succeed than we are. - 
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It takes one to make one 



In the economic world, size alone does not make a giant, although Mitsubishi Bank certainly quali- 
fies in that respect. But more important than size is direction. Mitsubishi stays ahead of today's 
uncertain world economy with three other giant steps, all in the right direction. First. Mitsubishi has 
close contacts with many independent think tanks (in addition to one of our ownj to ensure a more 
precise vision of future economic trends. Second, we keep in touch with the world with the latest 
electronic banking equipment — automatic and computerized — which handles two million transac- 
tions in an average day. Third, with our choice of personnel, all highly trained men who observe and 
evaluate the changes in financial trends not only in the complex Japanese market but in 
24 countries around the world. So thai people in Germany who want to invest in Canada, or Ameri- 
cans who are interested in Asia, can get data and advice from their nearest Mitsubishi man. Regard- 
less of the size of their investment. Today's new world requires new action on a mammoth scale. 
Giant steps. Share them with Mitsubishi Bank. They're the best way to get where you want to go. 
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The MusuDtsht. Bar* of California in Los Angeles. San Francisco. San Diego and San Jose, Miiiutnni Sana iPanarai S*m Panama, MUwjtwshi Finance (Cayman.* Da >n British West 
Indies, MiicuDoht Ban! of Canada n Toronto ana Vancouver. Mittu5*sni Finance Wernaiiorul u; m London MusuDom Bar* iEu'C0e> 3 A in Brussels, M.!3u£>chi r.nanj (Schweui 
AG m Zurich. Banco Mi; vjDWi Brasileno 3 a m Sao Paulo. Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia. MosuOrtAFi nance iHon^Kongi Lid m Hong Kong ASSOCIATED BAM? -> jaaai Inter wenal 
Bank in London, Litre Bank in London. Australian International Finance Corporation in Melbourne. Tnai-MncubifK investment Corporation n Bangkok. Dwrond Leare iHcnn >"<yig» 
UO LiuCJtornjHirig Bant- m Hong Kong. S>nv= Damond Leasing i5>inga»rei Pie Ltd m Singapore. a T Irtoonesian Investments Iniemanonai P T Saiinoo Pet dim Leasing inowesu 
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Beginning another century ot service 
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EUROMARKETS 


Intransigence Over Budget Policy in U.S. Raises 
Fears That Economic Expansion Witt Be Shortlived 


By Randell E, Moore 
WASHINGTON — While the 
United States, and toa lesser extent 
its major European trading part- 
ners, are experiencing economic re- 
coveries, hopes for any immediate 
change in U.S. fiscal policy to re- 
duce projected budget deficits ex- 
ceeding 5200 billion have all but 
disappeared. As a result, there are 
increasing fears that economic ex- 
pansion, both in the United States 
and Europe, may not be sustained. 

President Ronald Reagan's chid 
economic adviser, Martin Feld- 
s tein. has warned that unless Con- 
fess acts soon to reduce these defi- 
cits, it runs the risk of plunging Lhe 
U.S. economy back into recession. 
European leaders, painfully aware 
of the effects of these deficits on 
their economies, have urged U.S. 
action. 

However, there is little evidence 
that America's politicians are will- 
ing to risk the wrath of voters prior 
to next year’s elections by raising 
taxes or cutting spending to bring 
the deficits down. 

A recent attempt by Senator 
Robert J. Dole, Republican of 
Kansas and chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, to push a 
package containing a combination 
of tax bikes and spending cuts to- 
taling about SI SO billion over three 
years drew little congressional sup- 
port and the threat ota presidential 
veto. 

Internal bickering w ithin the 
Reagan administration over the 
size and effects of the budget defi- 
cits bas compounded the problem 
of those who advocate irmnediate 
action. 

At the heart of the problem are 
rejections by the Congressional 
ludget Office, private forecasters 
and the administration's own 
Council of Economic Advisers that 
U.S. budget deficits in 1984 
through 1988 will exceed S200 bil- 
lion each year. Combined with the 
$ 195-billion deficit registered in 
fiscal 1983, these deficits would 
result in almost a doubling of the 
national debt by 1988. Interest pay- 
ments alone to service such a mas- 
sive debt would amount to $80 bil- 
lion. CEA economists estimate. 

The prospects for record-setting 
deficits have not been completely 
lost on Congress. The recent bank 
over a congressional increase in the 
current national debt ceding of 
51-389 trillion, which left credit 
markets nervous and the govern- 
ment near technical bankruptcy, 
reflected the anguish of those who 
advocate some kind of action to 
reduce the deficits. However, it 
should be noted that many of the 
*sme legislators who refused to 
support the increase are the first to 
fight an increase in taxes or cuts in 
spending designed to reduce the 
deficits. Therein lies the dilemma. 
Either action is considered political 
suicide in an election year. 1984 
being no exception. 

Politics aside, however, the nega- 
tive ramifications of these deficits 
are both domestic and internation- 
al. 

A substantial portion of the cur- 
rent U.S. recovery is due to large 
increases in consumer spending. 
Encouraged by lower interest rates 
and declines in unemployment. 


consumers who had delayed pur- 
chases of muor durable goods such 
as automobiles went on a buying 
spree this spring. Personal con- 
sumption expenditures during the 
second quarter of 1983 rose at a 
robust annual rate of 13.1 percent 

from an annual rate of 7.8^rtiLUoa 

units in the third quarter of 1982 to 
93 million during the correspond- 
ing 1983 period. The hou&ng in- 
dustry also experienced a boom, 
with new housing starts at an an- 
nualized rate of 1.79 mini on imitu 
during the third quarter, the lowest 
since the days of the Korean War. 
It was only marginally higher dur- 
ing the third quarter. 

While economic growth appears 
to be slowing somewhat in the early 
days of the fourth quarter, it re- 
mains strong wiratgh in the minds 
of most economists to carry expan- 
sion into at least the first few quar- 
tets of 1984. However, beyond that 
point, analysts worry that the Large 
budget deficits will begin to play an 
increasngty detrimental role. 

To sustain die economic expan- 
sion, slowing personal consump- 
tion must be supplemented by in- 
creased capital spending by 
industry, analysts said. Persistently 
large budget deficits may prevent 
this, economists noted. 

Mr. Fddstein, among others, 
said that unless the deficits are re- 
duced, and soon, a clash between 
the borrowing needs of business 
and government will result The ef- 
fects: a crowding out of available 
funds for business and higher real 
interest rates. Businesses will not 
only have to scramble to find funds 
for new plant and equipment ex- 
penditures, but also will invest only 
where the expected returns profit- 
ably exceed the high cost of needed 
funds. 

“The primary economic effect of 
persistent budget deficits is to ab- 
sorb savings, reducing the long- 
term growth rate of capital forma- 
tion and. therefore, the rate of real 
economic growth,” Mr. Feldstrin 
told the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee in Congress. 

The near-term deficits [those in 
1983 and 1984] probably have a 
positive impact on the pace of re- 
covery," by spurring demand for 
gpqds and services, tie said. 

However, the prospect of mas- 
sive deficits in future years "‘weak- 
ens the pace of the recovery now” 
by raising real interest rates, ac- 
cording to Mr. Feldstein. Those 
current high rates have had at least 
two negative repercussions on the 
current recovery. 

First high real interest rates 
have played a major role in propel- 
ling the U3. dollar to historically 
high levels. The dollar appreciated 
more than 40 percent in real terms 
from the fourth quarter erf 1980 to 
September of 1983 against a 
weighted average erf the currencies 
of other major industrial countries. 
Henry Waflich, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, said in a 
recent speech, that as a result U3. 
firms have found it increasing^ 
difficult to seD their goods abroad. 
A strong dollar also has made im- 
ported goods less expensive, rela- 
tive to their UJ5. counterparts. 
Combined, the consequence is a. 
UJS. merchandise trade deficit that 


is expected to total a record $75 
billian in 1983, dimbing to $100 
bilHon in 19S4. Emblematic of this 
problem, America’s national trade 
surplus with the European Com- 
munity disappeared durin g the fist 
nine months of 1983, becoming a 
deficit.'. 

In addition, high I T $ interest 
rates have attracted fends from Eu- 
rope and elsewhere, limiting the. 

amount of available funds needed 
for capital spending to fuel a sus- 
tained international economic ex- 
pansion. To curtail this outflow of 
funds, other Western countries 
complain that they have been 
forced to keep their own interest 
rates high, a farther drag 'em their 
struggling economies. 

Secondly, the current high level 
of interest rates "is no doubt also 
causing the demand for housing, 
for some consumer durables, and 

lower now than it ^erwi^would 
be,” according to Mr. Fddstein. 

Despite Mr. Feldstein's protesta- 
tions, Key players w ithin the Rea- 
gan administration remain, uncon- 
vinced of his argument. Most 
notable among them is Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan. Unlike 
Mr. Fddstdn, Mr. Regan believes 
that the deficits are not a key factor 
in keeping interest rates high and 
that, in any case, the deficit is pri- 
marily “cyclical” in namre and wffl 
shrink as the r ecov er y continues. 
Recently, Mr. Regan was quoted as 
saying that the recovery would re- 
duce the deficit to between 5100 
biHion to $125 billion in 1985. 

To further reduce deficits, Mr. 
Regan advocated additional. large 
cuts in federal outlays, primarily jn 
social programs, and a “contingen- 
cy tax” increase that would take 
effect in 1985 if deficits still exceed- 
ed some fixed proportion of gross 
national product. Snch a “confin- , 
gency tax” was proposed by the 
Reagan administration in-its Janu- 
ary budget proposal but won little 
support on Capitol HiH, the seat of 
the US. Congress, and is not being 
aggressively pushed by the admin- 
istration now. 

While Ml Fddstein agrees with 
Mr. Regan that part of the deficit is 
cyclical — the portion caused by 
remnants erf the^ecession — anoth- 
er equally large part is structural in 
nature, Mr. Fddstein said. This 
structural deficit is represented by 
the difference between federal rev- 
enues and outlays when the last of 
the recession’s effects are past and 
the economy has returned to foil 
employment Based on CEA esti- 
mates, future federal spending will 
grow faster than the future nse in 
tax revenues, leaving deficits in the 
5200-billion range even at full em- 
ployment 

This split in opinion between 
Mr. Fddstein and Mr. Regan be- 
came so acute at one time that the 
White House instituted a review 
process under which both men 
were forced to submit their speech- 
es to adminis tration officials. 

In fact Mr .Feldstein’s intransi- 
gence on the need for lax increases., 
has led to speculation that White 
House insiders would not be un- 
happy if he chose to leave the 
administration 

Any hope that Mr. FddstemY 
arguments might at last gain favor 


at the^ White House seemed crushed 
by the news that the UJ5. nnan* 
ploymeni rate in October fdl a Mi 
03 percent to 8J perceriUtt lowest 
level in 20 monlhsL Adminishatibn 
officials woe quick to daim credit 
for this decline from the recession 
peak of 10.8 percent in January. 

Democrats, their political asnira-. 
tions stung by the strength of the’ 
recovery, have attacked the presi- 
dent on budget deficits; Gting Mr. 
Reagan's campaign pro mi ses of a 
balanced budget in 1984, Demo- 
crats have launched an offensive 
against the president, «lliwg him 
the “biggest budget bustd" of all 
time. However, they have been un- 
able to produce budget proposals 
that satisfy those in their own 
ranks, much less enough RepuhE- 
cans, to win passage. In general, the 
Democrats nave advocated cuts in 
defense expenditures to reduce fed- 
eral outlays and increased personal 
taxes and the dosing of tax loop- 
holes to increase federal revenues. 

This . larfr of agre em ent, both 
within and between parties, com- ' 
bined with the impending elec- 
tions, has produced a stalemate 
that 'most analysts believe wifi re- 
main until the November 1984 
elections. Even then, congresaotud 
action on budget deficits probably 
will have to wail until the spring of- 
1985 to take into account the dic- 
tion, results. 

Thus, with no expected hdp 
f ro m Congress or the administra- 
tion. experts warn that tire Federal 
Reserve wifi once again be stuck 
with the delicate task of keep i n g 
the recovery alive. In general, coon- . 
omists have been surprised by the' 
strength of the recovoy in the face - 
of historically high real interest^ 
rales. . 

However, to keep expansion - 
alive, many said that die Fed : 
be tempted to allow' a more 
expansion erf tbe.money ; 
help finance die deficit 
interest rates down. '• 

Ironically, fear -cm the 

financial marlwrc that the 1 

buckle onder'tb political press ur e 
and “monetize” the debt in dus 
fashion is helping to keep real in-; 
terest rales high. 

Paul A. Volcker, the dbainnaa <rf 
the Federal Reserve Board, repeat- 
edly has staled that monetary ex- 
pansion to hdp finance large bud- 
get deficits is. “basically 
unwuranled.” However; financial 
markets remain uncertain of the 
Fed’s in tentions. 

Currently, money simply growth 
remains within the Fed’s taiga 
ranges. So, too, is inflati on. How 
long this will last is subject to de- 
bate. 

Rapid deregulation of the U.S. 
financial community has nude it 
more difficult for the Fed to gauge 
monetary growth. Til addition, few 
expect inflation to remain at its 
current low levels. As a result, the 
Fed’s task is made even more ififfi- 

culL 

The only certainty, if any exists 
in the face of these problems, was 
probably best summed np by Mr. 
Fddstein’s recent remarks before a 
congressional pand on the need for 
action on budget deficits. “Every 
year gets riskier and riskier,” lie 
said. 
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U.S. Banking Deregulation: 
Answer to Enduring Crisis? 


By Craig Stock 

PHILADELPHIA — Not since 
the Great Depression in the 1930s 
has the banking industry in the 
United States seen the turmoil it 
experienced in 1983. 

Bonk failures occurred at the 
fastest pace since the 1930s. The 
U.S. comptroller erf the currency. 
C.Todd Conover, predicts that the 
number of bank failures would 
reach 50 by the end of this year. 
Among the 43 banks that had failed, 
through October was the Fust Na- 
tional Bank of Midland (Texas), 
which, with assets of S1.2 billion, 
was the second largest bank ever to 
collapse in lhe United Slates. 

A record number of other banks 
— more than 600 — were fin ancial - 
ly weak enough to moke the regula- 
tors’ “problem bank” list, indicat- 
ing that regulators think the banks 
could foil without quick corrective 
action. 

An international debt crisis 
shook confidence in the nation's 
largest banks, which, because of the 

frantic action of the IMF. were able 
to avoid Lhe devastating step of 
classifying billions ofdoUars in 
overseas loans as delinquent By. 
lending more money to nations 
tbal could not repay old loans, the 
banks were able to oafiect loan fees 
and show income instead of loan 

losses. 

But the development during the 
year with the most lasting effect on 
the industry was the continued as- 
sault on die laws and regulations 
that have governed banking in the 
United States for the last luff cen- 
tury. U.S. banks operate under 
what ore among the tightest restric- 
tions in all the major industrialized 
nations. Leading the assault on 
those restrictions have been the 
bankers themselves, particularly 
large “money center” banks that 
are clamoring for a full-scale, 
sweeping deregulation of banking. 

Bankers have been pushing the 
U.S. Congress to remove legal bar- 
riers that have kept banks and oth- 
er types of businesses strictly sepa- 
rate for the last 50 yean and that 


have restricted locations where 
banks could do business. 

Despite rapid advances in tech- 
nology that allow banking transac- 
tions to be done electronically any- 
where on the globe in seconds, 
most U.S. banks are not allowed to 
take deposits from customers in 
neighboring states. The banks said 
they must expand their opportuni- 
ties to meet the competitive chal- 
lenge of nonbanking financial ser- 
vices companies — insurance 
companies and brokerage houses 
especially — that have been mov- 
ing onto the banks' turf. 

“This has aroused an industry 
that not so many years back was 
rather content topiay a traditional 
role,” said Fritz Etmendorf, an offi- 
cial of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, which represents the na- 
tion’s commercial oanks. “It’s been 
only recently that banks have be- 
come this aggressive in testing fron- 
tiers. To some real extent it was 
prompted by the aggressiveness of 
the nonbanks.” 

Among the banking rules that 
have come under attack — either 
directly by changes in the laws or 
indirectly by legal maneuvers — 
were: 

• Restrictions on the interest 
rates banks could pay on deposits. 

• Laws limiting a bank to depos- 
it- taking in only one of the 50 
states. 

• Laws aimed at keeping bank- 
ing companies out of the under- 
writing of stocks and bonds or of 
insurance. 

• Bass oq the ownership of 
banks by nonbanldng companies. 

In one i mpo rt a nt area, deregula- 
tion became nearly complete dur- 
ing the year. Federal restrictions on 
the interest rates banks could pay 
on most deposits were abolished. 

For many years, bankers were 
happy with the low limits on inter- 
est that could be paid to savers. But 
after investors, spurred by higher 
inflation and interest rates in the 
1970s, began withdrawing billions 
of doll are from banks and putting it 
into money market mutual funds 


and other investments, banks be- 
gan to clamor for tbe ability to pay 
higher, competitive rates. 

In part, tiu chaotic state of bank- 
ing regulation and deregulation is 
the result of the very structure of 
the nation's banking system. That 
system is a sprawling and diverse 
mixture of commercial banks, 
which traditionally have -been the 
financiers erf business and industry, 
and savings, or thrift, institutions,' 
which traditionally have taken in 
the savings of individual Ameri- 
cans and loaned them out in the 
form of mortgages. 

Until recently, savings institu- 
tions were prohibited from making 
commercial loans or from offering 
short-term loans to individuals. 

There are about 14,000 commer- 
cial banks in the United States and 
about 4,250 savings and loans asso- 
ciations and savings banks. These 
institutions are governed by a dual 
system of laws enacted by both the 
federal government arid each of the 
50 states. 

The dual system is spUt even fur- 
ther on the federal tad, where the 
responsibility of overseeing bank- 
ing companies is shared among dif- 
ferent agencies. The Federal. Re- 
serve Board r^ulates commercial 
bank holding companies; the Fed- . 
eral Deposit Insurance Cbrp. rcgn- 



• fr«nfcjohnnonrth« W o*m0onftxt 

Paul A-Vokker 

the most cautious of the regulators 
toward denudation. 

Indeed, the nation’s biggest 
banks would like the Fed to step 
aside altogether and relinquish its 
role as a bank supervisor to less 
conservative regulators such as the 
comptroDer.and the FDIC The 
Fed chairman, Paul A. Volcker, 
thus far has rejected such sugges- 
tions. 

The diviaveness among tbe regu- 
lators is magnified in Congers, 
where lawmakers get differing 
opinions on deregulation from big 
banks, small hanks, savings and 
loans associations, brokerage 
houses and mutual funds and con- 
sumer groups. This discordant 
chorus - erf advice ' and — ~ — 


banks; the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board is in charge of federal- 
ly chartered savings and loan assen 
nations, most of which are small 
institutions that are largely in the 
business of fmanring housing for 
individuals. 

Each regulator takes a different 
approach to Usjob and to deregula- 
tion. The remit is that some banks 
have “shopped" for Ihe most le- 
nient regulator, playing one agency 
off against another to get the most 

advan tHgpQ fig nflrngg ■ 

Ba n ks with charters from the 
federal government have switched 
their charters to states in order to 
be unde the oversight of the FDIC 
rather than the Federal Reserve 
Board, which generally has -been; 


means that UtdoisEkdy to! 

sooo to settle the matter of banking 
deregulation, said Senator. John 
Heinz. Republican of PittAurgh 
and a key member of the Banting; 
Committee, which w£B have toap- 

prove any new fawflrirna; WtaUti na 

in the U A Senate. . 

■ “No^ significant revisions wilt he 
■enacted. without broad consensus 
as to what should be done,” Mr. 
-Heinz said in a receat interview.- 
Mr. Elnxndoif said that dsegul&r 
tipn is a tough issue for Congress 
because “it deals with ralber arcane 
financial issues that: the. pnNic. 
ttoesn’t realty care about or 1 fcasriT 
.expressed an interesf in." “Ity its- 
vay nature it creates difficult' 
choices for poliiiq&ns that they'd' 
rather not have to deal with," he 
said. • iyxy • • - • - 

Uncertainty abomwbat ’sort d 

financial der egulation, tf iiny, wiD 
happen mata planning difficoh, 
according tocxec titi v es of financial 
companies. -- . - .-Ov. . ... 
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Panama Banking Collapse Causes Concern Over Supervision 


. r.: BcqKlftitdaftf;.: ''•/'■■ 

GEK©W^jnie. ; drying of surphiafimds because 
of failing;™ iweraie aad«(m«mc recession have pot 
a impopsy -brake bn Jh&hariWng ami mvestngnt 
booni ittjn? Arab Gulf states. . . . 

Cpnseguentfy, future- projects, although still 


mes ; are 1 fosr tham a decade -old gnrfi wny .wf rtU 
mtdrati^>tazdE5 moved in after 1975: Th&spectac- 
ular grovrfhrf Bahrain’s offshore banking faciHtifiSv 
whim3eqjmtAe:ino^vieoic^ijaniu^ prcsenoe m 
the area. alsoJuppeoed artff 1977. But growth pros- 
peds ha^alrefldy slowed down. .' . 

Wh&d inueft ,ot the blame, lies with erinnnmin otu-. 


ment -programs and lack of skilled financial 
management. 

lie Arabs bougfitthe best" Western financial and 
investment ; advice avaSahle, bot only ti ny , could 
dum^B thgttTrregrvarivp mentalfrieg investors 

themsdvesJTse dianges are only just-becoming visible 
.as ’ investors enter higher risk venture capita] 

jriapoaats:;.-; ; ■ * \ ".V ’ r ' : - 

Buti Jaraejbedy of investors, perhaps mart of them, 
are infleqme ftt theft Modem beliefs and wotiftfrather 
foregomterest inconus -thm compromise Their idi- 
gious bifiefs... 


has not yea heen, idt hecauserenpoj 
and ca&frpra riqh iindivid « Is was i 


: money 
; to keep 


... . ^ 


■ - : - » . IZly 


Bui fallmg c^I weaffliand sharp budget cutbacksby 
goyen?sftcnts are bringing arwaveLaf omng: that wifi' 
leave lafripg. scars’ on ttehanlung system- even if oil 

Mmrfl gs riae ^flin SOOO- ~ i -lv / .* . / - 

■Acoqnftpg'to toiddi^'l^Mdunmiai^' 
g^Mbs^isidkj^toax^mta^mooou'c^ 
his money. As appliial today tins has a good rode as - 
well aA a less lapdaMe ate. : ■ '• : : 

Thegbod.ad^ is that amew style of "banking has 
emerged, loosdy caBed Islamic bankmn, wtovd^o- : 
siters give om&eyjm trust to the bank thai invests it in 
profit-sharing projects rather tftan^znterest-heariire 
instruments. Depcsiiors .do not expect fixed rates®; 
return and donot complain even ifthere Is ho return. 

' Yet Islamic banks — nrity a Kiriiitfnl -1— 

have been surprisingly successful. Some claim to have 


':s ’£■■ 


- - 


:. 7 _- new have strong growth plaiis in countries noth large 
I slamicpopalfltions afterJess than five years of actrn- 
^ ty on averse.. . 

Penh^js the best-known e xamp le of sach abank is 
,~J the Geneva-based Dar. afeMaal al-l^ani, (DMI) 
whose chafttnan is Prince M ohammed al-Faisal, sec; 
~ ond son of the late King Faisal of Samfi Arabia. Its 
. r equity particijMi^ni certificates, which opened at $105 
in latel981, arenow being tradedat aroond St4Bm' 

. mi Gulf markets. ..." 

^ Although its main business is in Saudi Arabia, it is 

quickly otpandmg- through repxesortarive offices in 
' other Golf states and Islamic countries in Aaiarlt also 
expects to open offices in the United States and 
beconu a &coised;dep<^^ . . : 

7 ^ It has ah anthonzed capilal of jl bfflkm, winch is 
- being oiTered ip tiaiKbes- j ' 

The fastest growing Identic bank appears to bo the 
tv: Kuwait Fmance Hoose created by three government 
.tr ministries and the pid£c in. 1977. Its ffisembuzgeaned 


by nearly onfrhalf.dmtng the last 14 months and. now 
stand at nearly S3 billion. 

Banker* say aiding depositors, even rich ones, in 
the devout Islamic countries is no problem. “They 
' seek us out whhnthey.leanidiatihey can be sore that 
. theft money, will be invested strictly according to 
-Islamic Jaws.? said an executive who has advised three 
such banks. “But the problem is finding Islamic ways 
of mvestmg sudr large sums of money,’' he added. 

The probkni arises because most Islamic countries 
are poor and have badly organized stock markets, or 
.none at alL Locating borrowers is easy, but helping 
, thtan . io make .profits that could provide the lenders 
with an income i£ difficult because of the backward- 
.-'ness of the; economies in winch -they function. 

At the sans tine, local commercial banks do not 

- look kindly on sudb “Islamic banldng M The less laud- 
able aspect of the cormart is that it goes so moch 
against tbe.gram.of ^non-ldamic bankers as to make 
cocperation difficult 

even the -Saudi Arabian Monetary Authority 
' (SAMA), which controls about 530 billion of its coun- 
try's reserves, is reported to-be wary of Islamic 
. banldng ...-• 

- Ibe'Miitistry of Finance allowed the A1 Rajhi 
Company .-far Currency Exchange & Commerce to 
.become the counties mst Islamic bank in June 1983 
after several years of. sool-searching, reportedly to 
avoid later public criticism of ihe SAMA, which in- 

. vests its’ funds in exchange JorJataiest income. 

- The A1 Rmhi bank, when it becomes operational in 
I984-. is Sfc^ to become the banker ot the masses 

white ftfbcf Twn-Islimw c cfwmnerniat hanks handle (he 

modem economy. 

. Commercial banks in all Gulf states face leaner 
pickings than. fti. the past. Conseqxiently, a race is 
(prickly developing for rich diems and banks are 
improving theft portfolio management and customer 
relation services. 

V Most' bank? expanded rapidly in the late -1970s as 
evoy stale heavily emphasized public spending. Gov^ 
i enHoents spent not only on welfare but on bdstmng 
-private' enterprise and creating the basic infrastruC' 
'= tnies needed to bring Arab economies into the last 
: quarter eff the 20th centnry after agdong isolation and 
" decay. " ■ ' • ■ ' . ' 

-But every .state has now sharply pruned budgets. 
Even Saudi Arabia is being forced to draw down at 
least S1Q billion from its reserves to make both ends 
meet and 1 the Finance Ministry has instructed all 
departments to spend only 75 patent of theft alloca- 
tipps this year. • 

1 Most bankers detect a trend toward medium and 
. longer tenn investment by Arab customers in contrast 
with .recent years, when they sought mainly tigh 
interest fidnriaiy deposits ana floating rate notes. 

Arab banks also seem less eager to enter lending 
consortia because they feel they nave gained enough 
. reputation to strikeout a little more on their own. 
i. For theft-part, the offshore foreign banks in Bahrain 
face a plateau in business mainly because of cots in 
mending by the Saudi' and other governments. The 
Saadis have also recently taken new measures to 
1 encourage participation try domestic banks in riyal 
offerings Smiting the role of foreign banks, in some 
cases offshore banks have raised only the foreign 
. currency portions of mnltidHiency requirements. 
Some aggravation has also been caused by more vign- 
ous collection by the Saudis of withholding tax on 
foreign bank earning ^ • 


By David Vidal 

WASHINGTON — The recent collapse of a private 
Venezuelan bank in P anama ’s offshore banking center has 
sustained concern among U.S. federal banking regulators 
that hanking supervision there is inadequate. 

In a reflection of this concern, the comptroller of the 
currency has denied a license to a South American bank 
chartered in Panama that sought to begin operations in 
the United States. This is a result of the inability of U.S. 
and P anamanian regulators to reach agreement on bow 
supervisors in the United States might examine banks in 
Panama without violating Panamanian secrecy or other 
laws. 

While no specific US- action has grown out of the 
failure of Banco de Ultramar, U.S. officials and experts 
concerned with international banking and offshore activi- 
ties in particular, express a subdued caution on the subject 
of Panama. 

“It* s a nervous tread right now,** said a private banking 
expert with clients in Panama. 

At the Federal Reserve Bank, a knowledgeable official 
said P anama was not on “any sort of emergency list or 
anything." But, he added, “they have a National Banking 
Commission down there whose supervision is not very 
good or adequate, and that is something neither we nor 
supervisors are happy about” 

An official who deals in international matters for the 
comptroller of the currency said: “If we perceived there 
was inadequate supervision, we would decline permission 


for a bank to operate in the United States, and we have 
done that recently.” 

Sources in the U.S. Congress connected to the Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs Commit lee said that there was 
no particular action being contemplated 

Officials of the Fed, as the U.S. Federal Reserve Bank is 
called, and the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
said, however, that they continue to “proselytize" Pana- 
manian authorities about the problems that banking 
under “flags of convenience” can cause. Both agencies 
share responsibility for supervision of U3. international 
banking 

Federal bank authorities traditionally supervise U.S. 
banks on a consolidated basis, so that all branches, subsid- 
iaries and affiliates are reviewed Similarly, agencies or 
branches of foreign banks in the United States must be 
chartered and supervised either by ihe state banking 
authority or the comptroller. Foreign banks operate in the 
United States within the same regulatory and supervisory 
framework as UiL banks. 

While “remote" examinations of a bank’s books are 
carried oul regulatory authorities prefer to conduct on- 
site examinations, and ibis currently is done with a num- 
ber or offshore centers. Annuall y, more than 100 U.S. 
bank examiners navel to more than 20 countries to con- 
duct “prudential” examinations of U.S. banks' offshore 
activities^ 

But Panama is not included. 

"We used to go down five or ax years ago. before their 
desire to go more secret.” one regulator said “We had 


agreed to joint examinations, but they then realized that 
they lacked authority to do them and they figured, we 
shouldn't be in there if we couldn’t be." 

About one-third of Panama's offshore banks are of 
South American origin and more than half the overall 
total come from North and South .America. Total assets of 
the banking center in Panama rose to $49 billion in 
December 1982, up from $46.3 billion a year earlier, 
according to the U.S. State Department The number of 
banking licenses issued rose to 130 in early 1983. and 
seven banks began operations during 1982/ Eight more 
have received licenses but have not yet begun operations. 

Offshore banking operations are exempt from Panama- 
nian income tax. ana transactions conducted from an 
office in Panama, but consummated or haring an effect 
abroad, also are nontaxable. 

The laws to create an international banking center were 
passed in 1970. Before it was in effect 241 “banks” 
operated out of Panama, but after its approval 20 were 
lefL Panamanian authorities said 

The National Banking Commission w as created as a 
quasi -in dependent agency under the Planning Ministry 
and as the cornerstone of the banking supervision system. 
With three members from the public sector and three from 
the private banking sector, it supervises banks, issues 
licenses and promulgates regulations. 

The law does not allow “registry" banks — those that 
function in name only — and forbids any corporation 
from using the word “bonk” in its title without a banking 
license. 


3 Kuwait Giants Return to European Investment 


By Timothy McGirk and Bva Dadrian 

LONDON — Kuwait’s three biggest financial power- 
houses, though still badly shaken by the souk al-manakh 
stock market crash, are coming back hesitantly in the Euro- 
markets. 

The three, — the Kuwait Investment Co. (KICj. the 
Kuwait Foreign Trading. Contracting and Investment Co. 
(1CFTCIC) and the Kuwait International Investment Co. 
(KIIC) — are owned by the government together with 
Kuwait’s merchant elite and form the powerful investment 
arm of the Kuwaiti Ministry of Fmance and Planning. 

When a Kuwaiti dinar floating rate note fFRN) for 5 
million dinars was launched last June, managed by the three, 
it was seen as the' finance ministry’s attempt to' gauge the 
damage to Kuwait’s financial reputation after the crash in 
1982. The government still is deciding how to cover more 
than $30 billion in bad debts. 

The differences between the investment companies are 
slight All are run as Western investment banks, although 
KFTQC handles more trade and domestic contracting than 
do the other two. K1C gears its investment more toward the 
domestic market and real estate, and KIIC is oriented 
toward pure foreign investment 

KIIC was origin ally set up in 1974 as a private company 
by leading Kuwaiti businessmen and several commercially 
minded members of the royal family. Today, the government 
owns 20 percenter it and 78 percent of Kit. KITCIC is 90- 
percent owned by the fmance ministry. 

Although Kuwait’s foreign reserves are smaller than Saudi 
Arabia’s, the al-Sabah royal family has proved adept at 
diversifying oil income into foreign investment — mostly 
through the K1C KFTCIC and the KIIC. 

At the time, some bankers believed that the floating rate 
note issue came too soon after the souk crash, and instrad of 


helping to res Lore confidence, it would result in a weaker 
dinar and accelerate the drain of capital. 

The FRN issue offered: Interest on the seven-year issue at 
>4 percent above Kibor — the six-month Kuwaiti interbank 
offered rate. Managers and underwriters earned a ? 4 percent 
commission. Issued by the United Bank of Kuwait in Lon- 
don. it was the first time that the Kuwaiti dinar bond market 
was open to banks outside Kuwait. 

The June issue seemed to be the parting shot of Abdol- 
Latif Yousef aJ-Hamad. the finance minister who resigned in 
August because of differences with the National Assembly 
over how to deal with the stock market debtors. Mr. al- 
Hamad. who gained international respect as director-general 
of the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development, 
argued that stiff measures were needed. All bankruptcies 
needed to be pubiidy declared, according to Mr. al-Hamad. 
But the National Assembly thought otherwise, believing it 
was better to write off the debts than drag out the affair. 

Some bankers claim that Mr. al- Hamad's decision to test 
the market with a FRN issue was safer than retying on other 
f nan rial instruments. The fall in oil prices and the repercus- 
sions from the souk have weakened Kuwaiti bank rates by 5 
percent over the past year. One Gulf investment banker 
based in London said: “A floating rate note should enable 
the Kuwaitis to ride oul any short-term currency fluctua- 
tions.” 

The combined weight of the KIC, the KFTCIC and the 
KIIC behind the issue seems to have paid off. Dealers report 
that the 5 million Kuwaiti dinar issue — the first of any kind 
wi the Kuwaiti dinar market for more than a year — has 
been successful. 

“The Kuwaiti dinar is a strong currency. The time was 
right to show that to the market,” said a U.S. broker in 
London. 

The KFTCIC, of the three units, has pursued the most 


aggressive investment policy. Although it cannot match the 
resources of Arab commercial banks (KFTCIC ranked 
143rd in the Euromoney 500, with an equity value of $426.3 
million), it rated among the lop five Arab lead managers of 
syndicated loans for the first six months of 1983. It lead- 
managed 18 loans from January to June 1. amounting to 
S2I3.7 milli on KFTCIC also is an active participant in the 
bond market. In 1982. il managed 32 bond issues, mainl y in 
Kuwaiti dinars and dollar denominations. 

As one of the oldest Arab investment companies — 
KFTCIC was formed in 1964. long before the oil price 
boom, it set the foreign investment pattern that other large 
Arab oil producers were to follow. KFTCIC and the two 
smaller units picked U.S. government securities as their first 
choice, followed by stocks and bonds in large U.S. corpora- 
tions. The pattern still holds: Of the estimated $78 billion of 
Arab investment in the United States, around $44 billion are 
Tunneled into government securities, $16 billion into top- 
rated U.S.-based multinationals. .Another $11 billion is in 
commercial bank deposits. The remainder goes into buying 
real estate and such corporations as Santa Fe International, 
a petroleum company Kuwait bought for $2.5 billion. 

Kuwait and the other major holders of petrodollars then 
decided to diversify into Japan, West Germany and Switzer- 
land, keeping the same mix of government and corporate 
paper in their portfolio. A major shift from the United States 
occurred after the Carter adminis tration froze Iranian assets. 

So far. all Arab oil states, with the exception of Iraq, which 
is at war with Iran, have decided to stale down domestic 
development rather than dig too deeply into foreign invest- 
ment. KFTCIC, KIC and KIIC (which rank 172 and 350 
respectively in the Euromoney 500), according to Middle 
Eastern bankers in London, also have maintained their high 
lending rate to Arab countries. 
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By John M. Bern 1 
• WASHINGTON — The World 
Bank has a record in these finan- 
cially troubled times that must 
leave many international lenders 
green with envy: It is consistently 
profitable, it has never had a bor- 
rower default, arrearages on loan 
payments are insignificant, and it 
has never rescheduled payments on 
a loan. 

The conservative philosophy un- 
derlying that record also generates 
complaints from time to time that 
the bank — formally the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) — does too 
little to aid developing nations, giv- 
en its resources. 

For instance, the Overseas De- 
velopment Council, a U.S. non- 
profit group headed bv a former 
World Bank president.' Robert S. 
McNamara, urged earlier this year 
that the bank try both to increase 
its resources and to use what it has 
more aggressively. 

In introducing the council's an- 
nual analysis of aid and other re- 
source flows, Mr. McNamara said: 
‘There is an immediate, urgent 
need for a more systematic mecha- 
nism to cope with' the debt crises of 
developing countries. This must in- 
clude a lender of last resort and 
sharply increased resources avail- 
able to the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank and the re- 
gional development banks.” 

Specifically, the report suggested 
speeding up' the next general in- 
crease in World Bank capital, now- 
scheduled for fiscal 1987. It added, 
"The IBRD could also increase its 
lending capacity by altering its 
gearing ratio — the ratio of expo- 
sure outstanding to total capital, 
including callable and paid-in capi- 
tal. 

“Currently, the IBRD's charter 
limits its exposure to an extremely 
conservative hTratio to total capi- 
tal Commercial banks may risk an 
exposure of 25:1 or more' of thrir 
capital base,” the analysis contin- 
ued “As the IBRD has gained in 
resources, experience and reputa- 
tion. it can consider a more expan- 
sive policy. 

“Raising the gearing ratio would 
permit the IBRD to borrow more 
heavily in private markets without 
having to ask donor governments 
for large budgetary appropriations 


or fully offsetting callable capital 


guarantees. . . . The expansion of 
the gearing ratio could be gradual 
rising slowly to a still conservative 

The Independent Commission 


on International Development Is- 
sues — the Brandt Commission — . 
also recommended doubling the ra- 
tio in its 1980 report. 

There are two big stumbling 
blocks to implementing any such 
proposal, according to officials at 
the bank. 

First, the 1:! ratio of loan dis- 
bursements to paid-in and callable 
capital is part of the IBRD's Arti- 
cles of Agreement and any change 
would require amending them. 

Second, the investors who cur- 
rently bave lent the bank about $40 
billion have done so relying on the 
virtual total protection of that 1:1 
ratio. Even the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council acknowledges that 
changing the ratio might lead to 
suits by present bondholders. And 
World Bank officials fear their bor- 
rowing costs, which are virtually 
the same as those of the federal 
government for bond issues floated 
in the United States, would rise. 

“Even if chan g in g Lhe gearing 
ration were desirable." says s 
World Bank spokesman, Sheldon 
Rap pa port, “it is doubtful that the 
major industrial countries would 
approve it. The various sharehold- 
ers (the 144 countries owning stock 
in the IBRD) are aware that inves- 
tors in their countries have bought 
bonds with that 1 : 1 gearing ratio in 
mind. 

“Also, the shareholders have 
paid in only about 7.5 percent of 
their capital The rest is a commit- 
ment to pay off if needed, and they 
want to make sure the bank is man- 
aged conservatively enough that 
they will never have to pay in the 
additional capital" Mr. Rappaport 
said. 

“If we departed from that 1:1 
ratio, I suspect the financial mar- 
kets would frown on that, and we 
would end up having to borrow at 
higher rates. Since we are an inter- 
mediary — we tack on one-half a 
percent and on-lend the money — 
that would raise the cost to our 
borrowers," he added. 

The whole idea is such a remote 
possibility, Mr. Rappaport said, 
that “within the Bank. I haven't 
heard developing countries or in- 
dustrial countries recommend it” 
Meanwhile, the IBRD continues 
to try to achieve greater leveraging 
of its resources in other ways, in- 
cluding a process of co-financing 
with coalmen cal banks and closer 
ties with export financing agencies 
in industrial nations. 

However, the push for co-financ- 
ing is not new, and in the current 
debt crisis many smaller banks that 


have been lenders to developing 
nations in the past are getting out 
of the business as fast as they can. 

In the IBRD's 1983 fiscal year, 
which ended last June 30. there 
were 88 projects with co-financing. 
The projects’ total costs were esti- 
mated at $21 billion, with the bank 
putting up $3.2 billion and the In- 
ternational Development Associa- 
tion. the bank affiliated soft-loan 
arm. another $1.1 billion. 

That $4.3 billion was augmented 
by $5.7 billion worth of co-financ- 
ing, with $1.8 billion coming from 
various official sources such as re- 
gional development banks. $19 bfl- 
Gon in the form of export credits 
and. another SI billion from private 
entities including commercial 
banks. 

Earlier this year, the bank’s exec- 
utive directors' approved a trial pro- 
gram in which the bank, in addition 
to its own loan, can also participate ■ 
in the parallel commercial loan. 
“This participation may take the 
form of direct financial participa- 
tion in the later maturi ties of a loan 
made by commercial banks, the use 
of the World Bank guarantee, or a 
contingent participation by the 
World Bank in the commercial 
loan." the co-financing report said. 

In some cases, loan disburse- 
ments may be speeded up or the 
amount of World Bank participa- 
tion increased. In others, critical 
foreign exchange may be loaned to 
help an underutilized export sector 
maintain its production level ac- 
cording to World Bank officials. 

But none of these changes should 
be taken as an indication that the 
bank is about to abandon any of 
four conservative principles that 
govern its lending principles above 
and beyond the 1:1 gearing ratio. 

In the latest of its quarterly in- 
formation statements required by 
the U.S. government on behalf of 
American investors, the bank out- 
lines those principles: 

• All bank loans are to be or 
must be guaranteed by the govern- 
ment or the central bank of the 
country in which the project is lo- 
cated. 

• Loans must be for productive 
purposes and justified on economic 
grounds. 

• Economically, the borrowing 
country musL be likely to be in a 
position to repay the loan, includ- 
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03 rigs on Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela’s largest oft-producing region. 
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Central Bankers Strive to Close Loopholes in Code 
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mg having the prospect of suffi- 
rhange to i 


cieni foreign exchange to do so. 

• The use of loan proceeds is 
supervised, with disbursements 
made only as the project pro- 
gresses. 


BASEL, Switzerland — About 
300 yards from the Basel railway 
station stands an unusual cylindri- 
cal building that houses tbe world’s 
most powerful bank — the Bank 
for International Settlements 
(BIS). 

The BIS, a tight dub of influen- 
tial central bonkers, not only acts 
as a clearing house for central bank 
transactions but also as a presti- 
gious think tank guiding Western 
banking policies. 

Since central banks are the main 
regulatory authorities for commer- 
cial banks in every country, the BIS 
is the nerve center for surveillance 
of international commercial bank- 
ing. 

Until recently, the BIS was as 
nondescript and discreet as the dty 
playing host to it. Central bankers 
met there once a month to clear 
accounts with one another and dis- 
cuss the economic outlook to assess 
the kind of monetary policy best 
suited to their needs. They made no 
pronouncements and few people 
paid much attention to them. 

But as recession took hold of 
Western economies, monetary poli- 
cies became crucial instruments for 
controlling inflation and arresting 
unemployment. 

The role of the BIS b egan to 
change soon after the 1973 oil price 
increases that brought surplus cash 
flooding into Eurodollar markets. 
The collapse of West Germany’s 
Herstau bank in 1 974 jolted central 
bankers into more closely monitor- 
ing the foreign exposure of domes- 
tic banks partly by keeping a wary 
eye on their foreign lending-to- 
equity -capital ratios. 

A deal among central bankers, 
called the Basd Concordat, was 
worked out in 1975 detailing, for 
the first time, active cooperation 
among Western central banks to 


control imprudent lending by oc 
mercial banks. It also clarified 


com- 
the 

responsibilities of the national cen- 
tral bank in case of a major com- 
mercial bank collapse. 

The concordat apparently served 
its purpose well because no major 
bank closures occurred in Europe 
for several years in spite of the 
frenzied activity involved in recy- 
cling petrodollars, which substan- 
tially redefined the international 
role of both central and commer- 
cial banking. 

The era of massive consortia 
lending arrived in Europe in the 
mid-1970s at the same time as un- 


precedented speculative capital 
movements and 


volatile ex change 
rates. Despite the unique strains on 
the system, apart from occasional 
closures of small banks, European 
bankers managed to sail through 
those turbulent and exciting years. 

Then came the Banco Ambro- 
siano scandal when the Luxem- 
bourg holding company. Banco 
Ambrosiano Holding (BAH), de- 
faulted on nearly $400 millio n of 
syndicated Euromarket loans. Cen- 
tral bankers suddenly recognized a 
gaping loophole in the 1975 con- 
cordat. 

The concordat had laid down no 
guidelines about which central 
banks should supervise foreign 
subsidiaries, holding companies or 
joint ventures of international bank 
groups. Should responsibility rest 
with the centra] bank of thepareni 
company's country or the affiliate's 
host country, or should responsibil- 
ity be shared by the two central 
banks? 

The apportionment of responsi- 
bility is vital because only the cen- 
tral bank, in its capacity as lender 
of the last resort, can decide to 
launch a rescue operation either 
singly or in cooperation with oth- 
ers. 

The BIS is trying to expand and 


convert the concordat into a formal 
agreement on international bank- 
ing supervision. However, tbe 
planned agreement would be limit- 
ed and would not significantly re- 
stria each central tank’s right to 
make its own decisions or to choose 
its own methods of enforcement. 

An accord would not involve 
anything ftar might be misinter- 
preted as a pledge of automatic 
rescue operations. On the contrary, 
the purpose would be to mate it 
easier for central banks to detea 
shaky commercial banks early 
ennugh to push them off the brink 
of crisis in time. 

By clarifying the areas and ex- 
tent of central bank responsibility 
in cross-frontier defaults, the 
agreement would allow members to 
force careless b anks to shape up 
while mininiiwng the international 
impact of any default. 

Systematic handling of chal- 
lenges lo international financial 
stability that arise from commer- 
cial bank misjudgmemts is particu- 
larly important when hundreds of 
tanks from many countries act to- 
gether often to make, syndicated 
loans to international companies 
and governments. 

The collapse of one large syndi- 
cate member can bring man y of the 
others down even when the bor- 
rower may not have defaulted. 

Although many commercial 
banks have more resources at their 
disposal than the national budgets 
of three-quarters of the world's de- 
veloping nations, they are also 
more fragile than ever. Dus stems 
partly from their huge dependence 


hank ran mean I oss of interbank 
loans made by hundreds of others. 

Worse still if the borrowing 
banks lend interbank funds to a 
company or government that de- 
faults, the effect on all the banks 
from which it borrowed can be cat- 
astrophic. 

Banks lend on the interbank 
market simply to ose their idle 
money and do not expea it to be 
tied into risky loans to outsiders. 
Such loans are usually raised 
through syndication when each 
participating bank can indepen- 
dently deride whether or not it 
wants to share the risks involved. 
The diversion of interbank: money 
to a government an the edge dr 
insolvency does not give that 
choice to all the tanks involved in 
the chain. 


Consequently, tbe mac specter 
of default by the 


upon one another through the $1- 
tnEk 


lion interbank loan market. 

In this market, tanks lend sur- 
plus funds to others usually for 
only a few days (although periods 
can extend up to 12 months) simply 
to avoid keeping the money idle. 
Therefore, the collapse of one large 


government bor- 
rower sends jitters through lhe en- 
tire interbank system. The risks for 
lenders become nerve-shattering if 
the borrowing government uses in- 
terbank funds to compensate for a 
balance of payments deficit, mak- 
ing no investments capable of gen- 
erating Lhe income needed to repay 
its creditors. 

The irony was and still is that the 
tanks involved are generally well 
managed and innovative in much 
of theor domestic and international 
business. However, the shortage of 
liquidity created by the inability of 
government borrowers to even pay 
the interest and administration 
charges on their debt is so great 
that many tanks face acute diffi- 
culties in paying off tbrir own in- 
terbank debts. It is these difficul- 
ties rather than Third World 
indebtedness as such that threaten 
tbe world banking system. 

Cash, which only two years ago 
was available in excessive quanti- 
ties, is now so short that many 


banks are faced to draw down 
hidden reserves. 

This interbank -market otitis, 
rather than Third World debt as 
such, is what wearies the BIS It is 
also the chief reason tbe BIS has 
come into prominence in the past 
two years. . 

Once tbe epitome of discretion, 
the BIS under a new jpresideaif,' 
Fritz Leutwiler, who ember headed 
the Swiss National Bank; is now in 
the forefront of the world monetary 
debate. It aggressively participates 
m handling the dangers tagg ing 
over commercial banks and also 
wider issues of Third Wodd pover- 
ty and Western economic policy. 

The aim of expanding IMF and 
World Bank resources would be tq 
enable developing countries 
start productive projects raising 
their credit worthiness wMl com- 
mercial banks. Such banks are the 
only large enough source of die 
huge sums needed for economic 
development. IMP and World 
Bank loans cover barely about 520 
billion of Third Wold borrowing 
needs estimated at more than $80 
billion, in 1983 and using to beyond 
$200 bfflion by 1990. 

But IMF and World Bank fi- 
nance is. crucial because it is long 
term and allows borrowers to cre- 
ate the Equidity base — the capa- 
bility of handling debt-service bur- 
dens — needed to attract 

co mmer cial funds. 

Commerrial tanks worry that 
Third World governments shy 
away from the tough political 
choices needed to restructure their 
economies rather than waste bor- 
rowwi money on less productive 
investments. The- BIS therefore 
makes availability of bridging fi- 
nance conditional of acceptance by 
the borrower of harsh IMF mea- 
sures to restructure the econo my . 
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— BRU KH3NDARIA 


GZB-Vienna 


Your experienced partner 
in international 
finance business 



We are the central bank of the Austrian Raiffeisen Banking Group 
with its 2,400 banking offices and a combined balance sheet total 
of AS 447 billion. 


We are located in the financial centre of Vienna,the traditional 
place of East- West-trade. 




We are one of the most active Austrian bonks in providing financing 
solution5forthe Austrian Export and ImportTrade. 


We actively participate in domestic and Eurobond issues and the 
international syndicated loan markets. 



We are present in all financial centres through a network of about 
2,100 correspondent banks. 

We are a member of UNICO Banking Group with some 40,000 
banking offices in Europe and overseas. 


We are ready 
to serve you 



GZB-Vienna 

GENOSSENSCHAFTUCHE 

ZENTRALBANKAGI 


Member bank of 


& 


A - 1010 Vienna, Herrengassel,'SP66 62-0 
Telex: 136 989, Swift-code: Z ENT AT WW 


UNICO 

BANKING GROUP 


Bache Securities 


Eurobond Trading 


International Corporate 
Finance 


Bache Securities 


f*" 4 Br > Chiaao - Frankfurt Gerxva, Hamburg. 

Hat* tong. London, Lugano. Madrid Monte Carta. Montmdeo, Munich. Nta York. ftms. St tW 
SL Thomas, San Juan, Singapore, Stuttgart. Tokyo. Zurich. - .. 
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(hnadianBan^ Turn to U.S.for Growth 


TORONTO 'Wfththe domestic banking 
inafk&s^^ grow^ Canadian 

^mtl«Unh«»d 

v fffteenye&$-af gradual n»w into tl« Unit- 
ed Statesjikw calmmstea fW<? fan fh the third - 
in Canada amirwTncrng plan* forrir 


in {hc'-Umtcd States. *X 

■ jbt'Bank*# Montreal pl^ns to biwjtwik 
Bank<rf^0}icago ror 346 minion Canadian dot-* 
4aii Tttiring&p'&D - the shares at 82- Canatfiair 
dafiara.ashare.'Die proposed acquisraorimakcs 
the Bant of Montreal die largest: Canadian, 
institutionm ftaUaitcd States, the increitis&xp 
assets will also make it the second latgest bast: 
is Canada, edging cot the Canadiaa lmperial 

Ranfc OT f/^QTHiqeig ^- 

The dtal waiiiot bc final until the fail of 1984. 
The Bank ofMontrealfias assets of63.7bflEott 
Canndian- doilao, compared to 9A ration for 
Harris Bank, the 33d largest bank in' the United 


want, the Bank Act Teopmed until it comes 19 
-for its 10-year review in 1990. 

However, the finance committee of the House 
of Commons is Ottawa has recommended an 
early end tothe ceding an foreign bank assets. It 
_ would cpira sooner than Mr. MuQholland ex-. 
• peered, pjaiiaps as earty as next spring, and 
would be done through an amendment to the 
Bank Act, • 

One wonythe committee had was that keep- 
ing a loan lunitoa the foreign bankswould drive 
business out of Canada. This situation may 
induce foreign teak subsidiaries to refer tbdr 
clients to thar. head office for their loans, by- 
. "passing the existing rcguIation, n the committee 


Montreal the sixth largest in.bank' operations in' 
the United States. / ' ... } •' .. : . ; 

‘ 13k takeioviexVa fricaidly orta, and the chair- 
ihah of the Baakof MrafreAl, *wnTiatn'M nnhol- 
land, said that be did riot.want to get involved in - 
a “secret, dramatic” bidding war. Mr. MnTTboT 
land is reduepighjs eamiosire to difficulties that 
could ccKM Ercanr^datars m the United States •- 
and from political .opposition^ Canada.- 
- Canada's 'Bank Act restricts the activities of - 
-the 56 foreign -banks pperatingJn Cmadg by 
limiting their sizc to.8jjcrcaiVof.the total asset 


Canada is 346-7 -WBiqn Canadian ddtecs; the 
forrigttbenkshavtassrts of 30.4 bflKonCanadi- 
ah doU&rvjnst' shghtiy under thrir limit Hie 
“big five^^—RdyaTBailkof Canada , f!ynartiwri 
Imperial Bade of Connneree. Ba^afe of Montreal, 
Bank, or Nova Scotia ahdVTocixnab DapomiGa 
Bank— do mare than90 peroait efthe business 
done by the 1 l"Canaifian chartered banks.- 

US. hanks operating it Canada ha^ been - 
petitioning the Inspector General of Banks to 
•increase their size, and, ncritooanprismgly.Mr. 
M uHhoUand has bicen 5 upportm& them, ire re - , 
jceatly wrote alette to Ottawa. asking '-that the ; 
restrictions on foreign banks beremoyed. “We 
■have no c^ectioos whatsoever about removing 
the restrictions on U.S. banks m' Canada " he 
-said. He hedged that by saying He wcraM' not 


: Buying Harris wflThave an effect cm the Bank 
of Montreal’s existing banking operations in the 
: .Uol£ed States, 'mmdytEe&ak of Montreal 
(California). Mr. MaUhnHand said that the 
Bank, of Montreal will have to “ddwnk” its 
California banldDg: operations, meaning that it 
will not be allowed to take both deposits and 
make Ioans. He said the bank will probably get 
. out of the deposit business in California, “but it 
doesn’t make much' difference anyway,” he add- 
ed. . ' . 

. The Bank of Montreal's co mm ercial leading 
operations in New York City will not beaffect- 
ea- except be announced that the bank.wd be 
moviog its U.S. headquarters from New Yoric to 
Chicago.- ;/Y - - 

- The acquisition is seen as a good long- teem 
move for the Bank of Montreal, which Jus not 
been mowing as quickly as some of the other 
“big five”.- banks. The Bank of Montreal is a 
high-growth bank and it has not worked well in 
a slow-growih environment,” said Robert Gay, 
a bant analyst with Dominion Securities 
AMES.'. 

The acquisition is notpopular with Canadian 
economic nationalists. The Socialist New Dem- 
ocratic Party uncritical of the Bank of Montre- 
al spending money outside Canada Mr. Mull- 
hoaand repHed that Ottawa’s concerns with the 
conceatranan of. banking power would never 
'allow azty Canadian bank to expand within 

Panada *- i • • 

; It is not the Bank of Montreal's first major 
foray into the United States. Apart from its 
interests in California it tried to buy 87 branches 
of. the Banker's -Trust Company in tits late 
'1970s. Kit negotiations fell apart when the two 
banks started squabbling over price. 

• Measuring the activities of Canadian banks in 


the United States is difficult. The only figures 
are those published in the annu al reports of the 
banks under the heading “location of assets by 
ultimate risks.” The real size of loan portfolios 
of the Canadian major in the United States is 
almost certainly higher but these are the latest 
official figures in Canadian dollars; the num- 
bers in brackets are the percentage of each 
bank's total assets represented by its US. loans 
— the Bank of Montreal, $7.1 billion (11.4 
percent), not including the planned Harris ac- 
quisition, the Bank of Nova Scotia, 6.7 Wlion 
U23 percent), the Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce!, S6-565 billion (9.6 percent), the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 55.868 biQite (6.7 
percent), and the Toronto Dominion Bank, 
S5.03 billion (11.1 percent). 

In spite of those numbers, the Bank of Nova 
Scotia is said to be the No. 1 Canadian bank 
operating in the United States. “Even though 
the dollars don't show it, the Bank of Nova 
Scotia has the deepest penetration in the United 
States,” said Mary Leslie, a hank analyst with 
the Toronto firm of Midland Doherty. She add- 
ed that the Bank of Nova Scotia has “the largest 
market share of big corporate clients.” 

Perhaps the most surprising dement that the 
Royal Bank of Canada, the largest in the coun- 
try, has a relatively small position in the United 
States, eclipsed by the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
which holds only the fourth position in terms of 
assets in Canada. One reason is that the Royal 
Bank is international, it has offices around the 
world; another reason is that the Bank of Nova 
Scotia because of its size was squeezed out of a 
lot of the corporate business in Canada. 

In its home country h concentrates on retail 
banking, small businesses, mortgages and con- 
sumer loans. Its international face is totally 
different To diversify their loan portfolio the 
Bank of Nova Scotia went to the United States 
and the Caribbean to get floating-rate loans,” 
according to Thomas Starkey, an analyst with 
BeH Gounlock in Toronto. 

Canadian h anks have concentrated their ac- 
tivities in three states, New York. Illinois and 
California, although the “big five” banks each 
operate in at least five states, some in as many as 

wing Panariiim banks haw. h wn wrp anriing rap- 

idly in the United States because it is Canada’s 
largest trading partner. In 1981, it amounted to 
SI 10 billion, according to the Canadian govern- 
ment. Trade with the United States represented 
66 percent erf Canada's exports and 69 percent 
of Canada's imports. 


For Euromoney, Toronto Is 'Secondary Center’ 


TORONTO Toronto Has be-, 
come an important satellite center , 
in the world of EareBnoney.. 7 
Toronto’s activity in Euromar- 
kets picked up in the late 1960s and 
early 1970&, whoa- international . 
brokers in the interbank deposit 
market begpn to operate frem the 

city. ; .•.'/•V.Y.' 

. . ‘TorontoJS ^secondary center,” 
said a C anadian bank manner, 
“just as the Canadian dritiar is a 
secondary currency :wheo -'qam-' 
•pored to the American.” ' 

The deposit siderif the Euromar- 

kets is handled by. about T5 pec^rfc 

at the five Canadian banks that do . 
more than ?& percent erf Canada'# 
.banking — the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce, Bank of! Montreal, 


Bank of Nova Scotia and the To- 
rahtoDarmnion Bant: Seven inter- 
mafional brokers employ about 35 
to 40 more people, with the rest of 
their staff deaJing in foredgn-ex- 
change markets, wmdi for Canada, 
also are centered in Toronto. 

' Of the two types of Eurobusiness 
done iq Toronto — tfc deposit side 
and foreign exchange — the depos- 
it side is far incat important The 
Eurodollars at the Panadian banks 
are UJS. dollar depoats of -U.S. 
residents, Latin Americans and Eu- 
ropeans, as wtil as various govern-/ 
meats, central - banks arid other 
lar» international banks. 

V Canadian brokers - and banks, - 
through their London affiliates and 
subsidiaries, also trade bonds and 
underwrite them. 


“Canadians are big users of the 
market because they’re trig users of 
foreign capital " said Roderick 


Macgillizray, vice president and 
director of Dominion Securities 
AMES in Toronto. Mr. Macgflim- 
ray was in the market in London 
before moving back to Otnadfl sev- 
eral years ago. He said that Canadi- 
an companies and especially Cana- 
dian governments borrow in the 
Euromarket. “They have largely 
good enough quality credit that 
they can tap a bond marker as op- 
posed to having to go to a bank.” 

Canadian investment dealers are 
active in the secondary market 
trading the bonds in London. Ibe 
bigbrokers all have offices in Lon- 
don and elsewhere in Europe and 
the Far East 


Last year provincial, federal and 

rati^^in^mad^bonowed $6.7 
trillion on the Euromarkets; only 
the United States borrowed mere. 
Few the first six months of this year, 
Canada has borrowed $2 billion, 
which is less than the United 
States, France and Japan. 

There was also a s mall market in 
Euro-Canadian dollars. Last year 
there were S 1 2 billion in C anadian 
issues; there were only half a billion 
in the first six months of this year. 

Mr. MacgiHizray said the reason 
for the drop in borrowings this year 
was that “rates in Canada were so 
good this year that most borrowers 
stayed in the domestic market” 

— FREDLANGAN 


The Bank You Should Trek to. 
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a leader in 
Euromarkets 


A major force in 
the management 
and underwriting 
of public issues 
as well as in the 
secondary market 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

20, boulevard des Italiens, 75450 PARIS Cedex 09 
Tel. : (1 ) 244 A 1.18 - Eurobond Dealers (1 ) 244.40.04 
Telex : EurobondEurolean 650814/650819 
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Tterlingr has Based on extensive and 

™ n qr>HriateH assatg ' ■ worldwide experience, Berliner 

of DM 20.7 billion (1982), making it Bank offers special services in the 
one of die large German banks with areas of ■ foreign trade financing • 
i n ter national significance. issuing bonds and guarantees far inter- 

Berliner Bark’s success both at national contracts ■ letters of credit • 
home and abroad is the result of payments -foreign exchange -money 
resourceful service and flexibility, market operations ■ investment advice, 
Its branch networkin the Federal . Our network of 1.600 carrespond- 

Republic of Germany gives Berliner ent banks in 160 countries assures 
■Bank a nationwide presence. ' our worldwide reach. 

Thlk to us. Well do the rest 


BERLINER BANK 

AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

ui^«niv»TD«arasse 32. D-1000 Berite IZ. fbderal fopublic of Germany, 7H. (30) 31 09~O, Tfeler 168 0J0 
D L ‘ ndlB ® icen * d D^’T^’kteiaDboDq: Berliner Bantdatenatioiial S A 


Our Start: 

We opened for business under a new 
name with new management and new 
shareholders on 6th August 1982. Our 
share capital is 600 billion lire (US $ 
438 million approx).* 

Our total staff 3,930. 

Our Shareholders: 

We are owned by seven prime Italian 
banks. Three (Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro, Istituto Bancario San Paolo di 
Torino, LML - Istituto Mobiliare Ita- 
liano) are from the public sector. The 
others (Banca Popolare di Milano, 
Banca S. Paolo - Brescia, Credit© Emi- 
liano, Credito Romagnolo) are leading 
local banks in their regions. 

Their total assets approach 150,000 
billion lire (US $ 109,500 million 
approx).* 

Our Capital Increase: 

We will have an increase in capital of a 
further 150 billion lire under a warrant 
scheme, approved at our last Extraord- 
inary General Meeting. As a result our 
capital will be the highest of any bank 
in Italy. 


Our Customers’ Deposits: 

In our first financial year, ending June 
30 lh 1983. we have achieved an increase 
of over 50% in customers’ deposits 
from a low of 1,928 to a high of 2,941 
billion lire. 

Our Network: 

We took over 112 branches mainly loca- 
ted in the prosperous cities of North 
and Central Italy. By the end of the year 
our restructuring programme will 
result in 9 new branches being opened. 
All in important locations. 

Our Subsidiaries: 

Through “La Centrale" Finanziaria 
General e, our financial and investment 
company in Milan, we control two 
important regional banks and a finan- 
cial service company. AD four are quot- 
ed on the Milan Stock Exchange. Banca 
Cattolica del Veneto has 192 branches 
located mainly in the Veneto region 
whilst Credito Varesino has 62 
branches mainly in the Varese, Como 
and Milan areas; Fiscambi S.pA of 
Milan operates in the fields of leasing, 
factoring and real estate as wefl as in 
other financial sectors. 


NU0V0 BANCO 
m AMBR0SLAM) 

ESTABLISHED 1982 


Head Office: Via Oerid, 2 Milano (Italy) - Telephone (2) 85941 - Telex 320252 NBAFOR I 
Representative Offices: New York - Hong Kong - Tokyo 


5 /Lit. rate as at 31.12.82 
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Which full service 


EUROMARKETS 


shipping company 


Despite Exposure, Citicorp Wins Praise 


started out 98 years ago 


with 58 ships and today 


runs over 280? 



58 ships 


68,198 G/T 

S.S. Yamashiro Mara Gross Tonnage 2.528 G/T 
Length. 91m Breadth- 1 1.4m 
Servtc* Speed Bknots 


87 ships 


524,312 G/T 


S.S. Hakusan Mara Gross Tonnage: 10.380 G/T 
Length 150.88m Breadth: 18.9m 
Sendee Speed 1 4 knots 
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284 ships 

MM 7,099,6^6 G/T 

M& Kasuga Maru Gross Tonnage 58,440 G/T 
Length' 289.499m Breadth: 322m 
Service Speed: 2325knots 


Charting a coarse for tomorrow as well as today. 


NIPPON YU5EN KAISHA 


Our strength 
is tcfilor-made 
international 
finance. * 


DGZ, Deutsche Giro- 
zentrale -Deutsche 
Kommunalbank head- 
quartered in Frankfurt, is 
one of Germany’s largest 
banks with a balance sheet 
total of nearlv DM 28 billion. 


DGZ’s team of financial 
experts can therefore con- 
centrate all their energies 
and knowhow on the speci- 
fic needs of industrial pub- 
lic sector clients. 


DGZ plays an important 
role in wholesale lending 
with main emphasis on 
syndication of DM fixed- 
interest loans and is free 
from the heavy day-to-day 
demands of retail banking. 


The Bank's full-service 
branch and the wholly- 
owned subsidiary Deutsche 
Girozentraie International 
S.A. - both in Luxembourg - 
have built an excellent 
reputation in Euromarket 
activities, foreign exchange 
transactions and the Euro- 
credit sector. 




Deutsche Girozentraie 
Deutsche Kommunalbank 1 


YdrJD ■ ■■ ■ ■ IVIIWMI ■■ % 

FRANKFURT/BERSn 

Taunusanlage 10 ■ 6000 FrankfurtanrMain 1 • Tel.: (0611) 2693-1 * Telex- 414158 


the "small" team with big resources 


WASHINGTON - Citicorp, 
the world's largest hanking corpo- 
ration, bad $130.5 billion in assets 
at the end of the third quarto 1 , 
including about $10 billion m trou- 
bled loans to Brazil Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, Argentina, Yugoslavia and 
Chile. 

Standing against three and aD 
other questionable loans in its 
S88.3-bulion portfolio, Citibank 
had only $736 million in loan loss 
reserves and $8 billion m other to- 
tal capital. 

ly 54.5 Mhon worth of loansMB 
Brazil alone could leave the bank's 
capital position severely impaired. 
The impact of any such default 
deeply worries U.S. bank regula- 
tors and the Federal Reserve. As a 
senior Reagan administration offi- 
cial put it. “There hasn’t been a 
week this year that we haven't gone 
to the brink with B razil ” 

Yet. whatever cloud may be 
hanging over Gtibank or other ma- 
jor US. banks as a result of the 
continuing international debt cri- 
sis, stockholders of its parent hold- 
ing company. Citicorp, are hardly 
baiting out in droves. The prioe- 
earaings ratio of the stock is down, 
probably because the market is 
keeping one eye cocked toward 
those potential foreign loan losses. 
But the drop in the ratio has been 
only from six last year to Eve cur- 
rently. 

Meanwhile, a number of stock 
analysts have given “buy” recom- 
mendations on the stock because of 
its prospective earnings growth. 


“On the international side, a new 
pricing cycle should continue to 
result in substantially improved 
pridngand profitability. Domesti- 
cally, Citicorp's consumer banking 
business is now solidly in the black, 
with further substantia] operating 
earning growth expected," the ana- 
lyst’s report continued. 

“As fears about an international 
monetary collapse abate and as the 
market begins to appreciate the op- 


After Gticorp reported third 

qnnnw B urning s nf S7.21 millio n, or 

$1.58 per share fully diluted, Law- 
rence R. Fuller, an analyst with 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, echoed 
the sentiments of Mr. Cohn. 

“We continue to believe that the 


poitunities of deregulation, we be- 
lieve that Gticoro’s Drice-eamines 


neve that Gticorp's price-earnings 
multiple wiQ rise appreciably.. Gti- 


corp remains our favorite Buy rec- 
ommendation in the rmilti national 


banking group,” it said. 

Ironically, the international debt 
crisis that has left Gtibank exposed 
to apotential disaster seems to be 
helping the bank make more mon- 
ey in the short run. 

Gtibank, tike all other -larger 
money-center banks, acquires a 
substantial portion of the funds it 
lends by borrowing money itself, 
using a wide variety of money mar- 
ket instruments, such as large cer- 
tificates of deposiL Both m the 
United Stales and in other coun- 
tries, many banks faced with large 
actual or potential loan losses have 
found their own credit ratings slip- 
ping. As a result, it costs them more 
to borrow needed funds. 


which they say is not fully reflected 
in the price of its shares. 


Since NYK’s founding in 1885 remark- 
able changes have taken place in mer- 
chant shipping. Except for a few notable 
exceptions, the days of sail and paddle 
steamers are over. Even in those early 
days though, NYK’s founders saw the 
need for speed and efficiency in carry- 
ing cargoes to every comer of the world. 
Today, with over 280 vessels flying its 
flag, NYK still provides these essential 
services, with a modem fleet that is 
constantly being upgraded to meet the 
most demanding customers. 


in the price of its shores. 

Gticorp continues to earn more 
than a 16-percent return on equity, 
and the analysts generally project 
steadily rising per-share earnings 
for coming vears, always assuming 
the worst does not come to pass in 
Latin America. 

Lawrence W. Cohn, who follows 
Citicorp for Dean Witter Reyn- 
olds. the brokers, wrote not long 
ago: “Citicorp has strongly outper- 
formed the market since mid- 1982. 
but we believe that the stock still 
offers tremendous potential The 
company's operating leverage from 
declining interest rates and the con- 
tinuing benefits of usury relief is 
extraordinary, and Gticorp’s out- 
look is exceptionally bright as a 
result. 


That is one reason, for instance, 
that some of the big banks have 
been courting retail deposits so vig- 
orously: They want to mimum*. 
their level of outstanding large CDs 
both because the market is requir- 
ing them to pay a premium *nd 
because of a fear that in a crisis, 
they could not roll them over. 

But Gtibank’s reputation is such 
that it has had no such problems, 
whatever its exposure. As the Dean 
Witter Reynolds report noted: 
“Euromarket pricing [of loans] has 
improved significantly due to re- 
duced OPEC balance-of-trade sur- 
pluses and increased perceptions of 
risk brought on by fears about Po- 
land. Mexico. Argentina, and other 
countries. 

“Lnifus environment, major U.S. 
multinational banks continue to 
access the markets atthe best rates, 
while virtually all doq-U-S. banks 
pay a premium, which leaves the 
U.S. banks with better volume on 

higher mar gins- With its worldwide 
branch network, Gticorp is ideally 
positioned to benefit" 


will outperform the results of the 
other major bank holding compa- 
nies over the next two to three 
years,” Mr. Fuller wrote: “We con- 
sider the corporation the leader in 
the application of advanced com- 
puter tdecommunications systems 
to the development and delivery of 
financial services to both retail and 
corporate market. 

“The valuation of the common 
stock is depressed, as is the valua- 
tion of the other major internation- 
al money-center banks, by the neg- 
ative psychologies surrounding the 
rescheduling of major developing 
country credits.” 

On occasion, Gtibank has been 
less forthcoming than some other 
major banks about its exposureio 
posable foreign loan losses, but it 
ls dear that it has classified only a 
few of such loans as noopetfonn- 
ing. “Nonperforming Joans," ac- 
cording to the bank, “xndude non- 
accrual loans and ran Rgntia fieri 
loans. Nonaccrual loans are those 
on winch, as a result of doubt as to 
collection, income is reoogiuzied 
only to the extent ««h is received. 
Renegotiated loans are those on 
which the rate of interest has been 
reduced as a result of the borrow- 
ers inability to meet the original 
terms.” 


the borrowers ' were , in the private 
sector. 

Gtibank regards its poficy on 
classifying loans as “aggresave,** 
and cites as evidence, the fact that 
in the first, time quartets of thfc- 
year, it received cash paymans rep-; 
resenting a 103‘perceajwM on 
non performing loans. “Thisyidd 
compares dosdy with the average 
base lending rate of 11 percent m [ 

1 983,” the bank said in releasing its;- 
thnri-qnaner earnings stfllemart. 

fn other words, tire bank was . 
doing almost as well with its non-" ' 
perforating Joans as with all its , 
other loans. .1 

Meanwhile, under its chairman; 1 ' 


lbl‘' toF h 


Walter B. Wriston, Gticorp coutin-: 
ires to pursue its nationwide exnan- 




At the end of the third quarter 
this year, Gtibank had $2.6 billion 
worth of nonperforming loans, 
about 3 percent of its total portfo- 
lio That compares with a historical 
high of 5.1 percent at the end of 

\m. 


The $2.6 billion figure is about 
$900 million higher man the year- 
end 1982 number and $1.6 billion 
higher than yearend 1981. Howev- 
er, in the first nine months of this 
year, the bank’s total capital, in- 
cluding loan loss reserves, also in- 
creased by more than $1 bfllibn. 


The large increases in nonper- 
fonmng loans both in 1982 aid this, 
year were primarily in the bank’s 
overseas offices, particularly in 
Mexico and other . Latin American 
countries, the hank said. Most rtf 


ues to pursue us nationwide expan-'; 
sion in finan cial services as aggres- 
sively as the. law imd regulatory 
decisions will allow. 

Last year, it became.the first ma-_' 
jor bank holding company to ac- ^ 
quire a thrift institution in a stated 
other than the one in which it is - 
based. The acquisition of Fidti&ty 
Savings & Loan of San Francisco/ 
now renamed Gticorp Savings, , 
gave Gticorp access to the fucrari. 
rive California market through!" 
more than 80 branches. 

With tire remaining barriers to~ 
interstate banking bong steadily, 
eroded in the United States — the / 
six New England states, for in-,‘, 
stance, have acted on their own to 
allow interstate banking for institu- J 
lions within that region — Gticorp!; 
can be expected to continue to ex- .* 
pand in whatever direction looks' j 
profitable. - 

Worldwide, the. number of 
Gees of Gticorp branches, sobskfc, ■ 
iaries and affiliates is approadtina-i 
2300. 

Another New York analyst who*- 1 
has followed the big UiL backs for - 
years regards Gticorp with somei 
thing approaching awe. ‘They’wf 
got a perpetual motion machine':: 
over at Citibank,” he. said.' “Tfcey' 1 
are simply tire conduit for mosey, 
and their executives believe theyv 
can make money no matter what.*-' 
Their pockets aze so deep that they: 
don't ever panic became they can. 1 
probably outlast any kind of prob^ 
lem.” '• . 
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So far, Gticorp seam to be out- 
lasting the inte rnati onal debt crisis/: • 
and making steadily mote money ^ .: 
to boot. ’ 

-r-JOHNM. BERRY'.''.' 
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Asian Offshore Banking: The Shakeout Goes On 


(Continued From Page 7) 


I Head Office: Tokyo, Japan ■ London Branch Office: P & O Bldg. 9lh Floor. 122-138 Leadenhal! Si. London E C 3V 4 PS, England. U.K. Tel: (01) 283-2099 
Other Overseas Offices in Europe: ■ Parle: Tel: 285-1 9-00 ■Milan: Tel: 809021 ■Duswildorf: TeI:B4lS! ■ Humburg: Tel: 35 93-1 


the six months ended in September. 
Caution over incurring new inter- 
national commitments kept the to- 
tal actually extended to 600 billion 
yen. The* shortfall is a idling indi- 
cator of L the Japanese banks' 
changed attitude, since until recent 
months they have been very keen to 
promote yen credits. They generate 
m a n a g ement fees for Japanese 
than Euromarket banks and 
tijpy eliminate the lenders’ ex- 
cfltngerisL 

Now, however. Japanese banks 
are concentrating on blue chip bor- 


rowers: Finland’s bonowing of 25 
billion yen at the be ginning of m> 
vember was a great success because 
of the number of banks that want- 
ed to lend to a premium European 
name (61 financial institutions 
were eventually included in v the 
deafi^Yen loans, other than those 
to support trade contracts,” are, 
however, becoming increasingly 
hard to arrange for lower-quality 
borrowers. 

Most of the problems that (ace 
offshore banks in Asia this year can 
be traced to wider world credit 
trends, but each of Asia's three 
landing financial markets has h«d 
to battle serious problems '"of its 
own as wdL 

Hong Kong's travails have been 
the greatest — political jeopardy, 
banking crises, property ana equi- 
ties slumping in price, and a run on 
lire currency. Barring the 1997 is- 
sue, however, the succession of fi- 
nancial and economic shocks does 
not seem to have shaken the confi- 
dence of foreign bankers in Hong 


Kong's mle m lh«» trading financial 

center of Asia. There appears to be 
a growing realization that in their 
different ways tire collapse of prop- 
erty prices and rentals, and tire fall 
in tireggftre of the Hong Kong 
doflarawere a much needed restor- 
ariflgro the colony’s trade competi- 
tiveness. 

“It was getting to die stage wbere 
it was no longer possible to make 
and export jeans in Hong Kong,” a 
banka- said. “Or at least yon could, 
but they would need to be priced at 
S35*a J j>air." 

Lower property prices mean 
cheaper factory space. A lower 
Hong Kong dollar means more 
competitive exports. Without inter- 
vention by the^ am horities, the cor- 
rection to botifptjces went further, 
and faster, than it would have in 
many other economies — harrow- 
ing wide it happened, but inevita- 
ble for the heaun of the real econo- 
my. 

Singapore has been spared many 
of the problems of its rival for 
banking supremacy in Asia, yet the 
ACU market has ran out of steam. 
The. total assets held by ACUs 
seem to have reached a plateau be- 
tweeu $100 bfltion and $1 10 billion, 
and it could well be that Singapore 
has attracted about as many banks 
as it is going to get — about 160. 
The abolition of withholding tax on 
the interest^ accruing to nonresi- 
dents’ deposits by the Hong Kong 
authorities in February 1982 seems 
to have polled^ some funds away 
from Singapore, funds that have, 
not come-back despite Ho ng 
Kong’s troubles. 


Singapore has hit back by offer- 
ing a concessional tax rate on the 
profits made by fond managers 
(ACUs are taxed at 10 percent on 
ibrir profits, and from May l that 
rate has also been applied to the 
fees of fund managers, wMe MAS 
has also guaranteed dial the in- 
come of nonresident investors in 
funds managed from Singapore 
wffl not fan rader Singapore tax — 
a possibility that had worried fund 
managers aboot establishing an op- 
eration in Singapore). 

Whether the new-proyiacm win 
help Singapore in tte catch-up- 
with- Hong- Kong race remains to 
be seen: an even more direct chal- 
lenge to Hong Kong, matching its 
zero tax on syndicatal-toan income 
(provided some conctitions are met, 
such as ensuring that at least half 
the lead managers are based in Sin- 
gapore and that most of the work is 
done there), was announced in the 
Singapore budget in March tins 
year, but does not seem to have 
influenced the market’s dealings in 
the last eight months. 

Tokyo, in its turn, has had to 
back away from setting up an off- 
shore banking, center. Japanese 
banks are not in tire mood to ex- 
pand their international financ- 
ings, even from the comfort of then- 
own doorstep. The Japanese au- 
thorities are worried about import- 
ing the .instab i lity of the interna- 
tional money markets into the 
domestic yen markets, and opposi- 
tion from h anks afraid that they 
wiB lose out to offshore famVfng 
units — especially from the trust 
banks and long-tmn credit banks. 


who bdieve their privileged access 
to longer maturity depasts w31 he.' 
threatened — has not been QVEfc 
crane with the promise of offsetting 
benefits in other areas of their bos>- 
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Offshore b anking in Hnng Koni 
has certainly benefited firm zero) 
taxation of offshore income fin thejV . 
ory, according to 90zue sources, off-i 
share m6ame falls within the ambit | 
of Hong Kong's corporate tax rated 
of I6_5 percent, tat in practice tax *j 
is not levied). But it seems to be; r 
rather more rooted in the btinks*/ - 
fieedom to run their raieraiions as*., 
they please, in Hong Kong’s trade* 
and in the business opportunities in! 
Hong Kong’s hanking hinterland' 
of China, South Kraea and Taiwan. . 

Singapore, on the other hand,- : 
has followed a rather more hot-’ 
braise approach — tax breaks, but* ' 
within a regulated system. MAS,*:. 
for example, restricts the amount* ^ 
of buriness anACU nray do withnC . 
Singapore (and taxes it at Singa-* 
pore’s corporate rate of 40 per-t ' 
cent), and ingpcwaral keeps a do6(^ , 
eye qri its ACUs; * ; 

Tokyo seems likely to fall srane-f 
where in between. It is unHkdy to* 
offer any special incentives to { ; 
OBUs to set up in Tokyo, othen 
than the abolition of tire lO-percmti 
withhddrng tax it charges on non-! . 
residents' interest income (the Tate*, 
varies according to the nationaliiy*- 
of the nonresideaxt, but H is 1(K 
percent in the case of the Unite# 
States and most of Weston Eb-, . 
rope) and orhfir charges, siB± as 
reserve ^requirements and ihsur* 
ance, on offshore deposits. ; 
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With the passage of time; our services only get better:- 
Our global network lets us serve you quickly: efficiently. 
Whatever your: banking need, 
choose Mitsui Trust 
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Tet 01-63843841 Tetec 888879 MTRUSTG" : 
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Scrairible for Funds 


WASHINGTON — Most pri- 
vatefirmsin the. debt-ridden 6600 -; 
tries cf lUtm Affieoca that have 
mtemariCBal deaiin^are scram- ■ 
Wing to find the foreign exchange 
thw need to do business," ' 

The situation apparentlyis ea&- 

ihe new eamonric realty ^ flowing 
fromtheddjtcrias isfanher along. 
In Brazil, Aigcntma and dsewbae, 
private companies' are stifitimring 
10 whatever somce they can for the 
needed funds. 

Trade finance . is perhaps the 
most argent problem^ snee it. may 
be the key to keeping nnpwts of - 
critk^pa^^o^c 6 KsaKxKJ^es,with- 


oot which producrionlines^caimot 
operate. 

its importance hai beetf'reCcg- 
oized by the Inuxaatiocal Mone- 
tary Fond, the banks and the vari- 
ous coud tries involved ha hying to 
find a way out of the continuing 
crisis. For instance,' the agreement 
earlier this year between the IMF' 
and Brazil recognized Ihis by caD- 
ing for no reduction'; in the then 
outstanding Sid hHEm worth of 
trade credits. Tolhe tfismaycf offi- 
cials. those "dipflr'term dtdrK.by 
July had dropped to between $6 

KiTlnmin mi 3 J7 hiltiftn 

Some of the countries have also 
used regulations to try to'ease the 
trade credit crunch. Be ginnin g in 
April 198 1, Argentina remared that 
trade credits be extended to Argen- ; 
tine importers for at least 18) days, 
a requirement that was reduced to' 
120 days last May. Brazil used the 
same 180-day requirement for 
some imports beghming in October 
1980. 

Nevertheless, some of the emerr 
gency stems taken tMs_year and last 
to keep tne debtor nations solvent; 
such as tight restrictions on jjri- 
vate-sector access to scarce foreign 
exchange, have left many compor 
nies high and dry. 

Todelenmne the extent of this 
problem and To gel mfonnatkxL 
about bow it is. being met, the 
Council of the Americas, an associ- 
ation of more than 180 major U.S. 
companies with investment, trad- 
ing, banking and service activities 
in Latin America, recently sur- 
veyed more than 100 of its mem- 
bers who have manufacturing snb - 1 
sidiaries or affiliates there. 

Thirty-five of the'-USL corpora: 
lions, with oofiectiye worldwide 
sales of S230 billkm lad. year, in- 


Midtinationals Become Focus of Moves to Standardize Company Data 


chiding $16.7 billibn by affiliates in. 
Mexico* Brazil.' Argentina and 
'Venezuela, replied to the counctTs 

■ questicBm^ T^^ were ax feasr 
29 afitliates covered in each of the 
four’icoiintnes. 

” Among the lcey fiwfap of the 
council were the following: . .. . 

.! . • Overall, dollar carnmgsby the 
affiliates wOl he sharply reduced in 
1983 compareri to prior years.. ; ' 

• Where trade financing remains 

available, there has been a major 

shift: to fully secured terms. 

. ; • Barter, .countertrade aad/the 
like have replaced some normal 
.trade financing, with greater use of 
these options expected in 1984. 

Of dollar .borrowing by the 
affiHates. abdnl 10 percent is owed 
to the parent corporation. About 
half oT dial 10. percent is past due. 

■ ■» Some companiessakl that they 
would indefinitely continue to fully 
finance their local affiliates, but 

■ others repot having reached . their 
lhrai, arid still others are approach- 
ing. theirs. 

■ Meanwhile, with the affiliates 
-being squeezed, dividend remit- . 

' lances will be (town this year, and 
< in some cases very sharply. Dollar 
equity invested in the amtiateshas 
fallen by one- third tins year in Ven- 
ezuela,' is down slightly, in Brazil 
and Mexico, and isnot growing in 
Arnmiina, thdcouhdl said. 

while official statistics are 
.'scanty,- there are a few ^available 
tbartend to confirm the paucity of 
new trade credits from IXS. severs 
of goods. For instancy last Mardi 
.non-banking, business enterprises 
in the United Stales reported they 
L held $401 nwfflrm worth of com- '■ 
mcrdal claims cm un affiliated for- ' 
dgnenrin Brazil That was less than 
half the~fignre at the end of 1980 
arid 50 percent tower than the year- 
, end; 1981 figure. 

Comparably, the $864 milli on 
for Mexico in March wasdown 
from $1.002 billion at the end of 
1981. The Venezuelan figure was 
££56 milli on, against $424 million: 

Since the debt crisis arose, the 
Ui». corporations have clearly fa- 
vored their affiliates in natters of 
trade aridit “About 90 percent of 
•rill shipments from parents to affili- 
ates were on unsecured terms as of 
mk^HHO," the report said. - 

. - — JOHN SL BERRY ‘ 


GENEVA — Increasing woridwide interest in 
the operations of multinational companies by both 
investors and governments has focused attention 
in recent years on the need to improve the compa- 
rability of financial and general data about the 
companies. 

Initially, the traditionally secretive companies 
were worried by this trend, but they seem to have 
realized that a certain amount of standardization 
of information could work to their advantage. For 
instance, minimum norms of m formation disclo- 
sure in comparable formats can help them to better 
/compare their own performance against competi- 
tor, while disarming critics and reducing the hos- 
tility with which multinational com pani es often 

are received in developing, as well as European 
countries. 

Attention in the general area of information 
disclosure has centered on reducing disparities in 
the presentation' of financial accounts. Discussions 
are under way in several international forums to 
work out norms that companies might observe 
without being burdened by excessive administra- 
tive changes. 

The most significant work is being done within 
the Paris-based Organization for Economic Coop- 


eration and Development, which is analyzing sev- 
eral detailed aspects of company accounts. 

More general points — international standards 
of accounting and reporting — are being prepared 
by tfae United Nations Center on Transnational 
Corporations, based in New York. These wilj have 
considerable long-term impact. But discussions are 
heavily affected by political considerations, such 
as the desire of developing countries to control the 
operations of multinational companies more tight- 
iy- 

Tbe work with the most immediate impact has 
been done by the European Community's Execu- 
tive Commission in Brussels. The Council of Min- 
isters approved a new binding regulation — the 
seventh directive on group accounts — in May this 
year concerning the drawing up of consolidated 
accounts according to internationally recognized 
criteria. 

Under the directive, EC governments will intro- 
duce laws by the start of 1 988 obliging companies 
to obey new rules on consolidated accounts for the 
financial year starting Jan. 1. 1990. The directive, 
which wOl apply only within the EC, may not bring 
large changes in existing practices thaL are already 
subject to local laws, but its significance lies in its 
bold foray into national accounting practices to 
enforce EC standards. 


The difficulties of standardizing accounting 
methods are illustrated by the seven years of talks 
it took to reach the EC directive, the six years 
already spent in talks by the OECD’s working 
group on accounting standards and the 10 years 
spent on the planned UN standards. 

While governments are the main participants in 
each set of talks, re gular advice is taken from 
accountancy associations and interested compa- 
nies. The aim of the EC. directive is to ensure that 
Europe-based multinationals present.consotidated 
accounts. 

The OECD's work is aimed at helping investors 
and business analysts, as well as reducing head- 
aches for companies arising from the vaiying ac- 
counting practices of different countries. 

The United Nations is analyzing how multina- 
tionals might alter their information disclosure 
policies to reveal more data to developing country 
governments wishing to assess the contribution of 
multinationals to their economies. 

The ECs seventh directive affects nearly 2 mil- 
lion companies. It stipulates that a group’s consoli- 
dated accounts must include all dependent under- 
takings. 

The directive contains su definitions of a group, 
for the purposes of consolidation of accounts. 
Undertakings related to each other in any of the six 


ways constitute a group. However, member stales 
may exempt from this requirement groups with a 
balance-sheet total of less than $4 million or a 
turnover of less than $8 mini on or that employ 
fewer than 250 people. 

The directive's chief aim is to ensure that the 
consolidated annual report should include “a fair 
review" of the undertaking seen as a whole. An 
earlier directive — the fourth directive of 1978 — 
sets standards for the formal of annn.iT accounts, 
valuation rules, adjustments for inflation and au- 
diting methods. 

The OECD’s work on accounting standards is 
aimed at clarifying various accounting and report- 
ing terms contained in the organization's guide- 
lines for multinational enterprises approved in 
1976. 

It expanded earlier this year to areas rarely 
explored in intergovernmental talks, such as sepa- 
ration of accounts prepared Tor purposes other 
than financial purposes, the role of consolidated 
accounts, transfer pricing and translation of for- 
eign currency transactions into local currency to 
correct for exchange-rate fluctuations. 

The OECD also is examining the specific prob- 
lems involved in improving the comparability of 
accounts of banks and insurance companies. 

— BRU KHINDARIA 


Debt Problems Becoming a Serious Burden Across Sub-Saharan Africa 


By Carol Lancaster 

WASHINGTON — Bankers 
have been known to cringe at the 
mention of “an African debt cri- 
sis.'’ They emphasize that African 
debt . is small in global terms — 
roughly 10 percent of the total debt 
of Jess developed countries — and 
African debt problems do not 
threaten the financial health of 
creditors. 

But debt has become a serious 
burden for a number of sub-Saha- 
ran African countries, includin g 
-Zaire, Sudan, Ivory Coast, Togp, 
Madagascar, Senegal, Malawi and 
Zambia. The ratios of their total 
external debt to gross national 
product and their annual debt ser- 
vice to export earnings are as high 
as they are for major debtors m 
Latin America or elsewhere. In 
some African countries, annual 
debt service payments actually ex- 
ceed export earnings. . 

Much of tbe foreign debt earned 
by African countries is public — 
foreign aid loans made on soft 
terms to countries that are among 
the poorest in the world. However, 
during the 1970s, a number of Afri- 
can countries borrowed substan- 
tially from private sources, mainly 
banks, on commercial tarns. As a 
result the proportion of commer- 
dal debt owed by African countries 
is approaching 40 percent of total 
medium-term and long-term debt. 


Also, the average terms of loans 
have hardened; maturities have 
shortened and interest rates have 
risen. 

African countries first enured 
commercial markets for substantial 
borrowings in tbe mid-1970s when 
the prices of primary products, the 
principal exports of' many of these 
countries, rose along with petro- 
leum prices. Economic prospects 
for copper-exporting Zaire or for 
Sudan, which was seen as “the 
breadbasket of the Middle East,” 
appeared bright, and banks were 
awash in petrodollars. 

However, prospects for non-oil 
exporting African countries soon 
dimmed Recessions in the late 
1970s and in the early 1980s led toa 
decline in demand and prices for 
primary-product exports. With the 
continuing rise in the prices of oil 
and manufactured-goods imports, 
African states not producing oil 
found themselves in a serious bal- 
ance-of-payments squeeze. A num- 
ber of governments a gain borrowed 
commercially to ease the impact on 
their economies of the sharp deteri- 
oration in their terms of trade. 

Debt problems in Africa are not 
just the result of a short-term li- 
quidity squeeze, to be endured until 
the world economy recovers and 
demand and prices for their ex- 
ports pick up. Prices for essential 
imports are unlikely to fall and 


prices far many of Africa's exports 
are not projected to rise substan- 
tially in coming years. Thus, the 
Africans will have' to mak e painful 
— and perhaps even politically dis- 
ruptive adjustments — in "their 
economies. The challenge is to 
manage their debt and adjustments 
without choking off economic 
growth. 

To deal with ibeir immediate 
debt crisis. African countries have 
turned to the International Mone- 
tary Fund for standby agreements 
and extended fund facilities. As of 
the end of July 1983. 15 African 
countries had agreements with the 
IMF. Such agreements are not 
without conditions. They typically 
indude restrictions ott domestic 
credit creation and on government 
expenditures, reduction or elimina- 
tion of subsidies, limits on wage 
increases, tax reform and currency 
devaluation. 

African governments often have 
objected vigorously to IMF condi- 
tions on the grounds that they are 
so severe as to prevent growth, that 
they take a disproportionately 
heavy toll on lower-income groups, 
that their free- market orientation 
conflicts with the socialist policies 
of individual governments and that 
devaluation does little to expand 
exports but raises the price of im- 
ports and the domestic inflation 
rate. 


These criticisms often have an 
element of troth. But no one in or 
out of the IMF has been able to 
come up with a formula for dealing 
with economic adjustments that 
does not include painful reforms. 
Despite these objections, many 
governments, desperate for balance 
of payments financing, have bad 
little choice but to accept IMF con- 
ditions. An IMF program has be- 
come virtually a precondition for 
the rescheduling of public and pri- 
vate debts. 

During the last three years, more 
African governments have had to 
seek debt rescheduling than any 
other regional grouping. By the end 
of 1981. 20 African countries were 
in arrears in their foreign debt pay- 
ments. From 1979 to 1982, of 17 
countries seeking to reschedule 
their public debt through the Paris 
Gub, 16 were African. A number 
of African countries, Zaire and Su- 
dan in particular, have had to seek 
successive reschedulings as they 
have found themselves unable to 
service already-rescheduled debts. 
African governments with signifi- 
cant amounts of private debt also 
have had to reschedule these debts. 
Liberia. Senegal and Sudan also 
rescheduled their bank debt in 
1982. 

For a number of countries. IMF 
conditions have proven impossible 
to meet. In some cases, projections 


of economic growth or export earn- 
ings have proven overop timistic; in 
other cases, policy changes re- 
quired by the agreements — for 
example, reductions in subsidies on 
foodstuffs, or contractions in gov- 
ernment credit — have proven too 
risky for politicians to undertake 
or. once undertaken, to maintain. 

Nigeria and South Africa repre- 
sent special cases of African debt 
Their debt is largely private, with 
South Africa havingthe largest and 
Nigeria the second largest debt in 
sub-Saharan Africa. In the case of 
Nigeria, the leveling off in oil prices 
has resulted in serious balance of 
payments problems, with short- 
term debt repayments postponed 
and substantial arrears accumulat- 
ing. The Nigerians have refinanced 
some of their short-term debt and 
are negotiating with the IMF on a 
loan agreement 

The drop in the price of gold 
caused balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties in South Africa last year and 
the Pretoria government also 
turned to the IMF to borrow. 

And so, what are the prospects 
over the coming years for African 
countries facing debt problems? 
Debt service payments are project- 
ed to coatinue to increase over the 
coming year. To meet these pay- 
ments without choking off their 
economic growth, African coun- 
tries must increase their foreign ex- 


change through expanding exports, 
reducing imports and domestic 
consumption and. where possible, 
they must obtain a larger inflow of 
aid and commercial loans. They 
also must hope that interest rates 
do not rise. 

Prospects are not bright for ma- 
jor improvements in any of these 
areas. African export markets are 
likely to remain weak. They could 
weaken further if high U.S. federal 
budget deficits drive up interest 
rates and halt the economic recov- 
ery in industrialized countries. The 
return of recession could mean low 
world demand for raw materials 
and higher costs of borrowing. Do- 
mestic policy reforms, particularly 
in the face of continuing economic 
stress, will remain painful and risky 
and governments are likely 10 move 
cautiously at best. There is a good 
possibility that aid flows to Africa 
will fall in real terms rather than 
rise if the United Slates sticks by its 
policy of reducing the total re- 
sources available to the Interna- 
tional Development Association, 
the soft-loan window of the Worid 
Bank, which is low-income Africa's 
principal source of aid. 

The writer is director of African 
Studies at Georgetown University. 
She was formerly a deputy assistant 
secretary of suite in the bureau if 
African affairs. 
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IBM Files 
_ Big Lawsuit 

Underwriters StadslTpPaper at Profit Qjj 


By CARLGEWIRTZ 


*“■ ; : -i i 


_ »re ' 

E l ARTS -r-ttoat befooled by the calendar of new Eurobonds with this 
cotamx^" ' *■.'*'» 5 ■■ ~ ’ ‘ 

Theammuedflowofiicwisaies should not be assumed to mean that 

% Rajjber, |he paper is sta c king ; up on the shelves pf underwriters who are 
apparently itappy^to do this. spu* item be done at a profit and* equally 
apparentl y, ore un da u n t ed by investor feara'about which- way interest 
rnesare. 
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al . flat rates arc headed lower, 
robe bade in force until the new 


Eurobond Yields 

For Ww&Ended Nov. 23 
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Unlesslhere is some dramatic 

hawkers aSimL investors are not KI 
yean The nondollar segments of 
the market ironically suffer from : 
the addition al ^b urden of^a 

(he dollar is trwb^wd,^^se irf; 
value does not attract investotstp 
buy Deutsche marks at what must' 

ens them about how much higher 
the dollar still might climb. " .-' 

Vibe dollarsector of the market 
also suffered from theoyersupply- 
of. bank paper. Affied Trfeh Bank, 

Bank of New Yak aetd European- : 

American Bankings Corp. offered 
floating-rate notes. Bank of Tokyo 
sold £100 rnfftion 6f seven-year 
bonds at pax bearing; a coupon at 
UK pejedot. Security Padfic,®-; 

sued SWO BfflBon'of fiybyiear ' • . r “ 

dotes atpar bearing a coupon oC l l^ pexcmt, and DG Bank offered 
75,000 of sbc : month warrants to buy seven-year bonds at par bearing a 
coupon'd! H% percent. - 

Belgium’s floating-rate note was increased $100 mflhcta to 5400 mfl- 
Bon, but underwriters outsidr the lead manager’s group said the y had 
sold virtually no paperand weFe baffled about the increase. - 
' -McDonalds, the only corporale issuer of fixed-rate straight debt, was 
also slow to attract investors. Its $75 nnffion of i0-year bonds were priced 

wmante4otay^?^nkm tf lHfcpercenl bonds. The bands raiiJafSe 
week at a discount of 1% pomtswhSe the warrants, ar$I8.50, were 
fractionally ahead bf the $17.50 offeringprii*. - . 

. PrudentidTs Offering 
■ '’While there ^ smne evidence of investor desire for 
paper, PradentiaTs offering ofbonds with warrants to boy shares < 
ticwAioericarr Telephone & Tdegrapfr and the regional telephone com- 
panies was viewed as not especially attractive. 1 
\ .Prudential offered $150 million of 10-year bonds at par beanng a 
coupon of lOH pereenL In exchange for, tins low coupon, Prudential 
attached to each$iQ,000 : seven warrants, that can be aodsied. anytime 
aver the next five years. Each warrant hoys 10 new ATKJ 1 shares and one 
share each of the seven regional companies. . 

, To exercise eadiwarant an investor has to pay £75150 — aprice that 
was 153 percent over the; old^jnedSyested, AT&T price quotedWe&ca- 
day when the tains weie'seL , 

The bonds alone were quoted at 9034 to yield 31^4 percent The 
«rairanisdoniewae<pipted at $l 10 each, patting a value of J770 mi tie 
seven offered. The package — $9075. for. the bond plus $770 for the 
warrants— was quoted at 98Vi *'■ ' 

While die lengm of the qption — r zanch longer than, available on any 
US. option market — was consdered intenstin&'the offer did not come 
cheap. The $7S2L50'exau3e price phis die $770 vatae of the warrants 
means that die stock price would have to me 31 percent before investor 
started to make money. ■.; . = . v ‘_ ' ^ 

Prudential, by contrast, is making moiKy froni the start H it has' 
purchased the $o0Miffion. worth of sbarcs that it wil need-to issneff<the 
warrants are exerdsesd, h will earn 8 percent anrinal dividend income 
(assm&ing that the dividend remains unchanged) on the stock. Adnntted- 
ly.taxeson dm incoii^pfewhatwer-^ffaiQr—ejqieareit has incurred 
tq hedge the holding in case tbe slodr price collapses, reduces ths-gain. 
•Butnustin mak^man^ondKhmdmfr AndnottobefosBoitten,!! 

•. <Coatmned on Page20, OA ^ 


By James Barron 

New- York. Times Service 

■NEW YORK — InlernationaJ 
Baumess Machines Corp. filed a 
$73-bflli<m lawsuit Friday against 
National 1 Semiconductor Corp. in 
the latest chapter of its con tinuing 
fight, to protect what it says are its 
hide secrets. '■ 

IBM- had previously sued Na- 
tional Semiconductor and a wholly 
' owned subsidiary, National Ad- 
vanced Systems^ on charges that 
the company, which makes memo- 
ry chips fw computers, and Hitachi 
Ltd. of Japan cooperated in a joint 
espionage campaign to steal IBM 
product plans. The charges grew 
out of & federal investigation lasL 
year. 

Thfc spokesman for National 
Semiconductor, which is based in 
Santa Clara, California, was not at 
home Friday night and could not 
be reached for comment 

IBM has already reached out-of- 
court settlements with more than a 
dozen other companies and indi- 
viduals, including Hitachi, that it 
. accused of stealing or trading in its 
-plans. 

Peter Kuhn, a spokesman for 
IBM, said Friday night that the 
company had filed the new suit 
because it bad been unable to come 
to terms with National Semicon- 
ductor. 

. "There have been negotiations 
gang on virtually the whole time 
since we filed the suit," Mr. Kuhn 
said. ‘'There is still the possibility 
that a settlement wfi] be readied 
before a trial is actually held, but at 
some point you have to decide 
whether you’ll proceed with the 
htigation, which is essentially what 
we’re doing " 

Hitachi was named in the suit 
Friday, which was filed in U A Dis- 
trict Court in San Francisco, but 
Mr. Kuhn said the suit contained 
no new charges against Hitachi. 
The Japanese company was cited 
only because the IBM material that 
Hitachi purportedly obtained had 
come from National Advanced 
Systems, he added. 

He said Friday’s suit had no ef- 
fect on the settlement reached in 
October with Hitachi, included in 
that settlement was a clause giving 
IBM the right to inspect Hitachi's 
products for five years. Hitachi 
agreed to pay legal costs and the 
companies set up a system for re- 
solving trade. disputes in the future. 
j..fara;tJourt:®pearance 10-days- 
ago, Thomas Barr* a lawyer for 
IBM, told UJS. District Judge 
Spencer 'Williams that National 
Semiconductor “got the benefit of 
a year's research and develop- 
ment.” 


U.K. 9 s Sale of 25% of C&W Shares 
Probably WiU Draw Many Investors 


By Bob Hagerty 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Britain’s Conservative Party gov- 
ernment, intent on selling off state-owned compa- 
nies as quickly as possible, will have to strain to 
unload some of its debt-gorged behemoths. 

This wed, however, the government is making 
what is likely Lobe one of its easiest sales. Chi Offer 
is nearly 15 percent of Cable & Wireless PLC. the 
telecommunications company that started life wir- 
ing together the British Empre. 

Kenneth Baker, minister for information tech- 
nology and no slouch at salesmanship, recently 
boasted that CAW'S chairman. Eric Sharp, “has 
transformed the company and changed its image 
of a network of wireless telegraphy stations 
manned by chaps in long khaki shorts to the most 
dynamic company in world telecommunications.” 

London share analysts do not go quite that far in 
their praises of Mr. Sharp, a onetime violin and 
acting student who took over C&W three years ago 
and who says he relaxes by baking his own bread. 
But they do say that Mr. Sharp and his team have 
tightened accountability and cost control while 
giving CAW'S far-flung managers authority to ex- 
ercise entrepreneurial flair. 

“Sharp’s put a bit of zip into the business,” says 
one analyst As a result, says another. Michael 


Whitaker of Simon & Coates. C&W is “fundamen- 
tally much more attractive ih-m British Telecom." 
the gum telephone monopoly. The government 
plans to sell 51 percent of BT next autumn. 

This week, the government is selling 100 million 
C&W shares for a minimum of £2.75 ($4.02) 
apiece, reducing ihe state's holding to 23 percent 
from 45 percent After announcement of the terms 
Friday, the shares closed at £2.95. up 2 pence on 
the day. Applications for the shares are due this 
Friday, and priority will go to the highest bidders. 

The sale will raise at least £275 milli on, and 
probably considerably more. Two years ago, the 
government received just £224 milli on for naif the 
company. 

Such has been the rise in the City of London's 
esteem for C&W. 

Two weeks ago, however, the market got a 
reminder of the- long-term, capital- in tensive nature 


percent irom a year 
revenue of £213 milli on Thai disappointed ana- 
lysts gunning for faster growth after last year’s 
unforeseen 76 percent profit surge. 

C&Ws main business is providing telephone 
services under franchises granted by 29 countries. 

(Continued on Page 21, CoL 6) 


Manila Seeking 
Rescheduling of 
Much of Its Debt 


U.S. Recovery Seen Slowing Further 


By Kenneth N. Gilpin 

Sew York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — In keeping 
with the pattern of postwar eco- 
nomic expansion, the pace of (be 
current recovery has slowed after a 
vigorous, initial rebound from re- 



lunng the fourth quarter. 

The eight-tenths of I permit rise 
in industrial production in October 
was the lowest since February. 
Housing starts have declined for 
the last two months. And auto sales 
for the middle 10 days of Novem- 
ber were relatively flat, remaining 
at an annual selling rate of slightly 
less than seven mini on. 

For the time being, economists 


are welcoming a more modestly 
paced, but solid, recovery. 

“The outlook is for the best of all 
possible worlds in the fourth quar- 
ter and through next year — low 
inflation and a sustainable recov- 
ery,” said Edward Yardeni, chief 
economist at Prudemial-Bache Se- 
curities. “I didn't ihmk that was 
possible a year ago.” 

Indeed, the trend has been a 
pleasant surprise to those who a 
year ago worried that huge federal 
budget deficits, high real and nomi- 
nal interest rates and a record trade 
deficit would produce a sputtering, 
tepid recovery from the worst re- 
cession since World War II. But the 
recovery that has emerged is. by 
historical standards, a more famil- 
iar animal 

Robert T. Parry, an executive 


.rice president ai Security Pacific 
Bank in Los Angeles, said: “We 
think growth in the fourth quarter 
will be on the order of between 53 
percent and 6 percenL 

“Since growth achieved during 
the second and third quarters of 
this year was clearly not sustain- 
able. we think this forecast is highly 
desirable." 

In its most recent polling of more 
than 40 economists, taken earlier 
this month. Blue Chip Economic 
indicators, a newsletter published 
in Sedona. Arizona, said most ana- 
lysts were expecting output to in- 
crease 5~5 percent this quarter. 

As wiih most of its predecessors, 
the initial momentum to the cur- 
rent recovery has been provided by 
sharp increases in consumer spend- 
( Continued mi Page 20, CoL 4) 


Reuters 

MANILA — President Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos said the Philip- 
pines wants to reschedule loans 
from foreign governments due for 
repayment in eight to 10 years. 

The presidential palace said in a 
statement Saturday that Prime 
Minister C&sar Virata and the cen- 
tral bank governor, Jaime Lava, 
will go to Paris for talks this week 
with an international consortium 
d ealin g with the Philippine govern- 
ment's debts. 

Mr. Laya earlier said the govern- 
ment would approach the so-called 
Dub of Paris to help the Philip- 
pines reschedule loans with easy 
terms from industrialized coun- 
tries. The Gub of Paris is a group 
of representatives from industrial- 
ized nations that handles govern- 
ment- lo-govemmem debL 

The plan is separate from current 
negotiations for a rescheduling of 
about S3 billion owed to 350 for- 
eign banks, which officials hope 
can be settled in January. 

.Government officials have not 
indicated the sum involved in re- 
structuring loans from developed 
countries, but it will be substantia] 
because a major part of the coun- 
try’s $24-bUlion foreign debt is 
from governments. 

Mr. Marcos said: “What we are 
talking about is possibly restructur- 
ing the loans that are most bother- 
some and are due for another eight 
to 10 years.” 

He said the government was also 
trying to raise new money, which 
he estimated would be $500 milli on 
to $2 billion, to pay for imported 
raw materials, spare parts and new 
equipment, in addition to oil. 
grains and fertilizers. 

He said Mr. Laya and Mr. Virata 
would hold separate talks with for- 







Ferdinand E. Marcos 

dgn financial leaders this week be- 
fore going to Paris. 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone of Japan had promised U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan that Ja- 
pan would help the Philippines re- 
solve its current economic prob- 
lems. Mr. Marcos added. 

The palace statement said cen- 
tral bank officials were now in Ja- 
pan working out details of a finan- 
cial program. 

Mr. Marcos also said the coun- 
try's energy minister. Geronimo 
Velasco, was negotiating increased 
oil supplies in the Middle East. He 
said the response had beenpositive 
but did not give details. The sup- 
plies would be in addition to l 
million barrels of oil China has 
promised the Philippines. 

He added Mr. Laya would prob- 
ably join Mr. Velasco in the Middle 
East to find out whether the region 
could be tapped for investments 
and aid. 


Poland Said to Resell Libyan Oil at Loss to Gain Hard Currency 


By John Kifner 

New York Times Service 

WARSAW — The Polish gov- 
ernment is taking a loss of up to 
$8.4 milli on reselling Libyan oil on 
the open market in a bid to earn 
hard currency to prop up its econo- 
my^ industry sources say. ;. 

The decision iBustrates the plight 
of the Polish economy , heavily de- 
pendent on Western raw materials 
and spare parts and severely hit by 
a cutoff of credit from Western 
nations. 


Poland is- now increasing its 
overall debt to obtain dollars need- 
ed to buy Western materials. 

Poland's foreign trade minister, 
Tadeusz Nestor owicz, said at a re- 
cent news conference that Libya, 
one of the few countries extending 
credits to Poland, had granted $230 
million in. credits to allow Poland 
to purchase more than 7 million 
barrels of Libyan crude. 

Asked if the o3 was being used 
domestically or being sola. Mr. 
Ncstorowicz replied: “We are sell- 
ing it abroad in order to raise the 


money we need." He declined to 
disclose the prices involved, add- 
ing: “No country in the world 
would give you this information.*’ 

Oil-industry sources noted that 
under guidelines set by the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, Libyan Zuetina crude 
carries an official price of $30.40 a 
barrel These sources said that, giv- 
en OPEC pressure on its member 
nations, it was unlikely that Libya 
would sell below the official price. 

But Zuetina crude is selling at 
$29.20 on the spot market in Rot- 


terdam in the Netherlands, as over- 
supply has weakened demand. 
Thus Poland would suffer a loss of 
$1.20 a barrel or a total $8.4 mil- 
lion if it resold all the Libyan oil at 
that price. 

Such resales would still yield 
more than $200 million in hard 
currency, sources say. But they add 
that Warsaw likely has to pay" Lib- 
ya interest on the loan. They say 
Libya might have granted Poland 
an extended period for repayment 
because Poland has supplied raflj- 
tary equipment and training both 


to Libyans and to the Palestinians 
they support. 

An oil market specialist and pro- 
fessor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Ragaei el-Mal- 
lakh, said that although he did not 
believe Libya was selling oil to Po- 
land at a discount. “I am 95 percent 
sure there would be some political 
content in these credit arrange- 
ments.” 

Reports have circulated among 
dissident circles in Waraw for some 
weeks that Poland was buying oil 
on credit and selling it at a loss. 


2 U.S. 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribane 

PARIS — r The much Talked 
about drawdown between two US. 






bank, and the French govenuneht 
dyer loan-documentation wording 
appeared to have been resolved last 
week when ihe two banks brought 
tdihe market a flOO-miHion syndi- 
cated loan for Cr6<fit National ; 

.The dispute has cratered on the 
unwillingness of the French gov- 
ernment, as guarantor of loans by 
state agencies, , to agree to a cross- 
default clause of its own. Morgan 
and Citibank walked out-of an ear- 
her ECU-denominaied loan rather 
than accept not getting such word- 
ing and since then French borrow- 
ers have not raised money in the 
syndicated-loan market 
; -Morgan recently agreed to pro- 
vide part of. a back-up line that 
Credit National was sedrin^for the 
sale of commercial paper m New 
York but the wording in that stand- 
by agreement a private pact, was 
not made public. - - 

The wording in the new sterling 
agreement makes it clear that the 
Janks have backed flown. AIT ihe 
banks got was the promise, written 
into the loan agreement that no 
future lenders to Credit National 
would receive better protection or, 
if they do, such protection would 
apply to this loaa. 

Tbe issue is almost moot because 
a . $600- million Crfedit National 
h&a 'arranged last year for eight 
years does cany the government’s 
cross-default danse (whereby a de- 
fault oq any of its leans throws au 


others into default). Both Morgan 
and Citibank participated in that 
loan. Thus, through Q6dit Natioa- 
aTs cross-default danse, the.banks 
have a' cross-default clause of the 
guarantor. ' 

This exists only so long as the 
S600-miHion loan is outstanding. 
Once repaid, or prepaid and pie- 
maturely canceled, this coverage 
wfll cease to exist. 

Not all bankers are convinced 
that the new 
Morgan and Citibank 

SYNDICATED LOANS : 

French borrowers to tap the dollar 
market fra substantial loans. That 
test wfll not be made until the new 
year because the French have now 
completed their 1983 bonriwing 


What remains a mystery is why 
the banks made such a fuss about 
the: absence of the guarantor’s 
cross-default clause in- the first 
place only to settle for such limp 
wording in the end. 

One posable explanation is com- 


petitive pressure — the need for 
quality loans in a year when lend- 
ing volume is generally down very 
sharply and the need to maintain a 
certain position, with the French 
because both banks have important 
operations in the country. 

In any event, the terms are a very 
competitive %-point over the inter- 
bank rate for the first four years 
and half a point over for the final 
four years. 

This same demand for quality 
assets explains the equally low con- 
ditions (hat Belgium has won on its 
$600- million, eight-year loan. It 
will pay an equally split margin of 
34-14 point over Libor. The average 
life of this loan wfll be 6H years 
with semiannual repayments be- 
ginning after a grace period of 314 
years. 

The relative paucity of loans 
from cram tries (Fee of debt prob- 
lems also explained the $50-rmlhon 
increase in Algeria’s loan to $750 
nuDum. The final amount may be 
raised further, depending on how 
much money is raised in general 
syndication. 

Even Portugal's $350-million 


loan, which everyone agreed was 
moving slowly, finished what was 
regarded as a very successful syndi- 
cation, with 20 percent raised from 
the market outside the underwrit- 
ing manag er^ 

New to the market this week is a 
575-million loan for Cia. Sevfllana 
de Electriddad, Seville's electric- 
utility company. Half the loan will 
ran for seven years, with interest 
set at 14-point over Libra or 34- 
point over the prime rale. The other 
will run for four years, with interest 
set either at 34-paint over Libor or 
half a point over the prime rate. 

One of the more interesting oper- 
ations to crane to the market in a 
long time is the offer fra sale of 
$40,024,1 16.81 of promissory notes 
payable by the Foreign Trade Bank 
of the USSR. The notes are held by 
Italsider and Finsider, the Italian 
steel companies, and are to be of- 
fered in the market at 134 points 
over Libor. 

The Russians pay a fixed 7.45 
percent rate of annual interest and 
Italy’s state-owned credit bank 
pays the rest 


U.S. Tool Orders 
Up 70% in OcL 
From Year Ago 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The Nation- 
al Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation announced Sunday 
that machine-tool orders were 
up 70 percent in October from 
year-earlier levels. 

But it said in a report that the 
level or onio-s last month was 
still depressed. James A. Gray, 
the association’s president, 
said, “In early 1980. monthly 
machine-tool orders averaged 
over $500 million per month, 
versus $203 milli on in Octo- 
ber." 

Orders in October were 30 
percent above September levels. 
Shipments were 9 percent more 
than in the previous month but 
were 29 percent below levels in 
October 1982. 

Eli S. Luslgarten, an analyst 
with Paine Webber Mitchell 
Hutchins, said: “It’s dear the 
worst is over for the machine- 
tool industry." 


Economy Seen the Major Rate Arbiter 


WoMBankto Try to Tap Fresh Sources of Money 


By Clyde H. Farnsworth 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Wprid 
Bank,’ which borrows S12bflErai a 
year in internati onal marke ts to 
support its Third World lending 
activities, is about to adopt hew 
ways to tap fresh sources of money 
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and possibly lower its own charges 
an loans to the poor n writing, ac- 
cording to bank offi cials. 

They said that management wfll 
submit to the Board of Governors a 
proposal to sell floating-rale bonds 
for the first time, and that the bank 
could raise as much as $500 million 
in this way before the dose of its 
fiscal year next June 30. 

Floating-rate bonds pay interest 
that is adjusted to going short-term 
rates at regular intervals, usually 
every ax months. Approval by the 
board is expected early in 1984. 

The officials also said the 144- 
nation institution, known formally 
as the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, is 
designing anew investment vehide 
to attract surplus funds of central 
banks, and hopes to raise as much 
as $750 million from this source 
once authorization is obtained. 

. Banks would be able to invest for 
up to a year and yet be able to 
withdraw thdr money at two days’ 
notice without a penalty. Bank offi- 
cials said the facility would proba- 
bly pay interest at a s lightly higher 
rate than comparable U J. Trea- 
sury bills. 

The advantage of floating-rate 
bonds to the borrower, market spe- 
cialists said, could be somewhat 


lower costs, as long as interest rates 
are falling. However, if rates rise, 
the cost of the borrowed money 
would rise. 

Asked whether the bank 

ed interest'rates to continue ft 

one high official said, “We don't 
tab: a view on interest rates, but we 
want to establish this new frame- 
work as an option fra borrowing in 
the future.” 

The advantage to the lender is 
that the market value of the bonds 
wfflnot decline if interest rates rise: 
This is important to many institu- 
tional lenders because ii means the 
bonds can be converted into cadi at 
or close to par at the end of six 
months, thus avoiding a substantial 
capital loss if the funds are sudden- 
ly needed. 

It is expected that the 
rate bonds will be pegged to 
interest rate on six-month Treasury 
notes. Currently they yield a little 
over 9 percent. 


Wall Street officers who follow 
the bank’s borrowing activities wel- 
comed the innovations. 

“They should strengthen the 
bank and help reduce borrowing 
costs even more.” said the partner 
of one investment house that un- 
derwrites World Bank borrowings, 
who asked not to be identified. 

Although the bank has been 
sharing its lending rate, which is 
currently 10.47 percept, it made a 
record $752 milli on in profit last 
year. Total lending commitments 
by the bank and its affiliates last 
year approached $16 billion. To 
suppon the lending programs it 
borrows extensively, and is the 
world's biggest international bor- 
rower. Last year it raised the equiv- 
alent of $103 billion. 


By Michael Quint 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The pace of the 
UB. economic expansion is slow- 
ing, and money-supply growth has 
dropped to within or 'below the 
targets set by the Federal Reserve. 
Both these conditions were key ele- 

U.S CREDIT MARKETS 

meats in forecasts of lower interest 
rates, which are still circulating 
even though rates are higher than 
some expected. 

For example, the 11.62 percenL 
yield on 12 percent Treasury bonds 
due in 2013 is down slightly from 
12.08 percent in early August, but 
is well above the 10+s percent yield 
for 30-year Treasury issues in early 
May. 

“With money supply in bounds, 
and the economy slowing as pro- 
jected, it would not be appropriate 
to abandon our forecast of a slight 
decline in rates, with federal funds 
at 8^4 percent or 9 percent in the 
first quarter of next year.” said 
Thomas Thomson, chief economist 
at Crocker National Bank. 

Analysts agree that the final ar- 
biter of interest rates will probably 
be the economy's showing. David 
Jones, an economist at Aubrey G. 
I .amiinn & Co. who sees the tilt to 
interest rates “stable to firmer,” 
noted that inflation-adjusted eco- 
nomic growth at a 6 percent annual 
rate in the current quarter is down 
from 7.7 percent and 9.7 percent in 
the two previous quarters, but “is 
still probably higher than is consis- 
tent with sustained long-term 
growth with low inflation.” 


U.S. Consumer Rates 

Far Weafc Ended Nov. 25 

Passbook Savinas 

_ 5J0 % 

Tax Exempt Bonds 

Band Buvar 30-Band Index 

_ 974 % 

Manor Market Funds 

Donocffiue's 7-Dav Averows 

- 845 % 

Bank Monay Market Accounts 
Bank Rale Monitor index - 

- 849 % 

Home Mamooe 

FHLB averoae 

-1119 % 


Hopes that the central bank 
would soon encourage lower short- 
term interest rates may have been 
dampened late Friday after the Fed 
had announced that bank reserves 
became scarcer in the week ended 
Nov. 23, rather than more plentiful 
as many analysts had expected. 


The announcement came after an 
early 2 p.m. closing by major bro- 
kets and dealers in the Treasury 
market, so there was no trading 
response to the new data. 

Fed data showed that the bank- 
ing system borrowed an average of 
$688 million from the Federal Re- 
serve in the week ended Nov. 23, 
excluding seasonal and other 
rial loans. Combined with 
million of excess reserves held by 
some institutions, the banking sys- 
tem had an average net borrowed 
reserve position of 52S0 milli on, up 
$25 million from the previous 
week. 

The Fed’s report on the money 
supply, however, was held over be- 
cause of Lhe holiday and was to be 
released Monday. 
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TRIBUNE, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1983 


NEW YORK l*Pi-We**lir Over me Courtier 
Stocks OhrlftO the htoK low. and hut bid 
Often lor ifw week with the neicftanoo from 
ftn Prey leva week's Hat DM orJcea. All 
quoloilm supplied by the National 
Association at Se curitie s Dealers. Inc. are 
not actual transactions but ore 
representative tatendeftlw prices at which 
ttwee secutliles could hove been sold. Prices 
do not Include retail markup, markdown ar 
commission. 

Sales supplied bv NASO. 


Sola in Net 

100s High Lon Loot Ctfoe 



I 


Over-the-Counter 


Soleefat Ntr 

rate Hteh Low Lost Chile 
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Chicago Exchange Options 

For die Week Ending November 25, 1983 


J. JJjj I Option A price Colts 


Option a price Colls 


s Hi l 

r 1-14 IS-M 

2% 1* r 


44 45 * 3% lto 244 

Paraav li M n it r 

14% 29 ft 15-14 416 r 

lets 25 t-le r r r 

RCA 20 Mb t r s 

34V* 25 llto llto r 1-14 

34% 30 6% 7 1-U to 

34V* 35115-14 34k 944 14k 

34V* 40 5-M 13-14 4V* t 

RatPvr 15 1214 S r s 


17 V* r IDW 

27V* e-u 3 

25 I ]« 

31 1 15-14 

40 T2V* r 


TV* 741 1-11 

7V* Jb 1-14 

% 13-14 r 

r 54k r 

% 24k IHi 


35 % 24k 

40 t 1 

B J» r 

40 1 5-16 41b 

45 7-14 3 

70 to lb 


V4 114 

law r 



C COR 

CP Hits 
CUT Ij44 

CFS A0 

CGAC 
CPT 

Cache » 

CACIs 

Calibre 

CnlFSL 

CalMIcs 

OQlKMtP 

CareEn 

Carol in 
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QmrtH 1 
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Chubb 3.12 
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CtzFId 1J4 
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Cohmts 

Co lob R 

Coiuueii 

Collins 

Col LI Ac M 

CoIrTte 

Coin B 3 .80 

Cmcst S .12 
Cmdta s .12 
Camdml 
CmceU M 
CmlShr SOb 
ComA/n 
Cotnlnd JM 
ComSv 5 
CompC J2 
Com pcd 
C ampus 
CCTC 

CmpA s 

vICmpO 
CmpNls 
DnpLR .12 
CmTbs JB 
CPtU* t 
Cmouln 
Cmsrve 
Cmpsho 
Camlch 
Concept 
CnCop 134 
CnCasS 134 
Consul 
Cntlnts 
CtLasr 
ConvgtS 
Convrse 
CoorVis l 
Coots B A0 
Corals s 
CoraSis 164 
Cervus 
Cosmo 
CrlmeC 
Cronus 
CroiTr S3 
CulInFr .04 
Qilums JS4 


1419 1141 10b* lit* + V* 
1104 12% 1144 1114 
5A 712 2944 28V* 2914 
U B9 IPS 37V* 37% + 4b 
501 MIA 13V4 14 Vi + b 
5308 13% 12H 12V* — 4k 
4816 944 914 9L — 4b 

784 8 71* 8 + 4k 

93 9 1'6 B4fe + 44 

3231 25 22V* 244k +P% 

4252 JOS* 20 TIP* + to 
457 BV* 7to 79* — 4k 

112 11V4 10W tl + to 
1175 7 6b iti 

98 1444 T5to 16to + 44 
2J 333 I Bto 17to 18V* + V* 
1190 121* nth 124*4-44 
1.1 856 48V* 39V* 44to +4to 
U» 824 244* 23to 214* + 4k 
2194 r 204* 21 — to 
159 13V* 12V* 13 — to 
444 444 544 6—14 

5 311 434h 414b 4344 +144 
2887 2S44 244* 24% — to 

97 184* 16V* IB +1% 
46 1578 6444 62to 644* +146 
A 3175 22b 19b* 22 Vi +2V* 

1 798 26V* 23b 24b +lto 
46 836 14to 1346 14 + to 

38 367 3244 31to 3214 +1 
745 32V* 31V* 32to + to 
AA 57 26 25 2544— to 

5883 12 11 Uto+to 

799 2044 19to 20to +1 
309 181* 1744 18 + to 

534 414 4to 41* — to 

551 25V* 2514 2SU— to 
2613 BV* 614 ■ + to 

823 17 16V* 16to— to 

720 61* 5 6W+lto 
X6 2SB 24 23V5 23V* - to 

2051 17% 17V* 17to— to 
36 260 2246 71* 22V* + to 
A 590 214b 20 21% +1 

J 1125 23V* 2Mb 23V* + to 
4748 12to 11% 12 - 4* 
35 271 22% 21 to 22%+P% 
35 33»l4to 134b 1416 + V* 

W9 Sto 5 Sto— to 
15 1205 241* 22t* 2234—144 
487 20to 19 19to + W 
1A 1759 24 22V* 23 V* +t 

803 7% 7% 7% 

3®0 4V* 4to 4to — V* 
707 I7to 17 17to + to 

742 25V] 24 2S 4 to 

2679 1 to to- to 
. 2005 13YS 12V* 13 — to 

6 979 23% 22 23to +lto 

J 57 151a 1446 1446 

87 14V6 1JV* U +16 

827 616 t 6to 
1435 6to 5 6+44 

501 144* IP* |4to + V* 
S3T 7% 6% 7 
loss 1044 into 10%- to 

11.9 446 28V* 27% 28 to— to 
126 217 284a 27V* 28 — to 
*47 174* 16% 17 —4* 
356 11 Mb IDto + V* 
M 3 »to Sto Vto + to 
16432 24% 22b 23% + % 
544 19to IB 19% + to 
1363 IS 164k 17 — to 

2.1 OW 20V* 19 17V* — 1* 

5159 2446 301* 23% +1% 

5.7 1034 33 311m 3246 +14* 

2344 13«k 12to 1246 + to 
236 2DVSi 1846 T9to + to 
686 16% 151* 16V* + Mi 
447 114* 1046 llto+lt* 
25 4455 29to 257* 284* +2to 

3.1 278 31 to 3»* 30**— 4* 

39 77 IS 14'4 14 'A — 4* 



25 76 BV* 

2493 19V6 
27 345 10V* 
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X 724 2216 
7 32 344* 
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1041 37V* 
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44O20 
40 24V* 
205 19% 
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11 11 ' - 
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U n to r r r 
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46 55 r 131* r r 
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63% 10 to r r r 40to V r 13 1-14 
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45b 40 5% 7% r 48b 40 B* 3% Tto 
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45b JB to 2% 5% r 40b 50 J-U i r 

Nw Ind 30 14V* % t l DM Eq *8 r r tt 

41 35 lib r 1-14 r 72% 95 r r 23 

41 40 6b 7 1-16 f 73% 100 r t £ 
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40% 45 lb 
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Sib SO 3b 
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a 25 r 

30 » 

35 to 

36 29-14 

35 7-16 
40 6b 
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SO t 
25 4% 

38 1516 
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30 2% 

35 14% 
40 Mb 
45 681 
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S 2% 
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» 9% 

*5 SV* 
« 1% 
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» i-U 
30 5b 
35 1% 

48 . » 
45 3b 
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55 5% 

40 - 2% 
18 916 
329* 2 

■25 7* 

30 3% 

35 15-U 
25 31* 

27 ' JB .%. 
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. « 5% 

58 2 7-U 
SS 1 >16 
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45 T-M 
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SO 3 
55 7-U 
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20 - S' 
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35 >16 
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25 2H 
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I 18 16% 
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I 19 17 

l 5b 5 
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•IBM 14% 
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35b 
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36b— b 
9 —1 
IB - % 
S 

25b + % 
17b— 1 
7%— to 
4b 

4% + to 
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2.12 

5.1 1160 
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72 

37 500 
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.10 

1J 94 

JO 

A 431 


1442 
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231 

56 

21 3299 


4730 


2083 
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1X0 

40 412 
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8247 
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a*. 


ft & 



-2> U 218 15 14% Uto + to 

I 602 6% 5% 6% + % 
4* 12 42 19% 18b 18b— to 

-■ 450 i 2 to uto iito-i 

.13 4 4979 IBto 17% 181* + % 

5323 5 4 *»— V* 

M XI 413 916 9% to*— % 

I 73 Sto 5% 5% + 1* 

1 « Sto 5 % 5 b- to 

123 23 211* 21b + to 





KLA 8 _ 267 49 a 481 *— % 

Komano « 23 543 23 21 % 22 + to . - M . 

Kerch i 1743 39 b 35 35 — 2 b 5 L<« y . 

Kmier JAf 3 S 1747 l 7 to 15 17 b +lto ^Ti» 


30 +1% 

17 + to 
16% — to 
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IBto + b 
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11b 
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24% + V* 
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37b 

T7T* 
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5% 
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99-12 K 4b r 7-M 1% 
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■a* 95 5% 7% r r 
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WE BELIEVE GULF MANAGEMENT’S 

ROYALTY TRUST ANALYSIS 
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Dear Fellow Gulf Shareholder: 

Gulf -is circulating proxy materials dated November 16, 1983 addressed to institutional holders of Gulf stock. These materials purport to 
analyze the valuation of Gulf common stock after creation of a royalty trust with a 75% net profits interest in Gulfs U.S. oil and gas reserves. We are 
amazed at the low value placed on Gulf by its own management in these materials. 

In our opinion, Gulf’s materials reflect a gross undervaluation of Gulf. Gulfs materials assign an absurdly low value of only 
$5.10 per share for Gulf Ojl common stock after creation of the trust. This value is wrong for the following reasons: 


FIRST: 


THIRD: 


FOURTH: 


Gulf Oil Corporation, after a 75% royalty trust, would have a book 
value estimated at $40 to $45 per share. Gulf’s $5.10 per share 
market valuation would mean that the company’s stock 
trades at only 1 1% to 13% of book value. In today’s market, 
major oil company stocks generally trade at 70% to f00% 
of book value. 

Gulf Oil. Corporation, after a 75% royalty trust, would have cash 
flow in excess of $11.00 per currently outstanding share. Major 
oil company stocks trade at 2.5 to 3.5 times cash flow, but 
Gulf management Is suggesting that its own stock would 
trade art a meager 0.5 times cash flow. 

After a 75% royalty trust. Gulfs remaining operations would have a 
J. S. Herald valuation estimated at $62 per share (after adjusting 
Heralds mostrecent value of $1 14 per share to eliminate 75% of 
the value assigned to U. S. oil and gas reserves). Guff’s $5.10 
per share valuation represents only about 8% of this ad- 
justed Harold's valuation. In reality, major oil company 
stocks trade at 35% to 50% of J. 8 . Hero/d valuation. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, after a 75% royalty trust, would have over 
$30 billion of revenues, $16 billion of total assets and $1.9 billion 
: of annual cash flow. Yet Guff management would have you 
believe that the company would have a total market value 
of only $840 million. 


FIFTH: 


SIXTH: 




Gulf Oil Corporation, after a 75% royalty trust, would continue to 
own 137 million shares of Gulf Canada Ltd. Based on the current 
price for Gulf Canada on the American Stock Exchange of about 
$14 per share, each share of Gulf Oil would have an under- 
lying S1 1.62 in market value of Gulf Canada stock. This 
value alone amounts to more than two times the $5.10 
valuation for the whole company contained in the Gulf 
materials. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, after a 75% royalty trust, would in our opinion 
have sufficient cash flow to continue to pay annual cash dividends 
in the range of $2.00 to $3.00 per share. Therefore, on the basis 
of Gulf management's $5.10 per share valuation, the annual divi- 
dend yield on the stock would be an incredible 40% to 60%. 

Gulf uses a multiple of only 5.3 times cash flow in valuing 
the royalty trust units. This multiple is unsupportably low in 
comparison to the multiples of eight to ten times cash flow 
which apply in the real world to other royalty trusts. We 
believe this low multiple is particularly inappropriate in light of 
Gulfs annual development expenditures of $700 million, which 
should result in increased reserves and an extended productive 
life for the properties. We believe that a multiple of 8 to 
10 times annual cash flow of $6.75 per unit is more ap- 
propriate. 


EIGHTH 11 ' during the past five years. Gulf has spent $9.1 billion on operations other than U. S. oil and gas. 

. ", This equals $55 per current share. Does Guff management really believe that those operations 

plusthe retained 25% of U. S. oil and gas reserves would have a value of only $5.10 per share? 

We believe the foregoing demonstrates that Gulf has grossly understated the value to shareholders of the royalty trust and the remaining 
company and shows a basic misunderstanding by Gulf and its advisors of the impact of a royalty trust on Gulf. We strongly believe there is substantial 
value in Gulf, and that the value can and should be realized for all Gulf shareholders. We urge you not to base your vote at the December 2 
special meeting on Gulf management’s royalty trust analysis which we believe to be erroneous. 


Don’t Be Confused About Taxes 

Gulf Management has repeatedly claimed that a royalty trust is not 

good for individual shareholders. 

Remember: The Gulf Investors Group consists of both 
corporations and individuals. These investors all 
believe the enhancement in the value of Gulf stock 
which could be achieved by a trust would substantially 
exceed the related tax liability for both individuals 
and corporations. 

Remember: Other shareholders, both individuals and corpo- 
rations, have overwhelmingly supported royalty 
trusts when given the opportunity. Holders of over 96% 
of Mesa’s, Southland’s and Sabine’s shares voting 
on the creation of trusts supported their companies' 
royalty trust distributions. 

Remember: Our goal is the same as yours. We are working to 
increase valuator all shareholders. 


Don’t Give Up Your Rights 

Gulf management’s reincorporation proposal 
is a defensive move to eliminate important share- 
holder rights. 

• All shareholders lose their right to cumulative voting in the 
election of directors. 

• Gulf shareholders lose the right of a 10% holder to require 
Gulf to submit proposed charter amendments to a shareholder vote. 

• Gulf shareholders lose the right of a 20% holder to call a 
special shareholders meeting. 

a REMEMBER: You don’t have to decide whether you 
are for or against a royalty trust at this time. The most 
important thing for you to decide is whether you want to 
preserve your right to have shareholder ideas such as a 
royalty trust come before you at some future time. 


YOU CAN CHANGE YOUR VOTE 

Even if you have already voted for the reincorporation proposal, you have 
every legal right to change your mind and vote AGAINST on a later 
dated BLUE proxy card. Since time is short, please mail your proxy today 
in the envelope that has been provided to you. If you are concerned that 
your vote may not be received in time for the December s meeting, please 
call our proxy solicitor for immediate assistance: 


Carter 

ORGANIZATION. INC 


Toll-Free 800-221-3343 
or 

212-619-1100 (collect) 


VOTE AGAINST MANAGEMENTS 
REINCORPORATION PROPOSAL 

Thank you once again. 

On behalf of the Gulf Investors Group 

T. Boone Pickens, Jr. 
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Athens Seen Trying to Discredit Private Industry 


By Paul Lewis 

•V<m York Tinui St/mtv 

ATHENS — When Andreas Pa- 
pandreou's Pan Hellenic Socialist 
Movement came to power in 
Greece two years ago. George A. 
Tsatsos. one or the country's lead- 
ing industrialists, made an eFfort to 
establish cordial relations with the 
new administration. 

The effort, he now acknowledges 
with a wan smile, did not work. 
Indeed, he has become the prime 
target in what Western diplomats 
see tts a government campaign to 
discredit private industry by blam- 
ing it for both the country’s deep- 
ening economic malaise and the 
Socialists' failure to make good on 
many of their promises. 

Mr. Tsatsos used to be managing 
director of Heracles General Ce- 
ment. Europe’s biggest cement pro- 
ducer and one of Greece’s few suc- 
cessful big companies, its sales 
totaled 5350 million last year — 
equivalent to almost 1 percent of 
the Greek economy's total output. 
He and his family are also the com- 
pany's largest private shareholders, 
with about 20 percent of the capi- 
tal. 

At first. Mr. Tsatsos said, he 
tried to make peace with the Social- 
ists by never criticizing them and 
by calling on Prime Minister Pa- 
pandreou and his Cabinet mem- 


bers to discuss economic problems. 

In September, however, the gov- 
ernment opened a tirade in the 
press against business corruption 
in general. This was followed soon 
afterward by government accusa- 
tions against Mr. Tsatsos and 12 


other top Heracles executives of 
S100 million worth of fraud and 
currency- smuggling. Legal pro- 
ceedings were opened against them 


ceedings were opened against mem 
and they were prohibited from 
leaving the country. 

The Heracles executives, deny- 
ing any impropriety, resigned. 
They complained that the govern- 
ment had pronounced them guilty 
without holding a trial. A new 
board, appointed by the govern- 
ment, took control of the company. 
On the Athens Stock Market. Her- 
acles shares slumped to 54 from 
SI4. 

The attack on Heracles is one of 
several government actions that 
have created fear and uncertainty 
in the Greek business community. 

In a newspaper interview, for in- 
stance. Prime Minister Papandreou 
said right-wing Greeks had set up a 
secret S120-million fund in Chica- 
go with the aim of undermining the 
Greek economy. Opposition lead- 
ers demanded proof, but nothing 
more has been heard of this charge. 

With 50 percent of Greek pro- 
duction already in state bands, 
ministers talk of “socializing" the 


private sector and say they are 
seeking industrialists guilty of 
‘'economic sabotage." 

The minister of national econo- 
my, Gerasiraos Arsenis, has said he 
knows of 45 bank directors (not 
identified) who have made “abu- 
sive loans.” And he has promised 
that the government, already na- 
tionalizing the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. will lake control of Peiraki- 
Patraiki. a troubled textile 
company. 

The Socialist press regularly 
publishes the names of companies 
that supposedly are about to suffer 
the same fate as Heracles. After 
France’s Socialist government as- 
serted that it had obtained a list of 
foreigners with secret accounts in a 
major Swiss bank. Prime Minister 
Papandreou said he had asked 
President Frangois Mitterrand for 
a copy of the list. 

The Greek business community 
has begun to strike back. In a 
speech in October. Theodore Papa- 
lexopoulcs. president of the Greek 
Industries Federation, denounced 
the attack on Heracles, saying that 
it had “caused serious damage" to 
the company and to society as a 
whole. 

He said government threats were 
creating an impression “that na- 
tionalization. in one form or anoth- 
er. of all private enterprises is im- 
minent and that we are moving 
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toward an economy that will have 
central control of all activities." 

Such a climate, he went on, “de* 
strays not only entrepreneurial crc- 
aliviiy but also the ability to oper- 
ate on a day- to-day basis, with 
grave consequences for the whole 
economy.” 

Mr. Tsatsos describes the attack 
on his company as “political" The 
government always knew what 
Heracles was up io. he declared, 
since it controls the company 
through a 4(1 percent stake held by 
the state-owned National Bank, 
which has four directors on the 
company's board. 

Shell companies, he said, were 
set up abroad not for currency 
smuggling but to hide the identity 
of Arab business partners who 
helped Heracles diversify into ce- 
ment-carrying after the" First oil- 
price shock. The company became 
a major supplier in the Persian 
Gulf area, winning 8 percent of the 
world cement trade. 

Greece's Socialists. Western dip- 
lomats feeL have ample reason for 
distracting their supporters’ atten- 
tion from everyday realities. 

The Greek economy continues to 
crumble. Production has been de- 
clining since I9S1, inflation is at a 
20 percent annual rate, the budget 
deficit remains enormous and un- 
employment is S percent and rising. 

U.S. Recovery 
Is Slowing 

(Continued from Page 17) 
ing. a marked rise in housing activi- 
ty and growing replenishment of 
companies' stocks. 

fn large part because of strength 
in those three areas, the 
inflation-adjusted gross national 
product expanded at a 9.7 percent 
rate in the second quarter this year, 
and 7.7 percent in the third quarter. 
That was achieved with only a 
modest increase in prices, and 
economists expect that low infla- 
tion will continue. 

With an increase of four-tenths 
of i percent in the Consumer Price 
Index in October, for example, in- 
flation so far this year is running at 
an annual rats of "3.9 percent. 

Rapid inventory buildup is 31- 
most sure to continue, but econo- 
mists said that housing activity and 
consumer speeding are unlikely to 
rise from current levels. 

Alan Greenspan, president of 
Townsend-Greenspan. an econom- 
ic consulting firm, said: “It is true 
that with realized capital gains on 
homes, stocks and bonds slowing 
down and a modest rise in the per- 
sonal savings rate, consumer mar- 
kets will nos be the major leaders 
they have been in the first part of 
the recovers." 
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09 and Money 


J in the Eighties 

AN INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE/ OIL DAILY CONFERENCE 
PARK LANE HOTEL, LONDON, DECEMBER 8 AND 9, 1983 


“Hie global impact of shifting markets” will be the 
theme of the fourth annual International Herald Tribune/ Oil 
Daily conference on "Oil and Money in the Eghties." 

The conference will focus this year on what caused the 
radical shift in the oil market in recent years and what the 
implications of the turnaround are for the future. 

DECEMBER 8 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

Donald Hodel, United States Secretary of Energy 
U.S. ENERGY: THE NEXT TEN YEARS 

John Lichtblau, Executive Director, Petroleum Industry 
Research Foundation, New York. 

STRUCTURAL VERSUS CYCLICAL CHANGE IN THE OIL 
MARKET 

Moderator: H erman Frarasen, Chief Economist, 
Inferncfional Energy Agency, Paris. 

Robert Mabro, Director, Oxford Institute for Energy Studies. 
Arie de Geos, Coordinator of Planning, Shell 
International Petroleum Company Limited, London. 

WiHicen Finger, Coordinator of Energy Analysis, 

Exxon Company, Houston. 

ARAB BANKING'S ROLE IN OAPEC COUNTRIES’ 
INVESTMENT STRATEGIES 

Abdulla A. Saudi, President and Chief Executive, Arab 
Banking Corporation, Bahrain. 

CORPORATE THINKING ON THE ENERGY INVESTMENT 
OUTLOOK 

Robert Anderson, Chairman, Atlantic Richfield 
Corporation, Los Angeles. 

Frangois Didier, Senior Vice President. 

Strategic Planning, Elf Aquitaine, Paris. 

NORTH SEA INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 

G. Malcolm Ford, Joint Managing Director, Britoil Pic, 
Glasgow. 


REGISTRATION INFORMATION 

The participation fee is £475 or the equivalent in an 
alternative currency for each participant. Fees are payable in 
advance, and will be returned in full for any cancellation 
that is postmarked on or before November 19. 

Please return the conference registration form to: 

The International Herald Tribune, Conference Office, 

131 Ave. Charles-de-GouBe, 92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. 

Or telephone: (33-1) 747.12.65. Teiex: 612832. 

CONFERENCE LOCATION 

Park Lane Hotel, Piccadilly, London W1Y 8BX, England. 

Tel. (44-1) 499 6321. Telex; 21533- Contact: Ms. Henderson. 

A block of rooms has been reserved for conference 
participants. For further information, please contact the hotel 
directly. 


Donald Hodel, United States Secretary cf Energy, will 
give the keynote address. He will head a list of distinguished 
speakers from Europe, the United States end the Area world. 

Senior executives in energy, finance and related fields 
wishing to register For this conference may return *he 
coupon below. 

DECEMBER 9 

THE ROLE OF THE WORLD BANK IN WORLD ENERGY 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE EIGHTIES 

Yves Rovoni, Vice-President, Energy, The Wcdd Sank. 
Washington, D.C. 

THE OIL FUTURES MARKET 
Robin Woodheod, Chairman, Interncfconcl 
Petroleum Exchange, London, and Managing Director, 

Premier Man Group. 

Kartsen Mahlmann, Heed of the Oil Corr.m.ttee, 

Chicago Board of Trade. 

THE SINO-SOV1ET OIL OUTLOOK 

Professor Arthur Meyerhaff, Independent Oil Producer 
and Geologist. 

LIVING WITH OPEC 

James Akins, Former UJ5. Ambassador *o Saudi A-abc. 
OPEC IN THE EIGHTIES 

Alirio Parra, Director, Petroleos de Verezuelo 
(UJC) SA, London. 

THE IMPACT OF DOWNSTREAM INVESTMENT AND 
PRODUCT SALES IN EUROPE BY THE PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
Moderator: Nicolas G. Voufa, Oil Consuhwa, London 
and The Hague. 

Erwin 5 puller. Managing Director, rretoii, Paris. 

John MaHby, Chairman, The Burmoh Oil Co. Pfc, London. 
Charles de Bievre, Director, Banque Arabe Internationale 
d’lnvestissements, Paris. 


CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 

Please enroll the following participant for the Energy conference, 
December 8 and 9, 1983. 

D Check enclosed □ Please invoice 

28-11-83 

Surname 


First Name 

Position 

Company 

Address 

Cty/Country 

Telephone 
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has raised SI 50 million at a very Bank. But the client does not want 
favorable rate or interest of 10!fe to carry this exposure for more 
percent. than six mouths. 

An outright flop was the planned The major news about the swap 
issue of S 20- million convertible for market last week came from Japan. 
Computer Products of the United where the Finance Ministry, in a 
Slates. The issue was cancelled. rare departure from its normally 
Belter received was the offering secretive ways, spelled out new 
from YEBA. the West German en- guidelines for yen swaps a g ainst 
ergv holding company. It offered the dollar and the Swiss franc 
$70 million of 10-year bonds bear- through foreign bond issues by pri- 
ing a coupon of 8 percent and 300 vale Japanese borrowers. Up to 
million DM (SHI million) of 10- now, currency swaps have only 
year bonds bearing a coupon of 4 been allowed for bonds guaranteed 
percent. by the government. 
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ranis to buy, in all. eight shares at effect on the same date, next April plained that the scheduled flow of tag there only because the y. j • 

P". cc ' • issues was too big for the current manager was supporting it. 33 ^ 

Without the warrants, the dollar The instruments to be swapped level of investor demand The 80- international Hindd Tribune *. ; ‘l ^ r; 

bonds were trading at a discount to need not be pnblic offerings, as was ; ’ • . Vf , , u g fa 

yield 12.7 percent and the DM the case, and it will no longer be g = : 

bonds at a yield of 8 percent But as necessary to divulge who the coun- ra i rs tx* ' uwt *■» “ii, 

a package, reflecting the value of terparty is. But the swap must be UOrCOCSter Sflys rimi WfllltSliO JDUy lfrt ' mi* 
the warrants, the dollar issue was arranged through an intermediarv. J J -*■ ■> ,!■ 

. L ep0rted 10 arose S. Rookcr, Dorchcst^S’r S = ; 

and the DM bonds, at 1024n- 1 03to. Finance Miruslrv. however, is the „ . . _ j * ’~~^gT 1 L : ’ 

The DG Bank warrants, which forward exchange rate used in the r •P c ^* ester - < ^ s Friday in explaining the heavy VbM * t: 

wen* cut from the initial offering of transaction and the net cost to the - ^P- Dallas said that a private j tSe oom oaxJfs^stiitik !’ 

100.000. were offered at S17 each Japanese issuer. company is attemptag to arrange ^ 

but ended the week at S10 bid. S 14 For the Euroven market, the Jpncing for a peseta buyout of : 

offered. The short six-month life ministry’s only restriction is that Dorchester. It did not identify the SdiSf ttSn 

was considered particularly unat- the lead manager must be a Tokyo- aMn P an y* j 

tractive. incorporated (that is. Japanese) se- Based on Dorchester’s dosing Mr. Rooker said that terms of« i 

Explaining that short life is the curities house. However, for issues price of S1725 Friday on the buyout had not been deteaniiwJ 

jact that Manufacturers Hanover arranged in the U.S. domestic mar- American Stock Exchange, the and that Dorchester had not 

Trust has a client willing to swap ket, a Japanese firm must be at transaction would be valued at ceivedanofferofaaactmisitioiijir \ 

the cost of the 1 1 i percent bonds least a joint lead manager or the nearly $300 million merger. . '• 
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Based on Dorchester’s dosing Mr: Rooker said that toms qfct f! U 
price of $1725 Friday on the buyout had not been deteoni^l^i u lr* 5 ; 
American Stock Exchange, the and that Dorchester had not H.. 

transaction would be valued at cdvedanoSerofanacquistkmiir 6<, -‘ 

nearly $300 million. merger. aj .1 
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.4// of the*? Srcuritim ban- ht^n *»Ui. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

U.S. $100,000,000 

GMAC Overseas Finance Corporation N. V. 

11%% Notes Due October 1, 1990 

Payment **f principal anil interest unconditionally guaranteed by 7 . 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
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MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 
ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N. K . I 

BANQUE GENERA LE DU LUXEMBOl 'RG SA. £ 

BERLINER HANDELS- UND FRANKFURTER BANK 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS CAPITAL MARKETS GROUP 
MERRILL LYNCH CAPITAL MARKETS 


BANK BRUSSEL LAMBERT N. V. 
Banque nationals de Paris 


NOMURA INTERNATIONAL 

Limit rd 

SANWA BANK (UNDERWRITERS) 

Limited 

SOCIETE GENERA LE DE BANQUE S.A. 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND ( SECURITIES ) 

Limited 

November ■21. 1988 


COMMERZBANK. 

AkUcngadbchaft . . 

lp MANUFACTURERS HANOVER- 

Limited 

SAMUEL MONTAGlf& 'CO--i'. : . 

Limited ... - 

SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL v 
SOCIETE GENERALS 
SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 

Limited - • 

S.G. WARBURG & CO:LTD. 
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33 38% 


ssta 

UBArtz 

106 

11 

141 31ft 

37% 

UBCPAI 



82 TO 

9% 

TO 

JBkSB 



33 10ft 

10% 

H' 1 - 1 ■ 1 

UnBkro 

*0b 

15 

19 13% 

'ft 

13% 

UnCanOGdrte 

XI 

19 3 

2ft— ft 

UGarBc 

UCnBrti 

02 

30 

40 

X9 

sS 2 ?* 

23 

4 

23j£+ ft 

UndyGs 1J0 

ID* 

5812% 

12% 

JP 

IMCount 

1*0 

50 

11 21 

24 

UnRffik 



290 TO 

9% 

9ft + ft 

UFlroCs 

UFrtFd 

08 

XI 

3 32 

3% 

fi 

14ft +1 




2% 

2tb 

UnMIch- l*8a 

5 

105)08 

32 - 

sera 

UnMoBn 

100b 

14 

17 29% 29 

UNBkNJ IJDa 


7 38 

38 

38 

iMOkla 



78 70 

TO 

h; 




290 12ft 

11% 

US Cap 



153 12 

ITO 

USDsgn 



515 6% 

6 

TO + ft 

USEnr 



1U 5 

4% 

4ft + ft 

USMutl 

* 0 e 

64 

140 6% 

6ft 

6)6- ft 

US Play 1 



54 15% 

14% 

75% 

US Suer 

2*0 

43 

5 60 

60 

60 

US Tal 



1757 4 

3% 

4 + ft 

US Trek 

1*0 

IM 

311 lift 

Wft 

ITO— * 

UStatns 

.149 

8* 


29% + ft 

UVaBk pt2*5 

IM i Rill H 

i«rrr.T-i*i 

IO 

19 

25 4% 

4% 

4ft 

UbttOB 

32 

20 

51 36 

3Mfc 

36 + ft 




O-ibtLI 

un 

17ft + % 

UnvFm 



293 17ft 

16ft 

77ft + % 




874 3 

3ft 

2ft— ft 

UntvTbl 



9 9% 

Sft 

9ft + ft 

UnvTelA 




8% 

TO 




182 ID 

TO 

70 

UntvRE 

*59 130 

38 5 

5 

5 

up Right 


.9 

36 6ft 

6ft 

6ft 

UpPenP 

100 

1X9 

65 77% 

17% 

17% 




132 4% 

4)6 

4% + ft 

UMiBcp 100 

XI 

73 TTO 

ITO 

ITO 

1 ... — v 1 

vu 



2680 28 

24% 

25% +1 

V3ES 

.12b 

1J 

49 » 

9% 

10 + % 

VotIR 

9.11b 

9* 

364 96ft 

91ft 

96ft +3ft 

VacuDrv 



124 4% 

4ft 

4ft— ft 

VmiAsc 




ill 

22% +1 

VafldLg 




GCj 

12%+lft 




TB 14 

14 


VatBcps 

08 

35 

25 24% 24 

24% + % 

Val F roe 



30 Sft 

Sft 

5ft 

VTNBotS XDua 

19 

27 51% 

40 

51% +1% 

voimnt 

*0 

20 

133 21 

28 

21 +1 

Vrdtakln 



103 5ft 

TO 

Sft + ft 
35 +3ft 

Val Une 

*09 

* 

473 36 

32 

VanDus 

AO 

3J 

SS 72 

12 

12 

VonShak 



154 10ft 

10% 

toft + ft 

VondEn 



283 6ft 

TO 

Mb 

VariCrs 



np - j 

4ft 

6ft 


*0 

10 

h r.i 

19% 

ITO 

Valero 

00 

24 

170 33% 32 

33 +1 

V«to«nd 



uK* 

9 

9)6 




% 

ft 

VtFMfl 



240 lift 

11 

lift + ft 

VtFnel 

100 

43 

6 23% 2S% 

23% 


*0 

1* 

91 12ft 

10% 


VfctBnch 10Cb 

30 

26 26 ft 26 

26 — ft 

VletMkt 

•40b 

23 

75 17% 

15* 

17ft +1H 

VtowMst 



36 18ft 

10)6 

toft— ft 




133 7% 

7)6 

7% 

Vo Fst 



33 6ft 

4 

4 — ft 

VWO RSC 

JSe 

U 

29% 

29% 

29% 

Vortec 

08e 

1* 

106 4ft 

4ft 

4ft— ft 

VutcPg 

021 


140 2ft 

2ft 


Vyqunrt 



26 13 

Uft 

13 

W 1 

Waters 

02 

XI 

31 15 

Mft 

IS 

Wakfct 



148 16ft 

75ft 

16)6 + % 

wtxrTur 



37 13% 

13 

13ft + ft 

Warn El 

30 

32 

141 22 

20ft 

22 +1)6 

WFSi. 

ASe 

1* 

311 30ft 

30)6 

30% 

WashSd 

.15 

M 

119 12 

11)6 

12 + ft 

WotroW 

.I0e 

15 

11 4% 

6% 

6% 

wousPo 

J4 

24 

101 14% 

14% 

14ft + ft 

Waxman 

04 

10 

38 4ft 

4ft 

4%— ft 

Wedastn 

Wedfch 

102T1X8 

53 9 
S61 21)6 

Bft 

19% 

9 + ft 
19%— ft 

wwoTr 

JO 

XI 

45 14 

14 

74 

Welsfld 

00 

30 

9 26% 

25ft 

26%+ ft 

WeOtG 

MQe IM 

2*0 11)6 

10ft 

lift + ft 

Wesaoc 

108 

TO* 

133 10ft 

18% 

10%— ft 

WsfOm 



84 7 

6ft 

6)6— ft 

WArnBa 

*1 

46 

90 15ft 

15)6 

15)6 

ll 1 

t- r :n 

■ VI 


42% 


WHOM 

XlSs 120 



40ft +lft 

IVTiTTr^"™ 



104 14 

Uft 

14 

WMorEI 

.10r 

1J 

15 8 

Tft 

8 + ft 




2075 10% 

10ft 

W% + ft 




388 

81 

88 


145 

25 

2ft 
13 20 

2ft 

70 

2ft 

3D 

wstStaar 

.14 

15 

36 11% 



Wsftnd 






WmorC 

* 0 e 

J 


24)6 

24ft 

WFSLAi 






wevn&ra 1*0 

26 


rl 

rtr'M&'i 

wtieeIC 



76 5 



Wlcot 



1238 5 

4% 

5 + % 

Wieners 

04 

* 

24 TO 

» 

9 -ft 

wuayJA 100 

30 

27 34 

33% 

33% — % 

WltoyJB 

08 

2 5 

11 3S% 

34 

as — % 

wutww 

30 

19 

7 Tft 


7ft 

WIIBvd 

07e 

5 

35 13% 

IFiTI 


wnimi 



27 6% 

6% 

6% 


55 

298 31% 
260 2% 

30 

2% 

30%+ % 
2%— % 

Wind! un 



37 Sft 

2ft 

3 — ft 

WhmEn 



67 6% 

•ft 


WtafiE wt 


87 3% 

3 

TO— ft 

WIscRE 



293 4ft 

4% 

« + % 

WU50GS 

IJItl 

65 

10 19% 

19% 

19% 

WtoerO 

00 

36 

116£4ft 

23ft 

24ft +1 

Walohn 

.089 

1* 

251 6* 

M 

»— * 

WrtrfTc 



1439 

% 


l.t ri 

JB 

40 


Ea 


1 X | 

XMa 



3865 2 

19b 

2 +ft 


YBaorg 

.12 


29k TO 

9% 

m— ft 


Zen LOB 



an uft 

12ft 

la 

Zen NTs 

*0 

30 

151 16 

15ft 

I Sft— * 

Bloster 

*4a 

30 

639 14% 

12ft 

14ft +2* 

ZtonUt 

1.14 

35 

99 33 

32ft 

33 + ft 

ztvod 



361 12 

11 

U +1 

Zondvs 

JO 

1* 

529 17% 

17ft 

17ft + ft 

Zymos. 



776 8)6 

7ft 

716-1 


Krediedox Indices 

(Som in May 1. 19771 

Industrials US S 

Inti intitutlMs — 

CooaffianS 

UC17 

UC9 

DM. 


Guilders. 

FF 

F Lux — > 


Not. 25 


95712 

9X721 

110492 

18489 

8U9 

9*605 

10IJ! 

136*75 

991579 



One 

Bid 

Ufe 

Yto 

72- 1 . 


B J5 

BJli 

12- 8 . 

8*4 

8*6 

««■» 

12-15 . 


8J2 

irt 

12-2J . 


e*& 

146 

12-29 . 


8*2 

642 

-1984- 




1-5 . 

8*0 

sj: 

XS3 

1-12 . 

8*6 

030 

8*1 

1-19 . 

8*1 

853 

878 

1-26 . 

8*1 

8*1 

8*9 

2- 2 . 


6-57 

805 

2- 9 . 

8*7 

8*9 

609 

2-16 . 

8*0 

8*3 

8.93 

2-23 . 

BJfl 

8 76 

9.10 

X T . 


X76 

«.1I 

X 8 . 

LC 

8.74 

9.11 

3-1S . 


8.74 

9.12 

X22 . 

803 

8.75 

9.15 

X29 . 

802 

8*6 

918 

+ 5 . 

803 

87? 

■ri 

4-84 . 

805 

8*9 

9*4 

+79 . 

809 

901 

4*8 

+26 . 

X92 

C04 

4_n 

5-3 . 

801 

80S 

9*3 

584 . 

MS 

807 

9.40 

5-17 . 

80S 

2*7 

9.41 

5-24 . 

8.94 

880 

944 

6-14 . 

8.93 

807 

445 

7-13 . 

B09 

8.93 

953 

8- » . 

9.05 

899 

*43 

9- 6 . 

9JS4 

90S 

«48 

IX 4 

906 

000 

973 

11- 1 . 

906 

902 

403 

Sourca: 

Federal Reserve Bank 




C&W Shares Sale Likely to Draw Many 


’■11-2683 I7SSEST 


Cmuoiidaled Trading 
Of NYSE Listings 

Week Ended Mov 25 


Sotos Htob Lost La stone 
ATTwl Mjatm 20ft 17% 20ft 

ATT 1X980700 66% 62ft 66ft +Jft 

EsKod 5500400 74% 71ft 73% *3 

iUVOtl 4580700 37ft 32V, iSt +?ft 

GuttCH I X33550Q 44% «ft 43% +ift 

IBM X0WJDC 125% 120 121 —2ft 

OemeRi XMSAOO 34ft 23 aft 

ULCo 0677500 14% 72V« 13—1% 

PaiAm X26UXKI 0ft 0 0% +ft 

Ejomn 2577500 30% 36% 37ft +1 

Soars 2*1X200 42% Uft 40% —ft 

MhJSLH 2*61400 15ft 15% 15% —ft 

HewPk 2*4X700 41% 39% 40% +% 

Mobil 2*40500 29ft 27ft 25ft +% 

Ctiryslr X527AOO 28% 25ft 26 % —ft 

Set# mb 2496*00 40ft 46ft 40% +ft 

GMOt 2+15.900 77% 75% 75ft -ft 

A Exp 2A94500 36% 33% 34% —ft 

BcxtTr 2*63500 25ft 23% 23ft —ft 

MarLy y^M+nn 37 % 35 a 36ft — *1 

Inun Traded In: 2*11 
Advances: 1*18 ; aadlnes: 763 
unedranoed: 130 
New melts: 180 ; new tows: 63 
Volume 


1 W 2 same wsefc . 

1983 to date 

1902 to date 

1901 to dale 


381,1904)00 shares 
417.120000 shares 
25X9104XU shares 
19+41.939.135 shares 
1X630.1404)00 shares 
10826*40800 shares 


(Continued from Page 17) 
many of Lhem formerly pan of ibe 
empire. The company acts as a con- 
suliam in about 30 more countries 
and operates five cable-laying 
ship*. 

C&W milked its franchise busi- 
ness for fat profits last year because 
heavy capita] investment on satel- 
lites eanh stations and cables in 
the 1970s has largely been paid off. 
But those profits tend to draw in 
competition, and analysts are re- 
lieved to see C&W branching out 

The three main focuses erf the 
diversification are C hina, Britain 
and the United States. 

Though analysis see huge poten- 
tial in China, some are uneasy. 
Worry over the political future of 
Hong Kong has dragged down 
CAW'S shares for much of this 
year. The company derives a major 
share of its profit from Hong Kong 
and Iasi March deepened its in- 
volvement by buying 35 percent erf 
Hong Kong Telephone Co. for 
£143 million. 

C&W' i$ demonstrating, bowev- 


CousoHdated Trading 
Of AMEX Outings 

Week Ended Nov. 25 



Sotos 

Hteb 



EcnoB 

871 JM 

6% 

5% 

TO 


PeiLev- 

836.900 

n% 

10% 



ftcmaB 

81 1J00 

34% 

33% 



Telsoh 

731*00 


4ft 



Coro Lb 

551300 

25% 

20ft 

25ft 


Cr>»Ci 


i r« 

Uft 

17ft 


DomeP 


3% 

.7% 

3’1 


PeiLe d! 


24% 

23ft 

24ft 


instSv 


3 

2% 

Pb 


PallCo 


34% 

31 

33% 

+2ft 


■'oiume: 25*60800 shores 
In: le Dale: 151X2304)09 snares 
issues traded m: 916 
Advances: 463 : declines: 300 
unenanaed. 153 
New Hiahs: 44 : new lows: 34 


er. that it can play ball with China 
despite market unease over Hong 
Kongs future. The company is 
building a microwave- telecom- 
munications network in the south- 
ern Chinese province of Guang- 
dong and is helping to provide 
communication services for oil ex- 
ploration in the South China Sea. 

This month, C&W announced 
another joint venture with die Chi- 
nese government, this time to pro- 
vide phone services in Shenzhen, a 
2 one bordering Hong Kong that 
China is trying to develop as a 
magnet for foreign investment. 

Although C&W is well-placed 
for business in China, other West- 
ern telecommunication companies 
are also fighting for con tracts there. 
Moreover, the political risks are 
considerable. China’s flirtation 
with Western business is “very 
much a radical step to be taken by a 
Communist country," a London 
analyst notes, adding that “a 
change in government could mean 
a change in policy/* 

In Britain. C&W owns 40 per- 
cent of Mercury Communications 
PLC, a new company laying opti- 
cal-fiber cables along railroad 
tracks to provide an alternative to 
British Telecom’s long-distance 
voice and data services. Union re- 
sistance to the breaking of BTs 
monopoly has slowed the project, 
but most analysts believe that the 
government is committed to help- 
ing make Mercury a success. 

In Lhe United States. C&W has a 
telephone-manufacturing plant 
and a data-comm unications net- 
work. This year, it announced 
plans to join with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad to set up a 


long-distance network along the 
railroad’s tracks. 

More than 400 U.S. companies 
already offer long-distance service 
in competition with American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Most 
of these companies are small and 
lease circuits from AT&T. C&W 
hopes to gain an advantage by hav- 
ing its own circuits to rent oul 

Ernest Potter. C&Ws finance di- 
rector. acknowledged in an inter- 
view that C&W is hardly getting in 
on the ground floor of the U.S. 
market. BuL he said, “to use the 
expression of a former Chinese 
staff member of mine. 1 hope we 
can do it ‘more better/ “ 

China Seeks a Role 
In European Plane 

Reuters 

PARIS — China is negotiating 
with French and Italian makers erf 
the ATR-42 short-haul airliner 
about taking part in its construc- 
tion, a spokesman for the European 
consortium said. 

A Chinese technical team has 
visited the French and Italian con- 
sortium, Cie. Avion de Transport 
Regional, and talks about Chinese 
participation in the program by the 
Xian Aircraft Cotp are under way, 
the spokesman said Friday. 

The Chinese are negotiating to 
take part in construction of any 
aircraft sold to China. The consor- 
tium developing the aircraft, a twin 
turbo-prop plane that can cany 50 
passengers, is run jointly' by 
France's Aerospatiale and the Ital- 
ian Aeritalia SPA companies. 


NEW YORK (API— 
Tht fallowing quota- 

tions. supoUsd bv ttic 
National Anoctottan 

of Sccurlllss Daol- 

•rs. Inc. aratfie eric- 

as at which these 
Kcurti les could nova 

botnsoid (Nat Asset 

Value) or Oouaht 
lvalue olus sales 
charge) Friday. 

Bid Ask 
ABT Faautv; 

Artrtrg 1X04 13.16 

ABh+tt 1558 T7A6 

TaxMng 1X59 15.95 

Acorn F 31*1 NL 

ADV 21*5 NL 

Atoture 16*5 NL 

AIM 

CvYld 1348 14*2 

Gmwv 13.1914.11 

HIYId unavall 
Summit 5*0 
AJtanTe 2239 3X36 

Aloha F unavall 
AExGlh 15*1 NL 

Amor Capital: 

Carped 655 7*0 


Bid 4 

[Calvert Group: 

Equity 1146 
Inco 1X91 

Social 174)7 NLl 

Calvin BwltocB: 

AfluGI 10*0 11*4 


Cmstk 
Entro 
Exeh 
Fd Am 
Grow 


HI Yld 
Mun B 
OTC 


Ventr 


A Bal 
Amen 

SaSr 

Fd Inv 
Grvrth 
Inco 
ICA 


Wsh Ml 
A GlhFd 
A Hartfg 
A Invest 
A Inv In 


1457 15.9J 
1S*3 17.11 
4469 NL 
1489 1X27 
29*4 NL, 
1559 17.40! 
1107 1000 
17*1 1089 
1X19 11.14 
2034 22*3 
509 6*5 
31.17 3487 

F io93 ilJS 
000 9.70 
15*6 1781 
12*3 1X91 

1223 1X3) 

1X65 14*2 
1060 11*8 
11*8 1257 


X46 9 93 1 

3*0 NL 
1014 NL 
1L01 NL 

29*5 NL 

a NtGtta unavall 
A tft Inc unavall 
AKIMOV «*6 7.12 
Anafyl Ml*) NL 
Aiming 8*2 NL 

Tjnrihn* 

Incam 4*1 4*0 
Stock _ 14*6 1X02 


Gwfh n 1X14 Ni 
lltco n L48 NL 
UMB St 11*7 NL 
UMB B 1015 NL 

BLCGt unavall 
BLC Inc unawall 
BOOC Gttl 14*2 NL 
Beac Hill 1X49 NL 
Barger Creep: 

TOO Fd 10*3 NL 
101 Fd TX43 NL 
Bdtftui Co: 

COPAP 20.16 NL 
Gvtlnc 10*0 NL 
SaGtn 18*0 NL 
BorfFFd unavall 
BniceFd 206*8 NL 
Ml 4 Bear Ga: 
CapttG 1X2D NL 
Equity 11*3 NL 
Gelcn 1X20 NL 


Bulick 

Candn 

DVvld 

Hllnc 

Month 
NT WS 
TxFre 
COPTNT 
Cardnl 
CantGr 
OlNDsc 
Cnt sns 
Chart Fd 
Cho Dir 
Chestnut 


17*4 19. 
8*9 9*1, 
3*2 2*3 
11*4 12 *d 
1096 11.1 

10*8 11*7 

9*8 HLDei 
1013 NL 
11.73 1202 1 

11.99 1111 

13J0 1400 
144)8 NL 
2X92 NL 
164)5 NL 

47.99 NL 


CJGMA Feeds: 

Grwth 15*3 1657 


HIYId 

Incam 

MunIB 
Ml 
CeCsn 
Fund 
Grwth 
HI Yld 
Incom 
OpIGr 
Op Hite 
Ten Mg 
CotoFU 
QDu Gth 
Cwtth AB 
Cwttti CD 


9.91 1071 
X85 7*li 
782 7*W 


47*0 4£*a 

lias ilm 

10*0 11*8 

7*4 111 

701 7*3 
16*6 17.' 
90S 909| 
12*0 13081 
1224 NL| 
25*8 NL, 
1*1 1*3 
109 xia 


Composite Snap: 
Bond 10*4 NLt 
Fund 1095 NL' 
Tan 6*8 NL, 
Concord 24*5 NL 
Conetel G 2200 NLi 
Cam Ntot 7.10 NL' 
Cop lev X30 NLi 
Ctrv Coo unavall 
Criterion Fends: 
Cmrce 9*0 10*8 
InvQI 9*4 10*C 
Pilot 13*7 1X94 
Sunbft 1X17 16*0 
Dean Witter: 

DvGI r 9*4 NL 


DtvGI 
HIYId 
InOVal 
Nttltoe 
Tax Ex 
wrldW 


1279 13*3 
1X99 1400 
127413*1 
7*1 016 
902 10*3 
1089 NL 


Delaware Grace 
Decal I7JM 18*2 
Detow 19.72 21*5 
Delch 704 8*7 
T» Fre 600 7.12 
Delta 1X14 15*5 
wet Cot 1009 NL 
Moony 1603 NL 
Hr Cap 1.11 NL 
•GDIV 2302 NL 
todCn Bl 27 33 NL 
ladCx SI 2X27 NL 
Irm Bur 17*0 NL 
her hi t Grp: 

A Bad 1X27 NL 
CalT« 1160 NL 
Drevf 15*7 16*0 
In term 12*6 NL 
Leva# 1653 1B4B 
GltiDp 11.73 NL 
NY T« 1125 NL 
Spl Inc 709 NL 
Ta» Ex 11.12 NL 
Thrd C 7J2 NL 
tool Gth 1077 11*7 
ro*tn vane 
EHBcl 0*5 9*3 
EH5tk 1159 1405 
Grwth 606 7*0 
HIYId *36 5^ 
IncBOS 8*5 9.73 
invest 8*9 928 


Bid Ask 
SpEql 2X35 2X25 

ToiM 13*7 1403 

VS Sd 14*6 1X00 

E burst oat Group: 
Cham 11*6 12*2 

EnoRs 11*11227 

Survey 15.19 16*C 

Eng Util 21.96 NL 

Evrern r 4501 NL 

EvrgrTII 15*3 NL 

Frm BG unavall 
Federated Foods: 

Am Ldr unavall 
Excti unavall 
GNMA unavall 
HI I cm unavall 
Inco unavall 
Short unavall 
Stock unavall 
Tx Fre unavail 
US Gvt unavail 
Fidelity Group: 

Asset 2407 NL 


Band 
Conors 
Conlfd 
Dstnv 
Er Inc 
Exch 
Fredm 
Maael 
Mun Bd 
Fidel 
Gvt Sec 
Hllnco 
HI Yld 
.LI Mun 
Merc 
Purlfn 
SeiEn 
SilFln 
SetHIt 
FlduCap 


X73 NL 
55*9 NL 
1209 NL 
1110 
27*3 27.99 
4X03 NL 
12*4 NL 
37*9 38.96 
6*7 NL 
20*5 NL 
9*3 NL 
902 NL 
1127 NL 
B4» NL 
13*2 1304 
1127 NL 
9*5 9*4 
16*9 1703 
1829 10*6 
1045 NL 


Financial Pree: 

Band 691 NL 
Dvna 9.94 NL 
FncITx 1420 NL 
indust 456 NL 
Incom 9*0 NL 
WridT 8*0 X93 
Fst I n ve s tors: 

Bnd Ap 14*4 1535 


Disco 
Grwth 
incom 
intlSec 
Nat Res 
90-10 
Optn 
Tax Ex 
FlexFd 
44 wlEa 
44 Wall 
Fosler 
Fnd Gth 


17*8 1921 
1060 11*7 
6*4 726 
14*61X02 
637 696 
1X64 1680 
5*6 621 
000 9*9 
1205 NL 
698 7*3 
13*1 NL 
6.16 6*1 
5.18 5*6 


Founders Group: 
Grwth 10*5 NL 

incom 14*2 ml 

Mutal 1076 1121 

Sped 31*2 NL 

Foursq unavall 

Franklin Group: 

AGE 305 481 

DNTC 23*9 25.43 


Grwth 
NY Tax 
Ocrtcn 
UtllS 

I neom 
US Gov 
CotII 
EqiHt 
ColTx 
FC Ot5W 
GITHY 
GTPcsc 
Gate Oo 
Gee Elec Inv: 

EltnTr 2421 

EltnTx 1003 

S&5 3608 NL 

SXS La 10*9 NL 

Gen Sec 1X71 NL 


1107 1200 
9.99 10*1 
6J2 7*6 
105 652 
203 219 
7.16 7*6 
1065 11*8 
613 6*1 
638 665 
1X93 1194 
10*1 NL 
1620 NL 
1489 NL 


Mutual Funds 

Ctoslns Prices Nov. 25. 19B) 


Bid Ask 
GlmelEr 36*4 NL 

Glnlel 05.19 NL 

Grth Ind 2308 NL 

GrdPkA unavall 
Ham HDA 618 X75 


Hart Gth 
Hart Lev 
Heme inv 
Hot Man 
Hatton 
Bcrx) r 
Calif 
Emra r 
Gwth r 
Natl 

NY Mun 
IRISIcfc 
ISI Group: 

Grwth 
Incom 
Trst Sh 
Industry 
int invst 
Inv Indie 
i nv Bos u navall 
Investors Group: 

IDS Bd 402 500 
IDS Db 799 8*1 
IDS Grt 18*0 19*0 
IDS HIY 192 613 
IDS ND 9*0 9*9 
IDS Pros X95721 
Inv Mil 11.14 11*5 


1X15 NL 
3122 NL 
907 NL 
24*6 NL 

1085 NL 
9*9 9.99 
1204 NL 
1525 NL 
9*3 10.14 
9*7 1007] 
1X01 1X00 

6*3 726 
171 405 
1021 tt.16 
7*9 NL 
12*0 13*7 
1*4 NL 


IDSTx 
Inv Stk 
Inv Sei 
Inv Vor 
Inv Resh 
Istel 
Ivy Fd 
JP Grth 
Lip inco 
Janus 


John Hancock: 


3*2 1*0 
16*3 17*0 
7.99 0*1 
1121 1100 
6*2 782 
15*0 NL 
15*2 NL 
1529 16*3 
8.10 080 
1335 NL 


Bond 
Grwth 
US Gvt 
Tax Ex 
Koufmn 


1X12 1525 
1181 1501 
828 9.11 
923 1803 
.16 NL 


Kemper Funds: 

ColTx 1209 12*6 


Incom 
Grow 
HI Yld 
IrrtlFd 

Mun B 
Optn 
Sonun 
Tech 
Tal Rt 
US Gvt 


■21 804 
1X56 1407 
1048 11.15 
1434 15*7 
703 833 
1X14 1X27 
2480 27.10 
12*9 1X87 
1304 1613 
883 920 


Keystone Mas: 

Cus Blr unavall 
Cm B2r unavall 
Cus B4r unavall 
Cus Kir uneven 
Cus K2r unavall 
Cu6 Sir unavall 

Cus S3r unavall 
Cus S4r unavall 
Inti r unavail 
TxFr r unavall 
Mass unavall 
LovoMas 19.17 NL 

LchCap 20*5 NL 

Lavras 1123 NL 

Lexington Grp: 

Cp Ldr 13*4 1407 

Gddfd X77 NL 

GNMA 7*7 NL 

Grow 10*8 NL 

Resh 19.93 ML 

Llndnr 18*1 NL 

Loomis Savtos; . 
Coo 1 1 2£JH' NL 

Mut 19.15 NL 

Lord Abbott: 

AHIIfd 9*8 1022 


Bid Ask 

Bnd db 10*2 11*3 

Dev Gt 9*4 10*4 

incom 309 333 

ValAp 926 1023 

Lutheran Bra: 

Fund unavall 
Incom unavall 
Muni unavoll 
US Gov unavall 
Mass Ftoaod: 

InTrB unavall 
MIT unavall 
MIG unavall 
MID unavall 
MCD unavall 
MEG unavall 
MFD unavall 
Mfb unavall 
MMB unavall 
MFH unavall 
Sod unavall 
Mathers 2X45 
•AerrUJ Lynch: 

Basic 14.11 1509 
Cap It 2087 2222 
Equ Bd 


NL 


Hi Inc 
HI Oft 
InTrm 
LIMat 
MunHI 
Muni In 
PacFd 
Ptmlx 
SdTdi 
Snl Val 
Mid AM 
MMAHI 
MSB Fd 
Mut Ban 
AMI Gvt 


1807 11*3 
820 8*4 
1038 10*3 
1040 10*1 
9.78 90S 
904 9*2 
X98 727 
14*7 15*9 
11*3 1223 
9*2 1020 
1206 1X75 
701 864 
623 692 
2129 NL 
1X02 1522 
1009 NL 


Mutual al Omda: 
Amer 905 NL 

Grwth 612 664 

Incom 852 926 

Tx Fro 908 18*4 

MHQuol 1720 NL 

Mut Shr 53*1 NL 

NoessT unavall 
Nat Avto 1036 NL 

Natlnd r 1401 NL 

Nat Securities: 

Baton 13*6 14*1 

Bond 3*5 1*2 

CoTxE 


11*01203 

727 7.95 
9*6 1021 
829 8*5 


Grwth 
Prato 
Incom 
Slock 
Tax Ex 
Tat Re 
Falrfd 
Not Tele 

Nationwide Frts: 
NatFd lain W01 
NatGIh 70S 849 
NolBd 9.10 904 
IN EL He Fund: 

Equtt 22*8 24*5 
Grwth 2454 2670 


904 

1X47 




I 

Ret Eq 
Tax Ex 


1035 1125 
2294 3X93 
6*0 601 


Enrgy 

Guard 
Ubty 
Aitonht 
Portn 
NY Mun 
Newt Gt 
Newt Inc 
Nlchola 
Nlchlnc 
NE InTr 
NE InGt 
NavaFd 
NY Vent 


17*9 NL 
3856 NL 
404 NL 
627 NL 
1408 NL 
107 NL 
SOU NL 
808 NL 
2X11 NL 
168 NL 
11*2 NL 
11*4 NL 
1X75 NL 


Nuveen 
Omega 
One Wm 


Direct 
Ealnc 
Oppen 
Gold 
HI Yld 
Optn 
Sped 
Target 
Tx Fro 
AIM 
Time 
OTC Sec 
Porom M 
PaxWld 
Penn Sq 
Pern Mu 
Pwm P rl 
Phlto 


Bid Ask 
4*1 NL 
1X13 NL 
2105 NL 
icr Fd: 
2205 2407 
7*4 825 
9.94 1006 
9.10 9.95 
1690 20*7 
2692 2614 
2X78 2X90 
2004 2122 
7*2 808 
19*0 21*0 
14*9 1504 
1702 1050 
14*1 1X75 
11*8 NL 
9*9 NL 
6*6 NL 
1105 NL 
9.47 1X90 


Baton 12*2 1X57 
CvFd 2042 22*3 
Grwth 1X9S 17*3 
HIYId 909 1063 
Stack 1525 1X78 
PC Cp 13*5 NL 
Pilgrim Grp: 

Mag C 622 671 
Moo in 807 870 
PAR 2X11 23*6 
Ptlg Fd 12*4 1X74 
P i o neer Fund: 

Band 807 9*9 
Fund 22.18 24*4 

II Inc 1619 17*9 

III Inc 
Plan inv 
Plltmd 

PrecMIl 
Price Funds 
Grwth 1558 NL 
Gth Inc 1X11 NL 
Incom 822 NL 
Inti 1X47 NL 

N Era 1836 NL 
N Haril 1650 NL 
Tx Fre 8*5 NL 
Pro Sendees: 

MedT 1644 NL 
Fund 900 NL 
incam 8*9 NL 
PrartMttal 
Equity 


12*0 13*6 
21.10 2108 
1S06 NL 
17*6 NL 


NU 


BIO Ask 

Inco 9.92 10551 
Sped 24*2 
sendder Funds: 

Com St 1X91 
Devel 64.12 
CapGr 1X03 NLj 
incom unavall 
Inti Fd 21*4 NLJ 
AAMB 7*0 NU 
Security Funds: 
Action 700 
Bond 70S 8*4 
Eouty 7.19 709 
Invest 1003 I69d 
Ultra 908 1090 
Selected Fends: 

Am Shs 9.74 MU 
Sol Shs 23*5 NU 
S ell omon 
CapFd 
CmStk 
Comun 
Growth 
Inco 


Sentinel Group: 


11*6 1X30 
14*4 15*3 
878 9*3 

701 644f 
1X17 1X10 


Baton 
Band 
Com S 
Grwth 


Sentry 

Shs 


9*2 1001 
6*8 606 
1705 1663 
14*8 150] 
3620 NL 

1X25 1X33 


AaarGr 
Aapre 
HIYId 
MMun 
Sherm D 
Sierra Gt 


11.98 12*1, 
18.19 19.151 

19.10 2011 

1X31 1401 

7.12 NL 
1462 NL 


VS?'& 

ISS1SS 

15*4 1634 
14*8 1505 
9*6 NL 


GvTSc 
HIYId 
HYMu 
Opllon 
Ouatty 
Rsdi r 
TaxMnod unavall 
Pro SIP unavall 
Putnam Funds: 

Conv 1613 16*4 
CalTx 13*8 14*6 


Cadi 

IntoSc 

ml Eq 

Geora 

Grwth 

Health 

hi rid 

Incom 
Invest 
NYTx 
Optn 
Ta« Ex 
Vista 
Vovaa 
Oucjar 
Ralnbw 
RochTx 
Rovce 
SFT Eql 


2X40 
1115 1637 
19.16 2094 
14*4 1X11 
1202 U.12 
1681 1837 
1640 1700 
6*4 7*3 
11*0 1X68 
1435 1507 
1X18 IX3I 
71.9* 2106 
20*4 2X12 

17*7 1909 

4934 NL 
*07 NL 
14*1 15*3 
608 NL 

904 1000 


Safeco Secar: 

Fault 1007 NL 

Grwth 19.17 NL 

Inco unavml 
Munic 11*7 NL 

StPaul Invest: 

Capit 1X04 I6M 

Grwth 15*0 1X60 


Sigma Funds: 


COTlt 

Inco 
invest 
Sod n 
Trust 
Vent 
SB Eatv 
SB IBGr 
SoGen in 
Swlnlnc 
Saver In 


1X14 1436 
748 L17 
7*8 650 

7*9 7.97 
1009 1201 
1064 11*3 
1X19 NL 
1018 1080 

1X38 17.15 

462 NL 
19*1 20*3 


Stale Bond Grp: 

Com SI 509 6*4 
Divers 6*4 7.15 
, p roars 9*2 1019 
SIFrm GT unavall 
SI Frm Bl unavall 

SIS treat lav: 

Exch 8X71 NL 
Grwth r 5300 N 
Invst r 7360 71) 
Steadm an Fundi: 

Am Ind US NL 
assoc 09 NL 
Invest 1*7 NL 
Ocean 7.11 NL 
JSteln Roe Frts: 

Baton 2X79 NL 
Band 857 NL 
COT Op 2704 NL 
_ Discover 9*3 NL 
(Stock 2X29 NL 

srnsm 17*5 nl 


TaxEx 
Untv 
Stint Cap 

Slrallrrv 

Stmt Gth 
Stranoln 
StmgT 


7*3 NL 
19*3 NL 
709 862 

8.10 80S 

1836 NL 
17*0 NL 
16*8 NL 


ISunGrth unavall 
[ T empleton Grow: 


Fran 
Global l 
Glob II 
Grwth 
World 
Tms Cup 
T msNew 


1105 1208 
3810 
1001 1004 
902 ion 
13*0 14*5 
11*0 12*21 
8.17 NU 


Trav Ea unavall 
Tudr Fd 21*7 NU 


BIO Ask 
20th Century: 

Grwth 16*5 NL 

Select 2627 NL 

Ultra r 8*3 8.76 

USGv 97*0 NL 

USaa Group; 

Grwth 1507 NL 


Inca 

swt 

TkEH 

TxElt 

TxESh 


1073 NL 
17*2 NL 
11.73 NL 
11.13 NL 
1025 NL 


Unified Mgmat: 

Acum 018 NL 

Gwth 16*0 NL 

Inco 1X39 NL 

Mull 12*2 NL 

United Funds: 

Aeon 10*0 11*7 


Bona 

InlGth 


5*7 609 
1806 2061 


Can Inc 1X12 15*3 
Flduc 3018 3202 


HI Inc 

Incom 

Muni 

NwCcpt 

ScEng 

Vang 


1X04 1X13 
1X83 1X11 
626 6*2 
613561 
11*7 12*4 
1809 19.77 


Utd Services: 

GldShr 696 NL 

GBT 1X08 NL 

Growth 930 NL 

propel 00 NL 

Value Une Fd: 

Bond 1100 NL 

Fund 13*9 NL 

Incnm 703 NL 

Lev Gl 20*8 NL 

Spl Sll 16*2 NL 

Vance Eidune: 
CotE I 6109 

DBstr 
Dverf 
ExFdl 
ExBlf 
FldEI 
Sc Fid I 


men 

6015 NL 
10649 
85*0 
56*7 
61.17 


Vanguard Grow: 


Explr 

37*0 

NL 

lvnf unavall 


Mora 

1309 

NL 

QDtv 1 

1555 

NL 

QDhr II 

751 

NL 

QDvlII 

24*3 

NL 

iniPri unavail 


USPrf 

3831 

NL 

GNMA 

9*4 

NL 

HlYBd 

9.10 

NL 

IGBnd 

804 

NL 

ShrtTr 

900 

NL 

Ind Tr unavall 


MuHY 

909 

NL 

Mulnl 

1059 

NL 

Mu l_o 

P-38 

NL 

MuSht 

1X15 

NL 

Wells! 

13*5 

NL 

WeUtn 

1X53 

NL 

Wndv 

11*8 

NL 

Von twin 

11*71X32 

WaJISt G 

87* 

957 

Wain Eq 

2036 

NL 


Wsturd 


11*2 1X8! 


Weed Strothers: 
deVroi 4X63 NL 

Neuw 19*8 NL 

Pine 1304 NL 

YosFd unavall 
NL— No loaddotos 

charge! f— Previous 
day's auatej-- 

Redemotlan charge 
may apply. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT 

SERVICE 

NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 

aid other U.S. Ottos 
212-765-7896 
212-765-7750 
330 W. 56th St, N.V.C 10019 

CHICAGO 

312-861-0465 

E u ropean t 
hdemattoaal CKes 
New York Heartqu 


Muhingual evurts ovcifable to navel 
anywhere noiianaly O' inlemaTDndty. 
Umouara & Airport pa kip av am 

MAJOR CEBU CARDS AND 
BUS>e 55 OC OCS 
ACOPTH) 

This a w ard - win ni ng lervke hat 
boon fnedurart at lhe tap 8 matt 
ne duri ro Ewart Service by 
USA 6 intonurtiond newt ibmb 
ind u rttoo radio and TV. 


CHARLES ANGBi 

MTBMATKMAi BCOBT SBIVKI 

• FRANKFURT • 

• W1ESBADEN-MAINZ • 

• MUNICH-L0ND0N • 

• ZUBUCH-GENEVA • 
Everywhere hn Europe 

06190-4488 

BCOCTS AVAlLAMf TO TRAVH. 
ANYW«E 


INTERNATIONAL 

private collection 

ESCORT AGB4CY 

FRANKFURT 

MULTRJNCUAL E5C0RTS 

Everywhere in Europe 

0 - 6621-78550 

SSS^SBRSSO^ 


new - few - rew 
ESCORT + 
GUffi€ 5KVICE 
FRANKFURT 
0-611-595050 

BCORTS _ 
AVAILABLE TO TRAVfl. 
ANYWHBE IN EUROPE 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued From Back Page) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


REGENCY - USA 

WOUDWIDE MU1T1UNGUAI. 
E5CORT SStVICE 

l«W YORK CITY 

Tel: 212-838-8027 
0 212-753-1864. 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL: 212-737 3291. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LONDON 

Portmon Escort Agency 

67 Qi3tam Street, 
Umdon W1 

Tel: 486 3724 or 486 1158 


LONDON LADY 

BCOBT S arytCE 

Morrmg, afternoon & evenmg senna* 

Tel: 402 8150 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Etcari Swice. 

Tel: 736 5877. 


LONDON 

TOP GIRLS 

Day & Evening Escort Service 

TEL 402 0004 


N. EUROPE Sa»T SERVICE 

AMS7BIDAM 644994 
THE HAGUE 523429 
ROTTERDAM 334040 

TELEX 10219 


LA VENTURA 

ESCORT SERVICE 
NEW YORK art 
212-888-1666 


LONDON WEST 

ESCORT AGENCY 
LONDON HEATHROW & GATWIOC 

TEL 01-747 3304 


ZURICH-GENEVA 

Monique Escort aid Gusto Service 
Ttf: 01*361 90 00 


LONDON MAYFAIR 
scort senna 
TEL 01 582 2408 

AND HEATHROW 


MADRID EVASION 

BCORT 6 GUIDE SERVICE 
MULTHJNGUAL 

MADRID 261 41 42 - 261 43 35. 


HAMBURG 

NO. 1 BCORT SERVICE 

TEL 040-585039 


NEW YORK 

CACHET II LTD ESCORT 5BMCE 
212-724-4545 


amstrdam 

ESCORT GUIDE SSVICE 
SINCE 1973 
Tel: 247731 


ARIST0CATS 

London Escort Senncz 
Tel: 437 47 41 / 4742 
12 noon - ntdiught 


LONDON PARK LANE 

ESCORT AGENCY. 

TEL 582 2408. 


MAYFAIR CLUB 

GUIDE SERVICE from 5 pm 
ROTTB5DAM jOj 10-25 41 55 


THE HAGUE 


70 - 60 79 96 


ZURICH 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

LONDON ELITE 

Escort Service 

TEL* 221 8793 

ZURICH 

SOPHS BCORT A GUIDE SStVICE 
TEL 01 / 202 68 93. 

. MUNICH . 

+ EVERYWHERE 

WHY NOT ESCORT SERVICE 

TEL (0)89-914693 

ZURICH 

CHU3FS INTERNATIONAL 
BCORT 6 GUIDE SERVICE 
OvadrAnguaj - Tet- 01-2521843. 

MESSEUNA AMSTERDAM 

Escort Service 

TeB3 65 33 or 836534 

MARIA SCHNEIDER 

BCORT AGENCY 

LONDON 402 4000 8 402 4008 

AMSTERDAM 

* SHE ’ BCORT SERVICE 

Td: 020/ 222940. 

ROME CLUB EUROPE ESCORT 

& Guide 5ervice.Tet 06/589 2604- 589 
1146 (horn 10 am to 10 pm) 

VIENNA 

ESCORT SERVICE 453125 

LONDON -CHHSEA GIRL EsaxtSe. 
wee. 51 Benuchanp Place. London 
5W3 TeL 01 5B4 6513/2749 (6-12 pm) 

GBevA-ExauavE 

Escort Service. Afternoon & Evenna. 
Tet 22/21 79 29. 

geneva top scout shvke 

TEL 29 51 30 

Geneva VXP. Escort Service 
+ TrcveL'WeeLend. TeL 41 2036 


Natha&e Escort 8 Guide Service 
Tet 01/ 47 50 85 


VBMA HARMONY VIP Escx« Ser- 

vice. Ddy. noon l3 mkHrttf. Yierra: 
35 41 30 and 54 29 43. nwii3ngjnL 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


VIBMA ESCORT SBtVtCE Tel: Vien- 

na 26 71 D4 


C0FBMAG84 ESCORT SERVICE 

Tet 01 840032- 


COPENHAGEN EXCLUSIVE 

Service. 1-22 20 19. 


Etcorr 


PEW YORK: ESS'S V.LF. Escort 
Service. Tet 212-581-1948, 


B BCORT SERVICE HOLLAND, 
Q20-222785/03O 94453Q/ Q2997-3<ffi 

AGBOCY. 


LONDON ESCORT 

Tel: 935 5339. 


LOPOON ESCORT SBtVICE. Tet 937 
6574. 


MADRID LOU Escort Service. Teh 
2455209. Credit ards. 


MIAMI FLORIDA. ESCORT SRVK1 

305-9*5-3650 or 305425-1722. 


NEW YOWCS BYRON'S ESCORT 

Serwce. 212-25X1577 


VIBJNA - EXCUJSIVE Escort Service. 
Tel: 47 - 74 . 61. 


COPBOUGm EXCLUSIVE Escort 

Service. 1-22 20 19. 


DUGSS&DORF COLOGNE DOMINA 

Engfah Escort Service 0211 383141, 

DUESSHDORF BCORT SBtVICE. 

TelOTIl r 79061 7. 


VBtONHCA LONDON ESCORT ser 
wee. Tel: 01-724 3380. 


BRUSSBS. CHANTAL ESCORT. Set 

vice: Tel v530 23 65. 


BEGANTE ESCORT SBtVICE Lone 
7a1 5014/653 0185. 


FRAMCRJRT REGR4A-S ESCORT < 

wee. 10)611 / 819811. 


ANNALEA LONDON ESCORT Agen- 
cy Tet 01-286 5828. 


LONDON CHANTAL ESCORT Ser- 
«*. Tet 262 5239. 


LONDON. JULIET ESCORT Service. 
Tet 373 8967 


MINCH. WELCOME Escort Service. 
Tet 669469 


STUTTGART. GB4F, MILANO Escort 

Service Td. {0)89-91 4693 


FRAMtHJET JB4NY ESCORT & Irani 

i. Tet 0611-557210 


FRANKFURT MONA ESCORT Ser 
vice. Tel- 0611-595046. 


LONDON YIVSN private escort jer- 
vice. Tel: 244 7ft71. 


MADMD: EXCLUSIVE Emrt Service. 

Tel: 411 73 41. 


VB4NA ETOAE SCORT SERVH2. 

Tet 56 7855. 


FRANKFURT - PETRA Etcort & Tn 
Serwe. Tel 06H 7 68 24 D5 


MUNICH - MONKA Private Es 
Service. Tet p89| 311 79 00. 


FRAMOURT - ANITA Etcort Service. 
Tet 0611 i 43 59U. 


HtANKRJRT CHHSllNA'S BCORT 

Agency. 061ll&465(i Cretft G«k 


FRANKFURT BUKA BCORT Service. 
Please tri 0611-558876 


HAMBURG GUOE SStVICE Tet 24 
53 51. 


KARBI ESCORT SBMCE FMFjti- 
TeL- 061 1681 662 


LONDON GBffi BCORT Service. 
Tet 3707151 


VtENNA-GBEVA. SPEOAL Eieart 
Swvice. Tet (Wennal 654158. 
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PEANUTS 

\E5 MA'AM WE HAVE A 
COMPLAINT.. LJE ALL 60T 
SICK PURING THE 
THANKSGIVING MUMS..) 

T 


THAT MEANS WE FIPNT 
GET OUT OF SCHOOL... 
U£ WERE SICK ON OUR 
OWN TIME. ..WE DON'T 
THINK THAT WAS RAlR... 


SARCASM DOES NOT 
BECOME YOU. MA'AM ! 


ACROSS 

1 One way to 
draw 

5 Venison source 

9 Elbe feeder 

13 Seafood 

14 Singer 
Fitzgerald 

15 Party’s choice 

16 Seafood 

18 Italian dish 

18 Those in a race 

20 Seafood 

22 Before, 
poetically 

23 Hesitant' 
sounds 

24 Seafood 

28 Seafood 

33 Pieces of 

3-i Regain one's 
spirits, with 
-up- 

35 Greek letter 

36 Some can't 
make them 
meet 

37 Salty drops 

38 Thai monetary 
unit 

39 Pandowdy 

48 Samovars 

41 Menu word for 
“embellished" 

42 Seafood 

45 5eafood 

46 Pub order 


47 Day of rest: 
Abbr. 

48 Seafood 

52 Interweaves 

57 Sound 

58 Seafood 

60 Full of pep 

61 Superb 

62 City NNW of 
Carson City 

63 Mandolin's 
cousin 

64 Aviary sound 

65 Butter's rival 

DOWN 

1 To be, to Virgil 

2 Shut-Eye, in a 
Field poem 

3 Blob, as of 
cream 

4 German title 

5 Postpones 

6 Beethoven's 

"Fiir " 

7 They loop the 
Loop 

8 Cheers 

8 Pass, as time 

10 Catch one's 
breath 

11 Small: Suffix 

12 Bring up 
15 Fire starter 
17 Consumes less 
21 Narrow 

stretches of 
land 


24 out 

(leaves for a 
short time) 

25 Craze 

26 Church 
governor 

27 French 
pronoun 

28 Money 

28 Air-terminal 
signs: Abbr. 

30 Fortify again 

31 Race: Comb, 
form 

32 Nero's tongue 
34 Marquette's 

title 

37 Plano worker 

38 French dance 
41 House part 

43 A case (see 32 
Down) 

44 France 

45 Wes, the miler 

47 Cod catcher 

48 Track 

49 River to Korea 
Bay 

50 Thin opening 

51 Ruthian wallop 

53 A hairdo 

54 Pale blue hue 

55 A.-S. domestic 
slave 

56 Scat's cousin 
59 Mel Allen's 

" about 

that!" 



BOOKS 


MARCOVALDO 

or The Seasons in the City 

By halo Calvino. Translated from the Ital- 
ian by William Weaver. 121 pp. $ 9.95 hard 
cover, $ 3.95 paperback. 

Helen & Kurt WotfffHarcourt Brace Jo- 
vanovich, 757 Third Avenue, New York ; 
N.Y. 10017 . 

Reviewed by Anatole Broyard • 

W HILE Umberto Eco has been on die 
best-seller list for 20 weeks with “The 
Name of the Rose,” Jtalo Calvino is the Italian 
writer who seems to cause the most excitement 
among American readers. With three books 
especially — “Cosmicomics," “Invisible Cit- 
ies” and “If on a Winter’s Night a Traveler” — 
Calvino has canted comparisons with Jorge 
Luis Borees and Gabrid Garcia MArquez. Af- 
ter decades of Italian neo- realism in me works 
of authors like Alberto Moravia. Elio Vxttorini 
and Cesare Pavese, Cal vino’s fictions appear to 
be closer to the fantastic Italy of a Fellini film 
or a painting by Giorgio de Chirico. 

He is seoi by some critics as an mancipa- 
tion, as a writer who has brought bade humor, 
lightness and freedom of invention to contem- 
porary Italian fiction. Others find him too 
light, or all light and no shadow, no substance. 
He is clever and witty, they concede, but all 
surface. Italy, it seems, has grown used to 
taking itself very seriously and is resisting, in 
fiction at least the anarchic pleasures of the 
international modern style. 

“Marcovaldo” reads tike an attempt to satis- 
fy both schools of thought The hero for whom 
the book is named is a Chapltoesqne figure 
posed against the background of a drab and 
nameless industrial city in the north of Italy. 
Marcovaldo is Cahrino’s Candide, his image of 
an innocent who survives the 1950s and ’60s in 
a modem metropolis by willfully misreading 
reality, as Chaplin did, by opposing his opti- 
mism to its negative influences. 

Since ah 20 of these very short stories feature 
the same character, “Marcovaldo” might just 
as easily be read as a noveL In fact someof the 
stories are so slight that without the support of 
the others, they seem negligible. Taken togeth- 
er, they have a mild charm. The eaten is. 


though, that when a 'complex, man like Itaio IftlPh 
Calvino writes mDdly charming storms, a aunt I* IT 
her of critics will feel obliged to read into ^ -' ]j 
beyond them, to .see them as the tto. ofimijr 
imagined iceberg. Each story will be 
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conundrum, -when it is closer to a cartoon. 
Calvino himself has said that he has borrowed 
some of the techniques of the cootie strip. 

An unskilled laborer with a wife and sevaal 
chUdren to feed, Marcovaldo is always seardi- 
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Yet, because there are notoaotigh at dam, die ^5 $ c-ii - 
poison is irotfataLMmnjvaldo and ha ,., kV .- 
enjoy the. poisoned, metropoKtaa pleasure# 
eating the mushrooms and atrwvmg them fe t'-’ 1 *", - ■ 
Cahdno’s work, irony too springy tip unfe-- ‘.V.-.." ." 

neath the city's trees. . \ >\ 

On a hot mgbt, Marcovaldo tries. to .esc^ie- 


apartment by _ __ ^ 
the city’s squares! The bendt, 
however, is occupied by a pair of loras having 
one of those qaaxrds m which the passion m 
the participants is unequal to the difncttitiaoC.^irf^^ii 1 - 

syntax, so that their argument’ task rtsdf i&'i- ^ ' \ 

_ ... ... 


his tiny, 
bench m one 


language. For 
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Sotatton to Friday's Pozzie 


□HDOCJQ BEDGQ 

□sgjdbqq nanaa 
□Eannnan □□□□□□ 
□□bob □□□ □□□ 

□□□□ oaDnan □□□ 
UEQ □□□□□ BES0Q 
□□□□BCB □□□□□□□ 
HDD □□□ 

□eqbqbiub annoaGiB 

□□□□□ □□□QD HBB 
□BB QE0QE3Q □□□□ 
□GO □□□ □□□□□ 

□BGBBG Q0QEDE9EIEHZ1 
□□□□E □□□□□□□ 
□BHO □□□□□□ 


_ n xm me.- 

insomnia of the city dweflec. 

In another' stoiy, a herd of cattle passa g*!* 7- ’. - ■ 

— ’ the streets in toe middle erf toe night - -jsLt. 
whole famflywakes up to see iL iSi 
is turned away bom this p ro m is fate 
r, thought when toe ddestb<fynuis^.k^^i*v •-* .... 
the bead and retncis, months lata, diatom y fmJ: ' u " r ' " 
stoned with the pastoral life. ‘ •• , 

A piece about a heavy snowfall gives CaF^ *t: r 
vmoachaiK»totransfeuretoecify,'toseehas' - • 
an intellectual Santa Qacs might- to- ahotity .* ^ ^ 
stoiy or chapter, Marcovaldo comes out ofcij .T^ad ’ 

. Technicolor movie to find toe city shroudedhr jn^ ; ' ' - : • ■*’ 

fog, blurred and disguised, as it were, Ify h^ • 

uncritical and rxsnantic im^natton. As - the. «iiT jrnrii: *' 
onfy remaining inKahitant efthe cafyduriflg (jttfiw . „ ,. • 

August, 'toe traditional month lor -vacations,! 

Marcovaldo is interviewed by a-teteynwa: 
crew. But after another interesting b«nuung£ ^patiercoulO ?*; 
the story slips away into.a sews trf Taimhfff'! ru Hei®* ... „ 
ironies- 'l • 

This may be toe- trouble with Marcovaigs : ? -jtainuK l 51 ' -- " 
and with CaMno’s work in general: If ferns - 
almost entirety an irony, but of anther Mind • 
or sdiematic kind. One. feds, in reading the 
book, a sort of fatigue in r^ard to irony, like - j 
the fatigue some of us frit wito novdsi 
sex in the ’60s. like sex, irony needs fie&.( 
bones or it beoomes just one more of^na l 
Pound's “accderaled grimaces.” . - - ■ Cj 

Calvino invents, but he does not pertovqtf;. 

His .most popular bode to America; “If.oaa 5 
Winter’s Night a Traveler consists of 10 be- j . fr * ... 
ginning s nf novels, and one is reminded of dip fA* 0 * ' 

writer to the Donald Barthdmc stay who j®0ON — ''- v^ ; 
could not do middles. For all his suppose d for i*u u-uw^c^ - •» ' 
“freedom”, of imagination, CaNino B hke'a'STktsnann ihtc* 
blocked writer wdjois forever starting bnffima ^ vrds lo OiJr- - i 1 -"*" 
books and not quite fimahtog them. ItmaybeiJ^Biio An M'l - ' rr 

sgn of our restless times. One can imagme a^a gafetins rctf -re.'?. ■ 
hterature composed exduavdyofbQtomnmlJ^Ml l c 

- toocm^lete stories and novels for people too nji^ip'm j here 
toqxrtient, or too dever, to follow anything to a ^ 

OMdurion. ■ ' to toll •itraicf.:^ 

... . • . / ; — (Mqidtog Sene: 

- Anatole Broyard is oruhe staff of The r 

'J.:*r.4jB,® ,v ™ 2 ' nl0 : ' JC w> ‘ r ' 

. ; Tjlorihc top sp- t -r. “f 
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THE FArU/.EK Be CAMS 

/WEN SQV.2- 
C5ME V.ANAGB& 

TO I70THI5. 


By Alan Truscotr . 

I F you ^ve toe South hand 
shown to toe diagram to a 
groups of experts and asked 
them what they would do as 
dealer, you would get at least 
three answers and perhaps 
four. Some would pass, feeling 
tool they had too much ride 
strength for a three bid and 
were not strong enough for a 
one bid. .Others would bid one 
heart or three hearts, and a few 
might even bid two hearts, 
making eccentric use of the 
weak two bid. 

Precision System players 
would tend to bid one heart, 
for they open more freely than 
standard bidders. On this deal. 
South bid one bean and land- 
ed to four hearts. His repeated 
heart bids suggested five, six 


and finally seven cards , to the 
suit. 

West led the A-K-10 of 
dubs, mid East gave up a 
spade. When South ruffed and 
led to toe heart ace, toe ap- 
pearance of the queen on his 
left gave him something to 
think about. He derided that it 
was a true card, thus a angle- 
ton, and laid his plans accord- 
ingly. . 

It was vital to shorten toe 
trump to the dosed hand, so 
declarer cashed (he spade aoe. 
sacrificing his king, and raffed 
a spade. He crossed to toe dia- 
mond ace and ruffed another 
spade, reducing ins tramps to 
the same length as East 

The diamond queen and toe 
diamond king left the lead to 
dummy. When the last spade 
was led. East raffed wito the 


• - .. to 4t 4-4 Eaak-. 

heart ten. South carefully ioKwkn- 
uhdemiffed with toeseven aSr for ■ : * ■ 

scored the last two bides wtit: if*® fa season . : 

the K-9 over East’s J-&. fourth tu.c c 

• ,. ■... ../-filtvo-yaiti 

• •••'•■ .. Sifaluir set j nsv. 

- ■ *}££*. -■ nishnc in j. ; '^j- 

qa ■ . V. 1 *bired the r-ic-Td 

.' OAK1042 h IwiOT, GiulX Mu,'. ? 

♦m? |||[|||] .■ !c! 

oq [|[j][|| o. JiaC-.^atilayfw yjrjs j-,c 

In j losing eff.-r: 


V«3 

♦AK10843 


|Q .V;tV: 


.-v'^JTDs. 


- SOOTH (D) 

VK976432 led. 2S- 1 1 ■■ 

' :?:■ VK a s^arJni-j 

Neiiter sSdavss vidoecal^s. TbeM . ■ 1 rrankin 

quaner 
3 

Cj'ly^W erin Wjikcr 
: feZY" a - in «c- 

ptosesofMandS 
Todd io :-park 


sossb 
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so 
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West 

2* 

Pan 
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20 
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Wealed the dubaoe. 
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Now arrange the acted letters :s 
torni the surprise answer as sug- 
gesied by me above canaon 


Print answer here: Y T j ~ HIS f Y J J 
P-'days 


'Answers tcmorrowi 

J-jR!hles- FISHY DITTO TINKLE BELFRY 
Answer Kids' clothes will slay dean much longer II 
you keep them Ihls — OFF KIDS 


WEATHER 


EUROPE 


MICH 
C F 
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AlSOTve 
Athens 
AmsJertem 
Bniretle 
Berlin 

Brussels 
Sucfisreii: 

Budeoed 
Csccnhsaen 
CKI3 Del Sol 
Cub,' IP 
E-ir.iurjn 
Florence 
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Helsinki 
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Las PBlmss 
Li soar. 
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Madrid 
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Coe Getting Back on Track for Olympics 
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By Malcolm Moran 

\r» V.iri Times Semcc 

NEW YORK — The rain was 
falling hard enough io make um- 
brellas necessary at 7:45 Friday 
morning, when Sebastian Coe went 
for his run. and the wind was strong 
enough to turn those umbrellas in- 
side ouL On a morning that was 
perfect only for rolling over and 
going back to sleep. Coe left his 
hotel room, crossed the street and 
took off on his first run in Central 
Park. 

For Coe, it was a lovely day for a 
run. 

When he awoke, unlike so many 
other mornings until toe last three 
weeks plus, there was not hing 
wrong. He felt fine. “Not fit, but 
healthy." he said. “I don’t fed I 


lectures — a 45-minute session on 
“Olympic impressions" and an 
houriong talk entitled “Evolution 
of 1:41.8 and 3:47.3." Coe is con- 
sidered an authority on those fig- 
ures: He ran 800 to 1 :4IJ5 (actualfy 
1:41.73) at Florence on June 10, 

1981. and he ran a mile to 3:47 J3 
at at Brussels on Aug. 28 of the 
same remarkable summer. No one 
has run faster at those distances. 

Coe is hoping to become an au- 
thority on lower figures and anoto- two lost years of competition, and 
er Olympi cs. He had originally he challenges the idea that the most 
considered retirement after the Los productive daysof his career would 




lQ ®jj\kys. 

Angeles Games, but those plans be behind hrm when be tarns 2HL 64-yarder 

have been dianged. Next year, af- He is malring a series of *rxxx- ^\ - 2 
ter a second Olympics andneariy ances on behalf of a series c 
two decades of competition, had country champirashtos farV 
seemed, a good time to go on to school nmnen. His schedule 
something new. A reasonable have taken tom to tiw< 

point to lerve, Coe said. and Louisiana before he toft tit ? " ««> the en j 

He has tos undergraduate degree West Coast fra: the nattonto diam^.^ „ 
in economics and social history ptonihto meet to San Dieso on • : WbSJ , ° r ‘ el d gr*aK v- 
tap Loughborough College, end gSlO , hfcft » boo!, Si 

' 0041 s 8-yard strike 
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During an NBA game Friday night at Boston Garden, Kevin McHale 

of the Celtics blocked Dan Roundfiekfs shot and then got a leg upon w “ l *b Tali asleep all the time." 
the Atlanta forward by swiping the baJL Boston triumphed, 109-102. "" 


NBA Standings 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Alidade WrltlOO 


Si-CiOMd/; f>(eo7/: t'-inir; h-hoii: o-overcwi. oc-oaniv ck»*tv r-raln; ih- 
sfteiwiri. 'ji-mn. •si-vor Ktt 


MONDAY S FORECAST — CHANNEL: Heavy. FRANKFURT: UailnUtwid 
lhewci-3. 7cnp. IJ.B (54 «1. LONDON: UiHtOBIe. Twin 1-7 IS7-RSI. MADRID: 
PortT/cWvC/.Tcme T5-10I5»-501 NEW YORK: Raw. Trrr*>.*4 146-2* I PARIS: 
/ariaclo. Tome. IUIS-4). ROME ; U nS'aWe and shower*. Temp. 14-ID (57-501. 
tel AVIV: Partly ciOudv Temp. 31-12 170-S4I ZURICH: UiKtaHe and shower*. 
Temp. :c-8 '5^-sai BANGKOK: Mist. Tema. 77-17 tai-Mt. honG kong: Fair. 
Temp. IMS ?46-J4i. MANILA: C<ovO>. Temp 30-n (B4-77I. SEOUL: Fair. T^p. 

4 4 Singapore: Thundenrormi Terns. 27-74 Cl -7S I. TOKYO: Fair 

Temp. 1T-S <S2-4li. 
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FHWrt RMulK 

BPjtori lff3. Ailanla in I D. Johnson 23. B*nL Por- 
>*h 75. Povndtield 23. E. Johnson 32). 


WauiJngioK 122. Detroit '.11 tR-jisra 28. Johns o n 
15: Tr,pucVa 11, Lolmbee- 211. 

Phllodetpti^ ttl Howiion iWTone 34. Ervin 
22: Scmsjcn X. ‘Juri Reid 345. 

Goicen State 1 Ti ire-cns 125 IJ WSBan 22. Sfiorefr 
21; william Kellogg 27, waiter*. Carter ;u. 

Dot in vl narses Cltv 96 (Asclrre a Btacrmen 
31: S. Jorwtert SL E- JohAwn Wi. 

Son Antgnlg 5XL Son Olegs '.23 (Getvln 34. Banks 
17; Pierce 3C. Cummings 14). 

Utah 114. Denver 124 ,’3cr3le»C. Griffith 27: !■*•( 
X Vondmegne ISS. 

Phoenii 120. rriccga M 'Nonce 24. Lucas 22: 
Wiggins ZL Cotter 341. 

LOS Angeles 147. New Jew T2 (AMUl-JOttW 
27. W.tkes 25; Bin!*ang T9. King 211. 

Porlkme ISO, Seattle 70 (CmY 1& Parson 14; 
5ikma 2a AiTitens. wood ID. 

Sat u rday's Resom 

New vark 94. Cevetanfl S4 (CcrtwTisftt 21. Seer- 
raw IB: Free 2S. Nwttort T5V 

Atlanta Its. Houston i09 : Allklra 25. River* 71: 
SgnBiofl 29, Bailer IT}. 

Dal la* 115. Golden State 13* lA*Hrre 26. Block- 
man 17, Short 15. Fiord 24). 

Kansas Cite 117. uran 116 IE. Johnson ZS Knight 
21 : Oanttev 3D. Grew 2SI. 

Milwaukee IC9, wostrirgton «2 I Johnson 72. M an- 
cnel 21 : Motore 71. Scoer* IE). 

Denver 107 Pnoenu lC41Vsndew#gne35.enoU« 
74; Davis, m Edwards 211. 

New Jersey 1S4. Son Oieao 152 i Birdsong 33. rttll- 
l«ms 52: Cumtmng* 17. Walton 14}. 

PgrHand ir. Seattle «4 |PBM*on 2C, Nott 14; 
Sundvold !9, V rones. K-ng 15i. 


The amouui of time from now 
until the 1984 Olympic Gaines can 
still be measured in weeks or train- 
ing periods: not in days or individ- 
ual sessions. The Olympic clock is 
ticking, but not lootoudlv. There 
seems to be enough, time for Coe to 
do what he must do to defend the 
gold medal he won in the IJSOO- 
xneter run at the Moscow Games, 
or to improve upon his silver medal 
in the 800 or io ser a standard for 
3.000. Coe has been able to ran 
consistently fast partly because he 
allows common sense to dictate 
when he should slow down. 

The illness and injuries that have 
complicated his preparations for 
toe Olympics appear to have sub- 
sided. The stress fractures in his left 
foot and his right leg. the muscle 
problems, the soreness to his back, 
the ache to bis stomach and the 
case of toxoplasmosis, a glandular 
infection, all seem to be worries of 
the past. 

At 27, Coc has a simple plan Tor 
Los Angdes. “To stay healthy." he 
said. 

He appeared at Somerset. New 
Jersey, on Friday to deliver two 



America and discover new- jazz 
dubs. . .. .-.iJv.tuV.f- 

“Where- is Ballon' Ra^T 
asked Ms father and coach, Pefer 
Coe. 

“A little tot inland, toft, 
from the water,” Ms father sskl, 
and winked. -V ^ ' 

Together, they Wfflsea^fartbc 
proper training 




will be ddkate'and the plans pw* ^ “T Scri- 

be flexible. "The toost'iipport^^ '"*%!?? lt, UtorU. ^° ul h 

fhtno tc T dnn*f wtr mnUIIEl .- L.* ‘IUIt,. ■ r*“®tPlOnsl,iw 


Coe said he may hotince 
June, andls 
. develop his 
very aware erf 
' more so than 
"iri^Dfedtneway- ... 

I law to.be caiefnl.XaStQttft 1 ^ ...iL-™,, , 

■o?-saass»'?5w5tei 

is already KmJted,A.torefttodi scar ^ 

remains to Ms toft * inapt A ^ 
minder of mqnr'-K49i>ilM :,V StiiZ 
gland. "HeU never beiabfe to ^ ; tl* n 1 defeats 

vertise w onderann .deoddntof : 

Ms father said, .rnKtsoSed-v' - . r toal $ 


Cievei*^ 
fo: three f»r«-i 
route ta a 
toe Rtowss toa 
A fourth Vcocr 
■rf: the S-i Bk 

hind Pitu&uf*; 

Confeieace Co 
One Sipr‘ 
l* »is 

'fme. whose c 
toe day mw.4^ q 

r ««W to cto 
passed Gary C 
of 55} and iai 


, Arscjrf Use 
a fumbfe bv H 

Sotuy.R 
fidi i 

yards, 

r - 2^3 

flrs| punter 


c as 


SlO 


»?3!S 


DtMh) 

Coe: Staying healthy is something to tlntdk ahnnt - 
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SPORTS 


57 of First Round 


■^aad v ' 


v ; Sy.Mifhacf Kair. 

Ato'/J^'72mer&nw» 


He did notlafida 


seoous; 



tranks;: and robe, tbitf lib. father 
, a iamrem HOT.wfcen hie beat Muhara- 

£V ait *£ 

onship. , 

Wart'-S 


^ ^ " Lany Holmes, the - un defeated 

n_: *i i 


-r . — .but he 

made anristake wheat he 

has hand$ : and taunted 

Holmes was m no mood for that 
Hegnd)bedFiazier and threw him 
into theropes. The champion mea- 
sured him with' a few jabs and then 
-Sent ift the. right that racked him 
badtwanL Frazier fd£ and as soon 


as .he was up at the count erf 8 
Holmes, resumed (he attack. 

“Fighters like that are made for 
me>” said Hohnes- “I don’t have 
any problems with fighters coming 
to me or who stand in from of me. 
Tbey’reface fighters, and yon don’t 
.drop your hands with a ™«» who 
can throw a jab 100 nnks an hour.” 

The oddsmakers, correct in be- 
fieving that dothes do not make the . 


fighter, had the 34-year-old 
Holmes a 4-1 favorite. It was the 
first time that a son of a former 
world champion challenged for a 
world title. 


Woiid- 


Cohncd .heavy 
■.r-> hs -k ; fiffist J -l?atteraf the' over- 
i matched. so&yt the former- champ 
-;■■■ W and scored aTcnodcout in. the first 
of A sdtedu faf 12 rounds-' :i . '.. 

Referee AfiDs lime stopped the 
'i«s boat at£S?.oT the mtmd after the 
~--t lija ; 23-ycar^oid 'chaUmger had been' 
'’hurt fry- p-fffrra gh t Tight -hand that. 
~‘.C- - hwn a mmirte M»Bfr 1 . 

t ‘1 ; The challenger got igr and was 
' /f 1 it. ft standing in: hrs- tawner, -taking a 
— . po andjog ; rifle ' jpjgj 
;; again mid warn' for Lane tor stop 
*■' the figta- Ana^ahother right start 

Frazier’s mouthpiece bat' of the 
z.\~ ^ ring, .(he ref era finally stepped in. 

' Frazier'jwas ‘ iajmediateiy 
^grabbed by hisiather, whoi hugged 
'•’■Htf.him, arid kgrt-repeatihg: “It’s all 
• ^'•iLdsjiright it’s all right” Holmes then 
" ^kwcsrt ovw and hu^ed them- both, 
".r.";; ^ ^The champion had waked for, Joe. 

^Frazier as a -sparring partner and 
. ' ^ui^respects the faipfly, . . 

. T ■ Seat outbyius father against the 
1; ypa^fianqjtoa after only lOjaoftaacfa- 

the^^mjos Holmes jab.^^S 
mainly backingtip, 

:• mto even a ppro x it r i ate his tethert 



• . The Associated Press- 

.VANCOUVER, British -Cctom-: 
tan-r: Sfichad Spinks knocked oat . 
Penman Oscar Rivadeneyra at 
.1*42 of die 10th round hoe 
, nigbt/to retain his ondisp 
'world fight heavyweight titles 
• SjHnfcshad.aedmllaiger-in 

trouble for nradi of 

1 5-rounder, and referee Joe Cortez 
ended- it just as . Spirits dropped 
Rivadeneyra for- the tKfrri time in 
/ the bout- Rivadeneyra, the Worid 
Baring AssodafiWs No. ]• con- 
tender, Imd never before been 
knocked down before. 

, : . Spinks stalked Ms bloody but 
game opponent the whole way. He 
began me 10th with a hard right to 
the face and then landed a left-fcft- 
right-left combination that sent the- 
Peruvian sprawling to the floor 
against die ropes.-. 

Thechaltehger got MsXeet at the 
count of eight. Spinks, throwing 
:pnnche& wildly as hewem for the 
knoduoat, finilly canght RivadeD- 
eyrtt with a right uppercut; Riva- 
deneyra shrni^d to his knees axid 


Cortez jumped in and ended things.' 
r ' It was Spinks’s seventh straight 
successful defense of the champi- 
onship he dnfrnff d 27 mcmth«t ago 
but Ms first defense of the crownhe 
consdidated nine months ago with 
a 15-round decision over Dwight 
Braxtcm. ■ 

Spinks extended his record to 24- 
0 with 17. knockouts. Rivadeneyra 
lost for the fist fine in 20 profes- 
sional fights. (AP,UP1) 

■ Thai Wins WBC Title 
. Payao Poontaratwon a split de- 
cision over Venezuelan Rafael 
Orono Sunday to take the World 
Boxing <kHtnc£l super flyweight ri- 
de, United Press International re- 
ported from Patiaya, Thailand. 

. Orooogiened strongly, but after 
the sixth, rayao striked efiecrivdy 
and scored wifi sharp left jabs. 

- Referee Zachary Gaytan and 
judge Martin Demon scored fie 
fight 116rll2, Payao; judge 
.Charles Hasset saw it 115-113. 
Orono. Payao now is 17-1, while 
Orono dropped to 30-3. . 


Whether Frazier was fighting for 
an official ride was moot. Although 
Holmes has been the WBC champi- 
on for five and a half yearn, the 
organization refused to sanction 
the bout asce Frazier was not one 
of its top ten challengers. He was 
ranked No. il by the WBC. 

Kit it is traditional that the 
heavyweight champion —the gen- 
eral public accepts Holmes as just 
that — always risks Ms ride when 
be stms in a ring. 

Holmes weighed in at a soft 219 
pounds. Frazier was a frail-looking 
200. Holmes, who entered the fight 
wifi a 44-0 record and 31 knock- 
outs, earned $25 mzDioa for what 
in effect was his 17th title defense. 
Frazier. 1(H) in a career interrupted 
17 months because of viral hepati- 


1/ be holds to (hat statement, 
there will be no mandatory defense 
against Greg Page (Holmes has 
signed for fie fight but is unhappy 
with the money offered him). If he 
fails to fight Page, the WBC may 
announce at its an nual convention 
here next month that fie top- 
ranked Page will meet Tun Wither- 
spoon, fie No. 2 contender, for fie 
title. 


tis, got $700,000. 
Hoi 


dimes said on Saturday he was 
“semirerired” and that only a meet- 
ing with Genie Coetzee would 
maVi- him fight a gain 

“There win not be any more 
fights for Lany Holmes. I am re- 
tire if that fight does not come off. 
Genie Coetzee will override any- 
thing 1 want to do.” 

Holmes, undefeated in 45 fights 
wifi 32 knockouts, is considered 
among the best heavyweights ever. 
If a bout wifi Coetzee. fie South 
African who holds the Worid Box- 
ing Association title, does not ma- 
terialize by March, Holmes said, 
“TO quit.” 


A Coetzee fight could earn 
Holmes S5 million to S10 million. 

Before Friday’s fight. Holmes 
and Frazier had adjoining dressing 
rooms, and through fie thin walls 
Holmes said he could bear fie Fra- 
zier clan disparaging him. Holmes 
obviously does not believe in spar- 
ing fie rod when punishing a disre- 
spectful child. 

But he was more soothing at Sat- 
urday’s news conference. “Take 
your time,” Hohnes told Frazier. “I 
waited until Muhammad Ali and 
your father and George Foreman 
were out of the picture before I 
made my move. You’ve got lots of 
time. Greg Page is over the hill 
already. Coetzee, he’s going in his 
next fight; and anyway, every tim e 
be hits something his hand falls 
off.” 


“1 would say from last night, I 
would take the champ’s advice,” 
said Joe Frazier, although the 39- 
year-old former champ said he had 
“no regrets at all’’ about having 
matched his son with Holmes. 
“What happened could happen to 
anybody, he said. “We don’t have 
no excuses. We just didn't plan for 
that right hand.” 



Unad Pros Iraarrcrand 

Larry Holmes, pounding away at Marvis Fraser just before Friday night's bout was stopped. 
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Riggins, Theismann 



~ ’** ' - Cayittfiy Our Staff Fnm' Dupadta . 

i. -1^ WASHINGTON — John Rig- 

- Vagins rushed for two touchdowns 

- : _ —-.and Joe Th eismann threw soaring: 

- ;' r ‘'passes of75 yards to ChaiiieBrown 
.' -T^and 17 yaras io Art Marik as the 

. -~7*W .nli tngln ti BhIAhk a 

: -‘-"-7328-24 National Footb^^League 
-• victory ovrr Philadelphia here Sun- 

'’day. . f.: . / . 

With their sixth straight tri- 
- -., . unqfi, the defending Super Btiwl 
champions clinched, a spot in the 
playoffs, moving into a tie with 11- 
2 Dallas for lhe . top -spot in the 


' New Yariraared an its first five 
possessions of riie second half to 
said the ^upots to that second 
straightloss and a 6-7 record. .. 

New England lied the scoreafter 
Preston Brown fumbled the. sec- 

nniUntflriAn ff aridKdfll Let IO- 

. covered for the Pats on' the New 
Yorit 27: With rookie goarterback 
•Tony Eason making Wfirst start 
xn place of die injured Steve Gro- 
; gan. New En^and moved to ^ the 14 
‘ and SteinCort hft from 33 yards. 


nlHoumjcp 


National CooferenoeEastem Kvt 
j km. A seventh consecutive; loss' 


,v Bears 13, 49m 3 
7 In Chicago, Bob Thomas kicked 
two field goals, Jim - McMahan 
threw it toudhdown pass to Dennis . 
McSimxai ; arid - the Chicago de- 
fense shut down San Francisco’s 
stiminated -tte 4-9 Eagles fitan pasang attack to bad AeBearstoa 
atayoffcomeritioiL • _ V 77 - 

1 SZfir' 99 yanb; he : Thomas Bdced^* 29-yaid field 
has 1,0® forihe season^ bettering r: . goaLinihefintquarteraiidadaeda 
1.000 for fie fo^finTfijS- 23-yardcr m fie fimL McMahon 
career. Hi^ two-yard scoring runs br^a^3tk_wifia4^bomb 
in the first half set a newlttgue to McKmnoiLm the second period 


standard of-21 ty rudnngm aseft--f -Lob^ qjiarteritack Joe Moo- 




son. He had shared the record of 19. 
with Em Taylor, Chuck Muririe 
and Earl Cht^pb^.' ' 1 .. . ^ 
Theismann completed 16 of 26 
passes on the day for 248 yards and 
two touchdowns, hi a losing effort. 


tana was pressured 
the Bears 'stopped thel 
NFL offensive team from scoring a 
touchdown far the- first time in 
iriare than two years. The lane 49tx 
score came on a 24-yard fidd goal 



Nebraska, Texas Finish Seasons Unbeaten 

Navy Crashes Army, 42-13; Boston College Rallies to Defeat Alabama, 20-13 


Napoleon McCaOum cruises 
thri; McGaBum rushed for 1 


.. Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

-| NORMAN. Oklahoma — Top- 
rapked Nebraska and No. 2 Texas 
both had to rally to complete unde- 
feated regular college seasons Sat- 
urday. 

Nebraska (12-0) withstood a 
last-gasp Oklahoma drive fiat 
stalled on fie Corahusker 2-yard 
line before winning, 28-21. behind 
fie 205 yards rushing of Mike Ro- . 
zier. Texas A&M led, 13-0, in the 
first half before third-string quar- 
terback Rick Mclvor threw four 
touchdown passes to give Texas 
(1 1-0) a 45-13 victory. 

College football’s national 
championship probably will be de- 
cided either in the Orange Bowl or 
the Cotton Bowl on Jan. 2. Nebras- 
ka plays Miami (HM) in fie Or- 
ange Bowl and Texas takes on 
-Gecsgiaf^Y^I) imheCrinorrBowt- 
•If 'the fop" two teams should lose 
their bowl games, the national title 
could go to either 9-1 Auburn, 
which plays Michigan in the Sugar 
Bowl, or 10-1 Illinois, which plays 
UCLA in the Rose Bowl 
Nebraska scored two touch- 


the third quarter to beat Oklaho- 
ma. A 62-yard run by Rozier set up 
Turner GDI’s 1 -yard quarterback 
sneak to tie fie score, 21-21, and 
fullback Mark ScbeOen ran 17 
yards for the winnin g TD with 35 
seconds left in fie quarter. 

Nebraska's attempt to pad its 
lead ended wifi a missed field goal 
late in the fourth quarter, giving fie 
Sooners a last chaocc at an upset. 


U.S. COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


yards in Navy’s 42-13 rout downs in fie final 5 l A minutes of 


WALK CONFERENCE 


. Ron Joworalri was 19 of 36 for 333 byJEUy Werschmgm fie first qriar-. 


ter.. 


yards and 3 TDs. 

The Redskins led, 28-21, at fie 

goal from Tony ^rankSn midway 

- through the third, quarter. • 'to leadTi 

i Jeta 26, Patriots 3 
!; In New Yodc, Wesley Walko, 

/who had not caught a touchdown 
pass ia nine weds, hauled »a seo- 
ond-half scoring passes <rf 64 . and 8 
yards from RknardTodd to roaric 
,fie Jets to a-26-3 rout of New 
Fjgland. Pai Leahy added .fidd 


HI’S 


of 18, 34, 35 and 19 yrndsfot 
6-7 New Ycri; -which won for fie 
second trine in six days. 

Walker caught in bis 64-yarder 
four plays.afterthe Patriots ned fie 
.' score, 3-3, on Fred JRemforfs 33- 
yard field goal.. He raced past cot- 
r uerback Raymond Cfaybprn. 
-pulled in fie ball at the New Eh- 
.. gland 20 arid sped into the end* ens. 
awe. 

■ Leahy added two fidd goals in 
-..''the find period, to boost New 
York’s lead to 16-3, and fie Jets 
put the game away 2:20 into the. 

_ . (mat - “ 

" tp Walker. 


. ‘ Buccaneers 33, CMem 24 •. 

In Tanya. Fkmda.Jack'nioriqj- 
son threw four touchdown passes 
Bay to its second 
victory of fie year, 33#4 <jver 
Houston. The Buccaneers are 2-11; 
fie ODas fdl to 1-12, worst to the 
league. 

Tr ailing 12-3 at fie half, Hous- 
ton dosed to 12-10 on a 81-yarf 
kickoff return by Steve Brown to. 
the Tanq« 8 and a 1-yard touch-.' 
town by Eari Campbefl five pips 
into the fluid quarter. 

But Thompson hit Kevin House 
cm a 41-yard^ TDover the xniddle to 
make it 19-10 and defensive 'end 
Booker Reece intercepted anOtiver 
Luck pass antf returned it 10 yards 
to the Oiler 13, setting set up a 4- 
^rfl toudtdown rim by James Ow- 
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Adorns Division 



Boston 

M 

6 


38 

W7 

70 

Buffalo 

' 13 

8 

a 

29 

92 

as 

Quebec' 

12 

» 

3 

27 

123 

96 

Montreal 

11 

11 

1 

23 

95 

91 

iwrwa 

9 

10 

2 

20 

7t. 

82 


NHL Standings 


CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Harris Dtvtekn 

11 * 3 25 W no 
Z 22 a* in 
2 » M. 84 
2 22 182 lit 
2 28 . It ft 
Snvtta DtvfflM 

Edmonton if 4 2 40 151 182 

Cotoerv 10 f 8 M 84 fl 

Voncouvar 10 12 1 ,21. ff 100 


Mtamtoto 
CMcooo 
DctroO ' 
Toronto 
SL Louis 


10 12 
10 10 
10 12 
t 12 


Los Angelas 7 12 J It ft 110 

Winnipeg 4 14 3 15 fl 115 

Fridays Rimfttx 

Buffalo 5, Chicago 2 (Tucker (II. Romsev 
(31. Hensley 111 I. Ps r rgo u lt (151. Tucker 13); 
Marsh (3). Gardner 111). 

washlnglon 3. N.V. Rangers 1 (Currie <21. 
Corpentor (4). Gustofsson (10); Pavelldi 
(t». 

Detroit & Plthturgh 2 (BoMrey IB). Yar- 
man (4), Lambert (ll.Duouay (7).Kislo (7); 
Kstae OIL Fleckhart (7». 

Edmonton l Mbmesata 2 (Grotzkv (79>, 
Lumlev (5); Bellows 112). McCarthy (111). 
Satordayt Resutti 

Bason 6. New Jersey 2 (OXannell (7). 
AUddlton (12). Atarfcwart (7). Pederson 1 101. 
Fergus Oil. Bourque (U); Ludvig (0) Mac- 
AMI fan (2)). 

N.Y. Islanders 9. Chicago 3 (Tone! 1 1 2 (I). 
Guiles (A).Baosv3 (30). B. Sutter (13). Gilbert 
(5), TrotMer (13); D. Wilson (4). Savant 2 
(«fl>. 


Quebec 1 Buttoto 2 (Slefaher (»>, Goulet 2 
(13); Tucker (41. Hausley 02)1. 

Washington & Montreal 2 (Currie (31. Car- 
penter 2 (H.Geutd 2 (t) ; Walter (t>. Robinson 
(42 J. 

Hartford 4. N.Y. Rangers 3 OT ITuroeon 
(10), Johnson (7). Crawford (I), Stoughton 
<121; Regers (II), Larouche (16). Hcdberg 
( 111 ). 

Phlfadetahla i Vancouver 4 (Howe (4), 
MacLeish (51. Propp (10). Poulin (7),5mier 
(7) ; Smyl 2 (9), Sneosts (I). Sundstrom ill)). 

Oetralt7. Pittsburgh 4 (Lambert <2),Ogrod- 
niefc 2 (14), B. Smith (1), BokHrov (f). Larson 
(4). Memo (tl; Buliev (3). Taylor HO), Bul- 
lard 2 (14||. 

Minnesota 7. Toronto 6 OT (MacAdam (5), 
Maruk 2 (71. Maxwell (6). Broten 3 (11); 
Dooust (tl.Gfaaras (4). Anderson 2 (131. Har- 
ris (51. AAcCourt (11)1. 

SL Louts A Edmonton 6 (Sutler (BI.Dore (3). 
TurabuU 2 (U). Hlckev (4) , Bathweimi . Mul- 
len (7), Glbnour (5); Kurrl (2S). Pouzar (4). 
Messier 2 (f). Jackson 2 (51). 

Calgary A Los Angeles 1 (Beers (14). Nils- 
son (9). Hindu xu tit (51. McDonald { 14) : Ow- 
ner (21). 


threw 


Kriek Is Winner 


Browns 41, Cotta 23 
In Oevdand, Brian Spe 
for three firat-half touchdowns ea 
route to a 313-yaxdp«formanccas 

the Browns bat Baltimore, 41-23. 
A fourth victory in five games and 
left the 8-5 Browns one game be- 
hind Pittsburgh in the American 
Conference Central Division. .... 

One of ape’s TD passes was a 
66-yarder to tight endOzzie New- 


••••■ •' : 

.* V, • 


InS. AfricanOpen 

United Press huemamd receiver in dub history. Hie sur- 

passed Guy O^lins’scarecr total 


United Press 

JOHANNESBURG — Ameri- 

- can Johan Kriek won tire South 

- "African Open tennis duunpumship 
■ Sunday by finding his form in the 

- vdanal two sets and edging unseeded 
--."■Colin Dowdesweil oT ftitain, 6-4, 

- c44, 1-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

- • The No. 6 seed’s aggressive play 
-and strong serving — — despite 13 

double touts — was the kqr. Dow- 
. 'dcsweBVweak first service was 
; . tardy a weapon, hut he kept Kriek 
; on fie iun . with skiTlf ui voUeying 
finesse. 

knocked out 
of 


of. 331 and Iris own single-season 
mark of 69. 


- Saints 17, VSdnga 16 
hi. New Oricans, Wayne Wil- 
son’s touchdown dives of 2 and l 
yards, both set np by Ken Stabler : 
passes, cairied the Samis to a 17-16 
victory' over Minnesota. . 

New Orieans tnmovezs ted to aQ 
but three of fie Viking points* and 
a finable by Hokie Gqan finable 
Minnesota a chance to win. 
Benny Ricardo, who had 



Oklahoma drove into Comhusker 
territory, the big play coming on a 
Dan Bradley-Derrick Shepard pass 
that moved the ball to the 1 1. 

Earl Johnson carried 9 yards to 
fie 2 on first down, but fie Sooners 
were moved back 5 yards by an 
offside penalty. Bradley threw an 
lincompletion on -third down- and - 
comerbaek Neil Harris knocked 
away his pass to Buster Rhymes on 
Oklahoma's final offensive play. 

Schell en also scored on Nebras- 
ka’s first possession of the game, on 
a 7-yard run. Rozier had scored on 
a 3-yani run wifi 42 seconds left in 
fie first half. 

Oklahoma scored on a 39-yard 
run by Spencer Tillman in the 
opening period for a 7-7 lie and 
Rhymes caught a 73-yard touch- 
down pass from Bradley to put fie 
Sooners in front in the second 
quarter. Oklahoma broke a 14-14 
tie on an 18-yard TD run by Till- 
man in fie third quarter. 

Nebraska became fie first team 
in history to score 600 points in one 
year. The Cornhuskers' 624 points 
surpassed the 560 scored by 
Brigham Young in a 12-game 1980 
schedule. 

Rozier’s 205 yards enabled him 
to become only fie second runner 
in NCAA history to rush for 2,000 
yards in one season. He has 2.148 
yards; Marcus Allen of Southern 
California set fie record with 2,342 
in 1981. 

In College Station, Texas, Mcl- 
vor replaced Rob MoerschcII in the 
second quarter and threw touch- 
down passes of 12 yards to Bill Roy 
Bryant and 13 yards to Brent Du- 
ll on in the final 1:36 of fie half to 
turn fie 13-0 deficit into a 14-13 
advantage. 

Texas, which won the Southwest 
Conference title outright for fie 
first time since 1977. scored 31 
points in the third quarter, during 
which Mclvor hit Kevin Epps on 


TD passes of 33 and 60 yards. Mcl- 
vor had completed only three 
passes all season going into the 
game and was listed as doubtful 
wifi a sore back. 

In games played Friday. Navy 
rolled over Army while Boston Col- 
lege rallied to defeat Alabama. 

Navy 42, Army 13 

In Pasadena, California. Eric 
Wallace scored cm a 95-yard return 
on fie opening kickoff and Napo- 
leon McCall um rushed for 182 
yards as Navy buried Army, 42-13. 
The 84th renewal of the rivalry was 
played for fie first lime on the 
West Coast; fie entire student bod- 
ies of each academy, totaling about 
9.000. were airlifted to fie Rose 
BowL 

After Wallace's opener. Navy 
ran up two more TDs before fie 
game -was four minutes old. Fol- 
lowing a fumble recovery on fie 
Army 14. McCall um. who carried 
30 times on fie day. tallied on a 14- 
yard run. Then Steve Brady inter- 
cepted a Rob Healy pass and re- 
turned it 65 yards for a score wifi 
3:57 gone. 

The opening kickoff return came 
after McCall um caught the ball at 
the Navy five-yard line, ran it to fie 
1 1 and handed off to Wallace, who 
scooted down the left sideline all 
fie way to fie Army end zone. 

Navy’s defense held Anny to 85 
yards on the ground and 180 yards 
in passing 

Navy finished fie year at 3-8, 
while Army — which has not beat- 
en the Midshipmen since 1977 — 
was 2-9. 

Boston College 3). Alabama 13 

In Foxboro, Massachusetts. Bob 
Biestek caught a 5-yard touchdown 
pass and ran for a 3-yard score 
within 83 seconds after Alabama 
lost two fumbles late in (he fourth 
quarter, as Boston College rallied 
for a 20-13 victory. 

Alabama linebacker Anthony 
Smiley had broken a 6-6 halftime 
tie by returning a blocked punt 58 
yards for a touchdown wifi 4:20 
left in the third quarter. But fie 9-2 
Eagles began their comeback when 
David Thomas recovered a Tumble 
by Kerry Goode at fie Alabama 35 
wifi 8:42 left to play. Five running 


The entire first half was played 
in a lashing rain, and most of the. 
third quarter took place during a 
power outage. 

SMU 34, Houston 12 

In Tokyo on Sunday, quarter- 
back Lance Mcllhenny’s two 
touchdown passes led Southern 
Methodist to a 34-12 rout of Hous- 
ton in fie seventh annual Mime 
Bowl. SMU built up a 24-6 half- 
time lead and was never threatened 
by fie outgunned Cougars. 

McHhenny became fie winnin- 
gest quarterback in Southwest 
Conference history, finishing his 
career as a starter at 34-4-1 . The old 
record erf 33 career victories was 
held by Bobby Layne. who played 
for Texas from -47. 

Georgia 27, Georgia Tech 24 
' In Atlanta on Saturday, quarter- 
back John Lastmger ran for one 
touchdown and passed for another 
as Georgia held on to beat George 
Tech, 27-24. Las linger scored on a 
6-yard run in the first quarter and 
broke a 17-17 tie late in fie third 
quarter when he threw a 4-yard TD 
pass to Kevin Harris. 

Arkansas 16, Texas Tech 13 

In Lubbock. Texas, quarterback 
Brad Taylor guided Arkansas 77 
yards to a fourth-quarter touch- 
down fiat carried fie Razorbacks 
to a 16-13 victory over Texas Tech. 
Taylor hit flanker Mark Mistier 
with clutch passes of 10 and II 
yards and completed an 1 1-yarder 
io Donnie Centers in the drive, 
capped bv Carl Miller's one-yard 
run. Miller scored wifi 4:29 to 
play. 

Tennessee 34. Vanderbilt 24 

In Knoxville. Tennessee, tail- 
back Johnnie Jones ran for 248 
yards in leading Tennessee to a 34- 
24 victory over Vanderbilt. Jones, 
who rushed for 1,116 yards this 
season, become the Volunteers* all- 
time single-season leader. Jones ran 
41 yards for a second-quarter 
touchdown and 70 yards to score 
early in fie final period. 


plays set up Doug Fluue’s pass to 
touchdown. 


College Football Scores 


rnursoav 

Alabama sr. 13. TusVeoro 3 
Louisiana Si. 70. Tulans 1 
Memphis St. 45, Louisville 7 
Frldcv 

Navy 43, Army 13 
Boston Calleee an. Alabama 13 
Long Beocti St. s. Utah SI. 3 
Safurtcnr 
Arizona 17. Arizona St. 15 
Arkansas 16. Texas Tech 13 
Georota 37. Georgia Tecti IA 
Gramblme 9L Southern 10 
Naoraska 28. Oklahoma 21 
Tennessee 34. Vanderbilt 34 
Texas 45. Texas A4M 13 
Sunday 

SMU 34, Houston 19 


Biestek and the tying 
Brian Waldron, who had missed 
five of his last seven extra-point 
attempts, connected to tie the 
score, 13-13 wifi 6:29 logo. 

On Alabama's next offensive 
play, Ricky Moore fumbled and 
Steve Lubiscfaer recovered at the 
Crimson Tide 34. Two running 
plays and a 16-yard pass from Flu- 
tie to Brian Brennan moved fie ball 
to the 3. Biestek barged over right 
tackle for fie game-winner 5:06 re- 
maining. 


Arizona 17, Arizona St. 15 
In Tempe. Arizona. Max Zende- 
jas kicked a 45-yard Held goal on 
fie game's final play to give Arizo- 
na a 17-15 upset victory over Arizo- ■ 
na Slate. Quarterback Todd Hons 
had thrown a 2 1 -yard fourth-quar- 
ter touchdown pass to Mike Craw- 
ford and Luis Zendejas, Max's 
brother, had kicked three field 
goals for a 15-14 Sun DeviJ lead 
with 13:18 remaining. But wifi 
4:44 left, fie Wildcats engineered a 
nine-play drive from their 37-yard 
line; fie ban was at ASU 28 with 
three seconds to go when Arizona 
called time out to set up fie field 
goal. (AP. UPI ) 


Umad itoa u w noxona 

With goafie Grant Fnhr making the save and Don Jackson making sure there was no foflow- 
np sh^ Minnesota's Dino Occareffi was effectively wrapped up during Frida}’ night's first 
period. A goalby Wayne Gretzky midway through the final period gave Edmonton a 2-2 tie. 


Transition 


any wca 

kicked fidd goals of 31, 27 and 32 ' ' - _ . _ _____ 

Judge Rules for NFL Player in Labor Case 


, . — No. 7 seed Vitos ' Wflson’s*2-yard nm late in the. 

United States, 6-2, quarter followed Stabler 1 ' 

passes of 17 yards to B^cneGood- 

jow and 12 yards to Jeff Grofi. 
Wilson’s 1-yard phmge 2:16 into 

the fourth quarter gave the Saints a 

17-13 lead, coming after Stabler 
and Goodtow hooked np on a 26- 
yard pass to the Vilqng 9-yard hue. 
New Orleans also scored on 


*0, Htoaecf Saturdays semifinal 
r- Stdxsr 'Kriek, meanwhile, was 
. ■:/ iSPtochimV Brxy.ilian CassiO 


* tafe&ris Jordan 


• ;;? • *3$* ‘of : Britain defeated 
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Brenner. The drive and produced la 
!0-l0 halftime tie. (UP*. AP) 


- - -The Associated Press 

.. Washington — in a ruling 

with broad implications for future 
relations between players and club 
owners, .a federal law judge has 
held .that the- National Football 
League Seattle Seahawks unlawful- 
ly cut wide recover Sam McCollum 
in September 1982 because of his 
union activities. 

Bernard Ries, a National Labor 
Relations Board administrative law 
judge, ordered the team to reinstate 
McCnBtmj at foil back pay. Noting 
that McCuDum subsequently was 
picked up by the Minnesota Vi- 


krags, the judge ordered Seattle to 
reimburse the player for any costs 
he incurred in moving to Minne- 
apolis. 

The 61-page deciaon was re- 
leased late Friday by the NLRB. 

The NRLB noted that the Sea- 
hawks may appeal the order. 

McCuDum, Seattle’s NFL Play- 
os Association representative, was 


released on SepL 7, 1982, just be- 
fore the start ot the regular 


: the regular season, 
which later was interrupted by a- 


Tbejudge said he was persuaded 
that the NLRB’s general counsel 
“has demonstrated that the release 
of McGill um was prompted at 
least in pan, and very probably 
significantly, by his activities on 
behalf of the union.” 

The decision in effect imphe 
that the burden of proof will beoa 
nfrib owners to support claims that 
a player was cut for reasons other 


two-month players’ strike. He was 
>y the Vfltings four days 


than union activity. Section 8 of the 
»5 


picked up by 
later. 


NLRB Act of 1935 makes it illegal 
for management to discriminate 
against an employee because of 
union invoJvanenL 


BASEBALL 
Amerfoon Loogue 

SEATTLE— Norttod Ben Hines hitting In- 
structor end Vcxta Pinson minor-league tut- 
ting Instructor. 

FOOTBALL 

NattoHt Football League 

LA. RAMS— Placed Gordon janes, wide re- 
ceiver, on the Inlured-reserve HsL 

NEW ENGLAND— Reactivated Steve Nel- 
son. Ilnetxiclcer. Cut Joan Gillen, linebacker, 
jolted States Football League 

NEW JERSEY— Sloned Kerry Justin, cor- 
nerback, la a tour-year contract. 

SAN ANTONIO- Named Larv r.irfiarlch 
offensive coordinator. 

HOCKEY 

DETROIT— Reenlled Joe Paterson, left 
wine, end Brad Smith, rfaht wlno. from Adi- 
rondack ot the American Hecirev Leooue. 
Sent Jody Cage, rfaht whig. Io Adirondack. 

NEW JERSEY— Recalled Yvon Voutour, 
forward. Iran Moine at the American Hockey 
League. 

N.Y. ISLANDERS— Signed Rotand Meion- 
Hsa goal lender, to a mol ll- veer contract. 

QUEBEC— Extended the contract of Mi- 
chel Bergeron, epoch, 

COLLEGE 

MISSISSIPPI STATE— Named Charles 
Scott athtoflc director. 


Use of Pesticide at Florida Golf Clubs 
Raises Some Handicaps at 19th Hole 


Untied Press International 

DELAND. Florida — Life at central Florida’s posh country dubs 
bas changed rapidly wifi the discovery that a cancer-causing pesti- 
cide, EDB. had beat used to preserve their greens and fairways. 

The DeLand Golf and Country Club used EDB only once on its 
fairways, but that was enough to contaminate at least one of the club’s 
wells. Now at fie 60-year-old clubhouse, hand-lettered signs on the 
water fountains wain “Do Not Drink” and drinks at the bar are 
mixed strictly with bottled water. Because there is no clean water to 
wash dishes, food is served on paper plates. Drinks are served in' 
throwaway cups, and retired business executives cut their filets with 
plastic knives. 

“It was the first lime we’d ever used it [EDBJ.” said Jay Under- 
wood. fie club's president. “We were told it was an effective way of 
con ironing insects. There wasn’t supposed to be any problem.'' 

The dub is one of dozens of Florida courses that used ethylise 
dibromide, a now-banned peslidde. to keep worms from destroying 
the greens. 

When health officials in the Tampa area began to investigate EDB 
use last week, they learned that dozens of local country dubs had used 
it on their courses for years, although none came forward in the 
months since the chemical has been in the spotlight. 

“I guess maybe if I had been using something that turned out to be 
endangering other people." said a health department spokeswoman. 
“I’m not certain I would be eager to volunteer fiat information." 
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Hellos and Goodbytes Ke 7 West: ^ 'Conchs’ Are Uneasy AnAcademyofDeadBsh 
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By William S afire 

W ASHINGTON — jMoy/ 
That was the word Alexander 
Graham Bell chose to be the saluta- 
tion for his telephone calls. That 
nautical variant of Hey! did not 
catch on with landlubbers or 
phonelubbers; most telephonists 
experimenting with the new device 
preferred the more conversational 
Hello-, thus. Ahoy! became AT&Ts 
first divestiture. 

Today we are searching for a 
salutation that befits a new form of 
communication. Old-fashioned 
“physical" mail — letters that fold 
into envelopes, postcards that have 
to be schlepped on human backs, 
even messages written on those 
pink “While you were out" pads — 
is obsolescent. 

Because these machines are in 
the word-process of revolutionizing 
mail, language must adapt. We 
must remember who is in charge: 
Language comes first; the method 
of communication comes second. 
With that firmly understood, we 
can cave in gracefully to the de- 
mands of electronic mail. 


“Most electronic mail systems 
automatically provide some sort of 
heading for you." explains Richard 
Wiggins, a systems analyst at 
Michigan Stale University’s com- 
puter lab. “If I were to send a 
message to you over the mail sys- 
tem program I wrote, it might begin 
like this: 7 Message from: Richard 
Wiggins i Date. Hour. Minute. Sec- 
ond.) Lines-22 Seen. Re: Your col- 
umn on electronic etiquette Mr. Sa- 
fire:" 

That's brisk and businesslike. 1 
suppose, but it makes me feel like a 
cipher, especially since the closing 
includes a “prompt" of reply / ig- 
nore / delete / output telling me to 
reply to the current message, skip it 
and feel guilty, delete it from my 
mailbox, or to out my put whatev- 
er that means. 


“Thus, the message is surround- 
ed by a system-supplied header at 
the "beginning." writes Wiggins, 
“and a system query at the end. 
Still, people often do choose to sup- 
ply their own greetings and 'signa- 
tures.' In my example message 
above, i chose to include Mr. Sa- 
fire: as a sort of salutation. The 
type of salutation varies from user 
to user. Some people begin mes- 
sages with Hi there, and others may 
put in the word Greetings.’' 

Not Dear. A/v Dear, or Dearest. 


because electronic mail is — at 
least in its embryonic stage — less 
formal than a letter. It is more akin 
to an interoffice memo or a friendly 
telephone call, and you do not be- 
gin those with Dear unless you 
want to stimulate gossip at the wa- 
ter cooler. 

Do computer manufacturers and 
software creators feel the need for 
social graces in messages? Evident- 
ly so; user-friendliness is the jargon 
for the way to take the hard, me- 
chanical edge off communication 
between and among people and 
machines. “I lend to say Hello" 
writes Peter McWilliams, author of 
“The Word Processing Book." Her- 
bert Cooper of Queens Village, 
New York, goes further; “I feel 
electronic mail should be treated 
just like 'analogue mail.’ “I always 
start my messages Dear So-and-so 
and end them Lave, Herb." 

Barry Fellman of Miami dis- 
agrees: “Since electronic mail is 
different from the stuff we’ve had 
before, I don’t see why we should 
stick with the old rules of etiquette. 
Electronic mail should open with a 
greetbyte and close with a good- 
byte." Perusing this old-fashioned 
mail about the newfangled mail, I 
can conclude: 

( 1 ) Dear will noL make the transi- 
tion from paper to screen. 

(2) Ahoy! is not a suitable substi- 
tute. 

(3) Neglect of any personal salu- 
tation makes people feel uncom- 
fortable, and a salutation will 
emerge. 

(4) Hi there ! will not do for a 
rising tycoon, though it may suffice 
for a kid breaking into our early- 
warning radar system. 

(5) Hello is nice, especially if con- 
nected to a first name, but is proba- 
bly too closely identified with tele- 
phone communication. 

(6) The leading salutation at the 
moment is the use of a first name at 
the start of the body of the mes- 
sage. following the formal name at 
the top of the address. Wise parents 
will stop naming children Bill or 
Mary and will choose Ebenezer or 
Abigail, setting them apart Tram all 
the other potential recipients. 

How to conclude? Thirty, writes 
the old newshand. Lave, writes 
Herb. Off. snorts a computer tech- 
nician. Nothing, writes a man from 
IBM. My own preference: REPLY 
/ IGNORE / DESTROY. 

New York Tunes Serrue 


By J. Russell King 

New York Times Senior 




K EY WEST, Florida — The sometimes 
uneasy coexistence of homosexuals and 


JV uneasy coexistence of homosexuals and 
heterosexuals in this island town of 25.000 
people was thrust into spotlight by the may- 
oral campaign that ended this month. 

City Commissioner Richard A. Heyman. 
the 48-year-old owner of an art gallery, ran 
against forma County Commissioner Rich- 
ard A Kerr. 47, an electrical contractor and 
restaurant owner. 

Kerr is a “Conch," a native of this isolated 
island, which was settled ova the last 150 
years by pioneers who came to fish or to make 
cigars or to profit from the misfortune of 
sailors who were unsuccessful in navigating 
the treacherous coral reefs between the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. He is a 
heterosexual. 

Heyman, a relative newcomer, moved here 
10 years ago from Toledo. Ohio, to become a 
part of the artistic and literary colony that 
has flourished here for decades. He is" a ho- 
mosexual. 



By Charles HiUinger 

Lot Angela Tuna Service , 


S AN FRANCISCO. — If you 
have ever wanted to borrow a 
dead fish, the place to look is the 
130-ycar-old California Academy 
of Sciences here in Golden Gate 
Fkzk. If you have the credentials, 
they will even mail one to you. , 
The. academy has a gymnaaurii- 
sized ichthyology department that 
houses more than 14 million spe& 
mens of fish preserved in bottles 
stored from floor to ceiling. 

There are “pickled" fish here 
from oceans, lakes and rivers 
throughout the world, from all the 
continents, from all the seas. It is 
one of -the most comprehensive col- 
lections in the world, ami some, of 
the gp^TTuiy; date from the 1800s. 

. Nearly all of the world’s approxi- 
mately 300 research' ichthyologists 
have visited the kb at one time or 
another, some coming from as far 
away as the Soviet Union, China, 
T flHm and Australia. 

They come to take fish in bottles . 
off -shelves, - much as a scholar 
would withdraw books from the 
library for a research project. 

Often, ichthyologists write xo- the 
California Academy of Sciences 
applying for the loan of a single 
fish, or several fish, sometimes for 
as many as 100 fish. 

“Most of the loans are short- 
term, for six months to two years, 
but some of our fish' have been on 
loan for as long as 35 years,” said 
W illiam N. 'Eschmeyer, curator of 
the department of ichthyology. 




He is also the new mayor. Kerr’s advertis- 
ing in the final days of the campaign sought 
to attribute to Heyman a desire to turn Key- 
West into an “obscene playground.” But a 
“live and let live attitude^ 1 is said to pervade 
this diverse community, and the appeal to 
anti-homosexual sentiment failed: Heyman 
got 3,775 votes. 53 percent or the total. 

“I'm not gay, and I voted for Richard 
Heyman.” said Carolyn Terrell, who sells real 
estate and has lived here seven years. “Most 
of the straight people I know voted for him. It 
wasn’L a vole for a gay mayor; it was a vote 
for good government.” 

Heyman. who did not campaign as a ho- 
mosexual rights candidate, also played down 
the importance of his sexual preference. He 
said his victory was an indication that people 
“want good government in Key West, an end 
to the cronyism and favoritism” that he and 
his supporters say has influenced local gov- 
ernment here in the past. 

But some people who supported Kerr said 
they reared the effects of electing a homosex- 
ual mayor, no matter what his politics. 

“A lot of people are really scared," Kerr 
said of the election results. “I've got nothing 
against gays, don’t get me wrong. There are 
some fine gay people here who contribute to 
the community. But if we get a big influx of 
gays in here, some people are going to leave, 
people with small children and alL" 

Some who saw this election as fundamen- 
tally a I ocals- versus -outsiders contest labeled 
it the Conchs' last stand. 



Mint Cattfenm/rh* Nw Ytort 11 

Albert Kee, a native-born “Conch,” fishing for red snapper. 


is partly a result of the influx of more affluent 
newcomers, whose arrival has led to higher 
property values and higher taxes in an al- 
ready expensive dry. 

The ti tie of Conch is one to which Kot can 
lay strong claim; he was born here and his 
family goes back six generations. But there is 
dispute about jost who is a Conch and who is 
noL Some apply the term only to descendants 
of the first seders. Cockney Englishmen who 
came here by way of the B ahamas in the early 
1800s. But the definition has been broadened, 
and it now more or less coven anyone who 
was bom here. 


Keys. “I beard about that, " Kee says. “But it 
won’t work. They won't grow when you pen 
them up. No, the conch’s sot coming bade." 

One thing that is coming back, as it does 
every year, is the tourist influx. 

Right now, however, things are relatively 
quiet After the Thanks giving surge the peo- 
ple whose livelihoods depend on the tourist 
trade are awaiting “the season," from just 
after Christmas through May. 


More than a million people visit Key West 
each year, according to the Key West Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “Some of those people, 
families, may think twice about coming* if 
Key West's image as a homosexual resort gets 
blown out of proportion, Kerr fears. 

“Key West does have a vezy large gay 
following," says Larry Peters of the Key West 
Business Guild, an organization of guest- 
houses, bars and other concerns that cater 
largely to homosexual visitors and residents. 
“But some people have the erroneous impres- 
sion that it s a predominantly gay place, Hire 
Provincctown or Fire Island in the summ er. 
That's just not true.” Peters said that of the 
25,000 residents “no more than 5,000, if that 
many, are gay." He said he could not even 
guess at the number of homosexual tourists. 

This town that Eves off tourists, whatever 
their persuasion, displays an ambivalent atti- 
tude toward them. “1 suppose it’s the same in 
any tourist town," says - Mis. Terrell, the real 
estate agent “We love to see them, but we 
love to see them leave." 
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long the biggest of fish, and ad 
Amazon River herring, the small 
at less than half an inch. . 

Prize fish in. the rolkctigh i 
two of less than 100 ooelacaj 
ever-caugfaL The fish was. belin 
to have been. extinct for more ih 
70 million years Until one v 
brought in. by a fisherman in 19; 

The coelacanth, from .the wan 
of the Comoro. Islands off due 
coast of Africa, resembles^ a hi 
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bass with unu sually tonglltnpersB . 


Many Conchs. in addition to being dis- 
pleased with the chan gin g atmosphere of 
their town, are finding it more difficult to 
cope with the rising cost of staying here. This 


Whatever the definition, the sobriquet 
comes from the conch, the snail-like creature 
that used to thrive in the warm, shallow 
waters around here. The tough, chewy meat 
was long a staple of the Key West diet. 

But. like its human namesake, the conch is 
not as common as it used to be in these parts. 

“Between right here and those rocks, 6 said 
Julian Kee, pointing across the water at a pile 
several hundred feet away, “you could fill up 
two burlap bags full" Kee has been looking 
for conchs for more than 50 years, setting the 
shells to tourists at the southern tip of the 
island. There are no conchs along the shore 
now . “I have to go out to the reef, five mfles 
off. seven miles off. 15 miles off." he says. 
"And they are still hard to find" 


Scientists and conservationists are study- 
ing ways to repopulate the conch here in the 


“Ichthyologists are a tight-knit 
family. Wepretty much know what 


everyone is studying. Sometimes 
when an ichthyologist requests cer- 
tain fish on loan, members of the 
department will - deliver one or 
more fish to that ichthyologist at a 
scientific meeting. We hand-carry 
these fish in plastic bags; in bur 
luggage." 

Last year the academy sent 4,2 10 
fish on loan through the mail to 
scientists around the world. 

Eschmeyer is the leading author- 
ity on 5tanefish. which nave the 
capability oT killing a h itmin; and 
he has discovered and identified, 
several new. species of venomous- 
fish. 

He is co-author of the just-pub- 
lished “A Field Guide to Pacific 
Coast Fishes of North America." 

Bill Fofletz, 82, curator emeritus 
of the ichthyology department and 
an academy ichthyologist for 52 


is an unexpected somvor of d 
time when sea creatutes fir 
crawled on land. - . . ./ 

So rare is the fish that its brai 
heart and stomach have beense 
separately through the mail byd 
academy to scientists in far-Qn 
places for study. . . 
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RritisEt Union Criticizes jpJjE;.:' ' 
TTie Teadiingof Frenci 

LONDON — French^ is boa ^ jw ! ■ >*■ 
taught in British schods far toq> ' 
much and other languages ate HS isjrr a- 
ing ignored, the NatumrurUzuoual ^ j ifc; r. 
Teadners said Monday. vSjias, ; 

The onion, in a rqply to agqwa^/^ . j- 

meat consultative paper; also .- 

rised whmitsaidwaaaJ^diefiii^ixigie-..' • : 
superiority of European Iangnaw^^^i,.- . 
and urged e^ual time for the : 

guageS of ■' Bntain’s- ethnic . • , 

ities. It.also opposed Ae - 

suffiestion that English ^^ ^ . ^ t , n , : / ; . 

assistants, were better tead^ti^?.^’. z.~ 
foreign languages, • ‘ 
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LUXURY APARTMENTS in old r* 
Pored Arsninr CaKdtoiae. Labes 
SV Te! r 31.20235926 T« 11801 


Embassy Skvice 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


8 A«e de Messne, 73X8 Ptxo 
Telex F641 786 


sraouD 

3 looms, 2 baths, garden. FI 1.200. 
EMBASSY SW ICE 563 68 38 


OVER IIOO AGOOS 
W I2S COUNTRIES 


An wl erd f n: 26-36-15. 
After* 36 1-8397/36C-2421. 
Bruneta 343-1 B99. 
Frankfurt: {061 1] 72^7-55. 
Lananne; 29-5094. 

Laban: 67-27^3/662644. 
London: [01] 8364802. 
Madrid: 455-2891 /45S3306. 
Rome: 679 3437. 

VLenncc Contad Frankfurt. 


Bmgliofc: 391 -0409. 
Hang Kong: 6420906 
Singapore: 222-2725. 
Tokyo: 504-1925. 

UNITH) STATES 



PARIS Do d wrde i Intmafiamd 
(01) 343 23 64 


hsm. Service Immobiuh 

T8£X ONA FRANCE 620 .615 
A ISAM Of SPECIALISTS 
AT YOUIl SERVICE 
cry pi 26 ' d Adienes 9tf> 
bGiHL T-|. 281 10 20 


Your Real Estate Agent 
IN PARIS 562 78 99 


SHORT HUM in LaJm Quorter. No 
og*"B- Tefc 329 38 83. 



URfiSU 

SEOQETAR 1 ES 

AUDIO-TYPISTS 


A j eeri con pofter tanaie far Irocsoy- j 
bant con fe rence* and debates. ftnt-| 
liee niniMi 4to 5 Inn per day. 
Pface of work. 

Bond* Pont des Champs-fiyseet 
Please aontad EQAK CCUBHK 
Service Wer n abomd 23/25 
Avcrwe FnnkSn Roosntb 
Tel: ZS 86 10 to Mrs Canognol 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 
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3LH13L T«|. 281 10 20 

M«CURE 3, - 3,R Sf^ , § N g 

ELYSEE 


74 CHAMPS-aYSKS 8fli 

In the heart af buxines (tenet 


State, 2 or 3-raani apartmeat 
I mantfi or more. Martenance, 


■anffi or mare. Mortenonce, 
Mec. receptan fcdMies. 


Now York: [212] 752-3890. 

OVMRS 


ec receptan toon 
LE CLUODGE 
TK: 359 67 97. 


NEAR WAGRAM 

Doutte Iving. cfcinn 3 bwVoo ro. 
HOOT + devga. let 764 03 17 


MOVING 


Ccgse ta wtE 616020. 
Tel Aviv: 03-456559. 


ton Moving U INTBINATIONAL 
101] 953 3636 11. 551 66 99 

HOUAra) Nynw IntT 8V 51 rvo la Bourdonrxta, 75007 Pais 
(OlO) 372255 Tony BoeGn 


ANNOUNCEMENTS I LOW COST FUGHTS 


BULLETIN: To all Amencans teng 
abroad, yaw w>ie a tour vote! Dw i 
9«e up! ' Repubtems Abroad" a 
me offioS orgonraohonaf the Repte- 
■con izrff 'mKh provide: informo- 
non sod csMsnce <0 dl Amen am 
tnn^ CVKS». Jom today 1 ConteO 
“e ?epuBfc=ns Abroad Ncncnd 
Htseonw-s. 310 firp Sr. SX. 
Warenron DC 20003. 12021662-1290 


CAIRO, Egypt Jn 

631556 
1ICA 


Hra A RX OF MEXICAN FOOD? 

Tacos. endnEadas. burmoi, yteds at 
Cafr Csfiiartxa. ' te rue Jeon Met- 
re*. Pars eW Tel- 359 04 35. Special 
Man. & Tues - Bring !ro od for o Free 

M cr q a ntc wnb dmer 






































































